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CHAPTER XXIII. 


As a fly can goad a horse to fury, 
so may the most insignificant and 
contemptible of your fellow-crea- 
tures torture you, my noble and 
esteemed reader. An anonymous 
writer promising to burn your house 
about your ears would, doubtless, 
upset the calmness of your repose 
for a night or two, and render you 
suspicious of very innocent mem- 
bers of your household. 

In common justice, therefore, 
you will pity rather than condemn 
poor Bob Heath for taking to heart 
Colonel Compostella’s ugly words 
referring to a young lady whom he 
proposed to make his wife: ‘ Just 
ask her what she’s done with her 
child ? 

The young man was not of a 
jealous temperament, but being 
wrought he was considerably per- 
plexed foratime. Misgivings and 
doubts, like phantoms of a troubled 
dream, came unbidden before his 
mind, and he was powerless to 
dismiss them. But anon reason 


threw its clear light upon him, re- 
storing vigour and activity to his 
mind, and he awoke, questioning 
himself whether his misgivings were 
justifiable or not. 

VOL. KIX. 


There came comfort to his heart 
with the generous impulse to trust 
the girl he loved rather than the 
man he hated. 

And yet, he reflected, Maggie 
herself had suggested that he should 
not trust merely to his affection for 
his estimate of her character. He 
was perfectly conscious that a con- 
nection existed between Maggie 
and Compostella, but he doubted 
his right to inquire into particulars 
connected with it. Bob himself 
had, at one time, connections with 
a gentleman of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, which, for perfectly harm- 
less reasons, he desired to keep 
secret. 

Bernard Vaughan had _ hinted 
nothing which could lead Bob to 
suppose that Maggie was disquali- 
fied for being an honourable man’s 
wife; and yet his manner was 
strange ; he seemed loth to let his 
sister marry. But on the other 
hand, might not such a hesitation 
in parting with his sister be the 
result of a high estimation of her ? 
Indeed he had said she was good, 
and promised that all Bob was yet 
to know of her would be good. 

That he should ask Maggie if 
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she had any secret which he should 
know would be silly and an insult : 
silly, because if she were sufficiently 
bad to have a secret of that kind 
she would not hesitate to lie in 
order to maintain her reputation ; 
and an insult, because it would be 
to act upon the suggestion of her 
enemy. : 

It was no less repugnant to his 
taste to tell Bernard of what had 
passed, and ask an explanation. 
He hoped to make Maggie his 
wife, not his servant, and he wished 
for no ‘character’ from her last 
master, forsooth ! 

Compostella was a slandering 
villain, and Maggie was a pure 
angel. This was the conclusion 
which closed Bob’s perplexities. 

You see, Bob was the son ofa 

stupid, large-hearted, country par- 
son, and had undergone some six- 
teen or seventeen years of Christian 
training ; which conditions must, 
if any combination of circumstances 
can, tend very greatly to develop 
the organ of Faith. 
» Bob did not close his eyes in 
sleep until, with the rising sun, 
there came a conviction of Mag- 
gie’s purity to lull his senses, and 
wrap his soul with a sweet senti- 
ment of confiding love. He slept a 
couple of hours, and met his uncle 
as usual at the breakfast-table. 

‘ Not well, Bob, my boy ?’ asked 
uncle James kindly, as he took the 
young man’s hand. 

‘Not quite the thing, uncle,’ 
said Bob, settling into his chair, 
and wishing he could get the 
inevitable talk over at once. 

‘I feared you were unwell by 
your not joining us last night when 
you came in. Jones told you there 
were a few men here? Yes. I 
suppose you didn’t feel up to meet- 
ing them. No. We must get out 
of town for a month or two, and 
set you on your pins; for you 
haven't seemed quite strong for 
some time past. Nothing serious 
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Thope, Bob. I suppose it is merely 
a petticoat affair—that is about the 
only thing which upsets healthy 
fellows like you. Caught made- 
moiselle at the Star and Garter 
with another young fellow, eh? 
Ah, well, even these affaires d@’amour 
have their vicissitudes like the less 
poetical and baser infatuations of 
mankind, and, like commerce, or 
billiards, or cards, owe most of 
their charm to occasional loss. A 
steeplechaser puts himself about 
to leap a ditch because he may 
kill his horse or break his own 
neck in the attempt ; and in love— 
well, the marriage ceremony would 
be dead in a year but for the ele- 
ment of chance connected with it.’ 

Bob was silent. Uncle James 
took a sardine, and whilst remov- 
ing its skin, continued in the quiet 
autocratic style which he usually 


_ affected when alone with his 


nephew, 

‘We ought to thank Heaven as 
devoutly for our losses as for our 
gains, for mortal life would be in- 
supportably dull without them. By 
the way, I have to thank the Powers 
for losing fifty pounds to your young 
friend, Lord Cusmith Lebrown, last 
night.’ 

‘ Lebrown ?” 

‘Yes. He called to see you, 
and one or two men being here, he 
stayed and took a hand at écarté, 
and fleeced me. He promises to 
come here on Friday—day after 
to-morrow—and give me .my re- 
venge, and as he seems anxious 
to see you, you may like to meet 
him. The young fellow has lost 
his father. Is he an only son?’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow. How does 
he bear his loss ?” 

‘Like a cheerful stoic. Perhaps 
he thanks Heaven for his loss ; it 
may sweeten the accession to a 
large fortune. You look serious, 
Bob. Why should Lebrown be 
better than another? We old fogies 
are not every one blessed with heirs 
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who love us better than our money. 
Indeed the young fellow seems 
amiable, well-disposed—’ 

* He’s shockingly weak.’ 

‘Then it behoves you to lend 
him strength. Be his friend, Bob, 
and keep him out of the hands of 
the Philistines. Thereare swindlers, 
adventurers, blacklegs about who, 
if they get hold of that young man, 
will not leave him till they have 
picked his bones clean; and it 
seems to me that it would be a 
Christian act to keep him out of 
their clutches and warn him of his 
danger. Why should not you ask 
him to go with us to Brighton, or 
Switzerland, or wherever you like ? 
Hem !’ 

‘A very pleasant idea; but it 
will not agree with a certain dis- 
position of myself, about which I 
wish presently to speak with you.’ 

James Heath shot a glance at 
his nephew, and met his eyes. 
They were fixed and serene, and 
there was an unwonted expression 
of resolution in the lines of Bob's 
face. James Heath looked at his 
watch, and said, 

‘ Business hours from twelve to 
four. It is now only half-past 
eleven. Another thirty minutes of 
small talk and sardines—try them— 
excellent.’ 

Bob sipped his coffee. There 
was a knock at the outer door. 

‘Visitors already,’ said James 
Heath. ‘Well, Jones will not ad- 
mit them at this unearthly hour, 
so we will just take up the thread 
of our argument. I said that we 
should thank Heaven for our 
losses; and we should also avoid 
all contracts that preclude loss. 
I conceive marriage to be such a 
contract.’ 

* Marriage !’ 

‘Yes. Avoid marriage if you 
desire to protract your love of a 
woman. You love a girl so long 
as there is a chance of losing her ; 
you marry her, and the state of 
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things is reversed; you can’t lose 
her, and you don’t care for her.’ 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Jones, in an unusual state of 
agitation, was essaying to speak, 
when a voice behind him said, 

‘Oh, I and my business can’t 
stand for introduction ;’ and thrust- 
ing the discomposed Jones aside, 
Colonel Compostella walked into 
the room. 

‘Ah, you’re the man I have 
come to see!’ said Compostella, 
sitting down with a scowl at Bob. 

‘It is customary to make some 
kind of apology for intruding upon 
gentlemen in this manner,’ said 
James Heath quietly. 

‘Gentlemen! Rot! I’ve come 
to accept an apology, not to offer 
one. Look at me, James Heath. 
Do you see anything peculiar about 
me?’ 

‘ Good God, yes ! What have you 
been at? Your face is swollen ; and 
you have lost a tooth or two, have 
you not? 

‘ Oh, yes, yes; we know all about 
that. It’s no good you attempting 
to appear astonished. What I mean 
is this—do I look as if I had reso- 
lution in my mind ?’ 

‘You do not look particularly 
agreeable.’ 

‘You're right. I’m not. And 
I'll tell you what I am resolved 
upon. I'll have that young pup, 
your partner or your nephew, or 
whatever you choose to call him, 
Robert Heath as he calls him- 
self—I’'ll have him go down on 
his knees in this very room, and 
humbly ask my pardon. That's 
what my resolve is !’ 

James Heath rose from his seat, 
and looking from Bob to Com- 
postella, said, 

‘What on earth is the meaning 
of all this ? 

‘It is this, sir,’ said Bob. ‘I 
threw Colonel Compostella to 
rescue a young lady from—’ 

*“ Young lady!” We're all ladies 
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and gentlemen this morning, it 
seems. She's no better than you, 
so you may conclude what kind of 
“young lady” she is, Jim Heath. 
Look here: I’ve been drinking, 
but I’m not drunk; and I know 
what I’m about. My move is to 
get as much out of this job as I 
can. If I go to law I shall get 
damages, and there'll be a show 
up of the whole gang; that won’t 
suit you, but it will suit me. But 
it will suit me better to make that 
young hound eat humble-pie, and 
get a larger compensation from you, 
Heath ; and that’s what I'll have, 
or, by Jove, I’ll expose you both for 
a pair of—’ 

James Heath, as pale as the table- 
cloth, struck his fist fiercely on the 
table, making the glass and plate 
crash with the shock, and said in a 
voice that commanded silence, 

‘ Hold your tongue, you drunken 
fool! If you say another word 
until I bid you, I will give you 
occasion to claim damages from 
me, old as I am, as well as from 
my nephew 

As he spoke, his fingers, inten- 
tionally or not, closed round the 
handle of a carving-knife that lay 
upon the table. Compostella’s 
eyes caught the glint of the blade 
as it moved, and glancing upwards, 
quailed on meeting James Heath’s 
look of threateningcommand. Com- 
postella looked like a tiger beaten 
down by his keeper, sullenly sub- 
missive, his evil dispositions con- 
trolled but unaltered. 

James Heath was silent for a 
couple of minutes whilst by mere 
strength of will he compelled Com- 
postella’s scowling eyes to seek 
the floor, and then he said, as he 
touched the bell, 

‘I have rung for Jones. Which 
shall he fetch for you—soda-water 
oracab? The cab can take you 
to your solicitor, who may get you 
a few shillings, and certainly will 
bring you into contempt; the soda 
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may bring you to your senses, 
save you from the derision of your 
friends, and be the means of your 
putting some pounds into your 
pocket.’ 

Mr. Heath waited until Jones 
appeared at the door; then he 
asked again, 

‘Which will you take ?’ 

‘Soda,’ growled the colonel. 

*Yussir ! said Jones, and from a 
cellerette whipped out the required 
bottle, poured it into a glass, set 
it before Compostella, and retired 
from the room. 

The colonel gulped down the 
water sulkily, knowing that he 
must affect what the medicine 
would fail to effect. 

‘You feel better,’ said James 
Heath, when Compostella had set 
his glass down. 

‘Hum,’ assented the patient. 

‘Would you like another ?” 
ie 

‘Now then. Two young men 
have a difference of opinion, and 
one gets the worst of it, as one 
generally does. A woman is the 
cause of quarrel, and the quarrel 
therefore does not admit of discus- 
sion. Both young men are, of 
course, in the right.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said 
Bob, springing to his feet. ‘No 
man is in the right who holds a 
woman against her inclination ; 
and no man shall whilst I have 
power to prevent him.’ 

Sneered the colonel, ‘ Perhaps 
the law may oblige you to suffer a 
man to do what he pleases with 
his own; because in one respect 
you contrive to evade justice— 

‘Silence said James Heath, 
stamping his foot. 

‘You may send for the cab,’ 
muttered Compostella, hitting the 
gong. ‘I’ve made up my mind” 

The door opened. 

‘Cab, Jones,’ said Mr. Heath. 

‘ Yussir.’ 

Compostella rose, pulled his hat 
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over his eyes, and as he buttoned 
his coat said, through his scarcely- 
parted teeth, 

‘I'll leave you to consider this 
matter, gentlemen. If you wish to 
regain my friendship you may send 
me a purse and an apology. An 
apology written by you, Robert 
Heath; one that I can show to 
Maggie when I see her again.’ 

James Heath laughed. 

‘An apology is out of the ques- 
tion. No man of spirit would do 
it. You yourself, Compostella, 
would not.’ 

‘I’m not to be soft-soaped.’ 

* You have suffered, and deserve 
compensation. I shall give you 
twenty pounds. Where’s my cheque- 
book ?” 

‘The apology first.’ 

‘I decline to make any kind of 
apology,’ said Bob. 

‘Ah, you and your uncle had 
better have a bottle of soda be- 
tween you. It may alter your 
decision. It doesn’t affect mine, 
except that I give you the prefer- 
ence of writing it on paper to 
speaking it upon your knees.’ 

Jones returned. 

‘Keb, sir.’ 

‘You must send the things on 
to me,’ said the colonel. ‘I can’t 
wait. I have an appointment with 
Mr. Trevelyan Penscratcher at his 
chambers at five. Let me have 
the cheque and apology, there and 
then, or—I will expose you. Re- 
member, five o’clock, Penscratch- 
er’s chambers.’ 

He nodded jauntily to James 
Heath, as one might, feeling he had 
turned the tables somewhat. 

‘The soda has done me good,’ 
he said, and lounged out of the 
room with his accustomed careless- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘Wuart does that fellow mean 
by exposure?’ asked Bob, when 
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the door closed after Compos- 
tella. 

‘Publication of unpleasant facts 
in the police-column of the daily 
papers. A very serious thing for 
you and me, my boy. Who is the 
woman ?” 

Bob explained ; at first speaking 
with hesitation and modesty, and 
presently with enthusiasm. Uncle 
James listened with raised eye- 
brows, and fingering his seals ; and 
when Bob paused, he spoke. 

‘What relationship is there be- 
tween this young girl and Com- 
postella ?” 

‘I do not know.’ 

James Heath shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, 

‘For anything you know to the 
contrary, he may have perfect right 
to speak to her. In any case you 
were legally wrong in assaulting 
him. If he has not a penny in the 
world, he can get a lawyer to take 
up his case. The girl herself will 
be put in the witness-box, and 
then—’ 

‘I see nothing to fear beyond 
inconvenience and a trifling loss 
of money. There is nothing dis- 
creditable in the affair to us.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you say so, 
Robert. To my mind there is 
something excessively discreditable 
in brawling over this girl. She is 
not a mere ballet-girl, or it would 
be immaterial; but this young 
woman, although a work-girl, may 
be respectable. There can be but 
one opinion about your motives 
in pursuing this girl ; for, of course, 
you are not mad enough to think 
of marrying her.’ 

‘Mad or not, sir, I intend to 
marry her.’ 

‘Nonsense! A young man with 
your education and expectations—’ 

‘I have no expectations in the 
sense that you imply,’ said Bob, 
and in broken sentences explained 
the resolution he had formed with 
regard to the future. Uncle James 
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took to pacing the room with 
looks downcast and knitted brows. 
His thoughts appeared to be other- 
wise engaged than with Bob’s ex- 
planation, and he hardly waited 
for the nephew to cease speaking 
before he said, 

‘We have tried the high hand 
with this man, and failed; I see 
nothing for it but to make an 
apology. Go to the man and see 
what arrangement you can make.’ 

‘I cannot possibly apologise, 
and—’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, nonsense! We 
will talk about this foolery and 
rubbish to-morrow, the day after, 
next year, any time.’ 

He sucked the air through his 
teeth, and his cheek twitched 
nervously ; and Bob, who had never 
seen anything in his uncle’s de- 
meanour approaching to excite- 
ment, was silenced by astonish- 
ment. 

‘Write an apology if you have 
not the courage to tell the man 
you regret your hastiness.’ 

‘I must repeat, sir, that I can 
make no apology of any kind,’ said 
Bob firmly. 

‘Pst! exclaimed James Heath, 
stamping his foot, and walking 
hastily from end to end of the room. 
After some minutes of silence, he 
caught hold of the back of a chair, 
and said with forced calmness, 

‘Bob, you oblige me to remind 
you unwillingly that I have a right 
to expect some small concession 
to my wishes from you. I cannot 
think the demand exceeds my claim 
upon your gratitude. It does not 
even amount to a sacrifice of your 
amour propre. 1 merely ask you to 
do what a right-feeling and honour- 
able man should do in this case. 
I wish you to go to this man and 
say, “I did wrong to strike you, 
and I beg you to accept my apo- 
logies.”’ 

‘But how can I apologise? I 
do not regret the course I took ; 
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and under similar circumstances I 
should knock him down again.’ 

‘Very likely, my boy; but you 
need not say so to him. You offer 
your apologies, as a newspaper 
editor does who tells the truth 
about a blackguard—not because 
you regret your honest intentions, 
but because they happen to be 
illegal.’ 

‘But to mean one thing and 
imply another is equivocation that 
amounts to dishonesty.’ 

‘We have no time to cavil over 
these petty distinctions. Our dan- 
ger is imminent, and we must act 
immediately.’ 

‘You overrate the danger, I am 
sure. An action—’ 

‘ Well, well, well—grant it is the 
silly apprehension of an old fool— 
consider my abhorrence of anything 
like public scandal unreasonable, 
it makes your task lighter, since 


you do it with the kindly purpose 


of gratifying the whim of this poor 
old fool. In our second childish- 
ness we are naturally tiresome, we 
old men ; but, my boy, we are not 
old men for ever, and soon the 
time comes when we cease to tax 
the patience of those about us.’ 

James Heath’s voice trembled 
with emotion, and he turned his 
eyes, which, as he spoke, lingered 
lovingly on his nephew, and has- 
tened out of the room to conceal 
his emotion. 

Impulsive Bob sprang from his 
chair, tore open the door, and 
overtook his uncle half way up the 
stairs, ‘ 1’ll do it, sir,’ he said. 

Uncle James stopped, and, put- 
ting his hand caressingly upon his 
nephew’s head, said, ‘That is my 
good, noble Bob; and then stepped 
quickly into his room to prevent 
anything like a super-climax. 

Bob was less sure about the 
nobility of this thing he was to do, 
and sat ruefully considering the 
terms of his apology. 

With lunch Jones brought a 
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letter, which Bob opened. There 
was an enclosure addressed ‘ Col- 
onel Compostella.’ The latter ran 
thus : 


‘My dear Robert,—A headache 
induces me to keep my room this 
morning. I enclose a letter for 
Compostella ; you will remember 
the arrangement—Penscratcher’s 
chambers, five o'clock. I have 
instructed Jones to carry the two 
letters. UNCLE JAMEs.’ 


Bob shoved the luncheon-things 
aside, and, taking a quire of paper, 
set about writing his apology. He 
wrote between twenty and thirty, 
and then as the last seemed no less 
mean and despicable than the first, 
he screwed it up and flung it after 
the rest—into the fire. 

‘I will take this letter myself,’ 
he said to Jones, and marched to 
Lincoln’s Inn, where lived Pen- 
scratcher. He was there half an 
hour before the appointed time, 
having made up his mind to have 
it over with Compostella outside of 
Penscratcher’s. He preferred eat- 
ing his leek in secret. 

Since the loo-party at Plum- 
stead’s, Trevelyan Penscratcher had 
avoided the Heaths, uncle and 
nephew. Suave as was his nature, 
he flattered with constraint, when 
circumstances compelled him to 
address the gentlemen to whom he 
had lost money. Bob, who was 
prone to think generously of peo- 
ple, was at a loss to understand 
what this altered behaviour arose 
from, and spoke to his uncle. ‘ My 
boy, exclaimed James, ‘there are 
some men to whom the loss ofa 
few pounds or hundreds of pounds 
is a moral calamity. They lose 
their self-respect, and with it a pro- 
per respect for others. Men may 
become so blinded by repeated 
successes that they will believe 
their adversaries guilty of unfair 
play rather than accept the fact 
that luck has deserted them. It is 
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just possible that this pitiable crea- 
ture you mention imagines you 
systematically robbed him.’ 

Bob walked within sight of Pen- 
scratcher’s door for an hour, and 
was entertaining a faint hope that 
Compostella would forego his visit, 
when the colonel made his appear- 
ance in the doorway, coming from 
Penscratcher’s. 

Bob strode up to him and said, 
‘Colonel Compostella, I have come 
to apolo—that is—’ 

‘Oh, you have come to beg my 
pardon, have you? Why were you 
not here at five ?’ said Compostella, 
with an insolent air of command. 

‘I was here at half-past four.’ 

‘And you were afraid to face 
the man up-stairs. No wonder.’ 

Bob repressed a few remarks 
that bubbled to his mouth, and 
felt as if they were choking him. 

‘Well, where’s your apology ?” 
demanded the colonel, holding 
out his hand. 

‘My uncle desires me to give 
you this.’ Bob handed James 
Heath’s letter. ‘What I have to 
say you may hear.’ 

Compostella took the letter, 
opened it, and examined the con- 
tents slowly without regarding Bob. 
There were two papers—one a 
cheque; but the colonel appeared 
to expect a third, for after looking 
in the envelope he said, ‘Is this 
all ? 

‘ That is all my uncle sends you. 

‘Tl listen to you presently. 
Your uncle says here, “ I send you 
twenty pounds. If it is effectual 
in restoring the good feeling which 
hitherto has existed between us, I 
shall have pleasure in offering you 
a cheque for the same amount at 
the end of the month.” What does 
that mean ?” 

‘It means that my uncle offers 
you twenty pounds to forego legal 
proceedings against me for my 
assault upon you.’ 
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‘You are sure that is what is 
meant ?” 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

‘ Then I shall have no hesitation 
in accepting this cheque—signed, 
yes—payable to bearer—dated— 
all right.’ 

He folded the cheque, put it 
into his pocket, and then, as he 
buttoned his coat, he looked 
through his glasses and down his 
nose at Bob, and said, 

‘ You can assure your uncle that 
I will not take legal proceedings. 
With regard to a renewal of our 
friendship, I fear you have rendered 
that impossible by failing to per- 
form the stipulation I named this 
morning. At five minutes past 
five I told Mr. Trevelyan Pen- 
scratcher everything I know con- 
cerning you and youruncle. Still 
I will not take legal proceedings, 
assure your uncle of that. Good 
afternoon.’ 


‘Wait f said Bob ; ‘I promised 


my uncle to apologise to you, and 
I must.’ 

‘Oh, you are verysorry, are you ?” 

‘No, I’m not,’ said Bob, ‘ but I 
apologise.’ 

Bob was too serious then, and 
Compostella was too villanous at 
all times, to see the humour of Bob’s 
distinction between apology and 
regret. 

‘ And you want me to tell Maggie 
that you—’ 

‘You may tell her whatever she 
chooses to listen to,’ burst in Bob ; 
*but, by George, if you annoy her 
I'll serve you again as I served you 
last night; and there’s my apo- 
logy. As to Mr. Penscratcher, 
I shall make it my duty imme- 
diately to put the case plainly be- 
fore him.’ 

‘You may save yourself trouble 
by going quietly home to your 
uncle. Penscratcher will not be- 
lieve your lies, and that little letter 
of your too-clever uncle will prove 
my veracity.’ 
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Bob hastened back to Pen- 
scratcher’s chambers. 

Mr. Penscratcher was not in; 
he was gone to the club—the Ilion. 
Had left the house about five 
minutes. 


Bob strode away to the Ilion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Har way to the Ilion Bob 
stopped dead short and looked at 
his watch. Whilst his mind had 
been occupied with considering 
how he should defend his uncle, a 
dearer object had escaped his soli- 
citude for a brief space. When 
she—that dearer object—reoccu- 
pied his mind, all other considera- 
tions left it, and, diverging from his 
path, he made his way to the 
railway station at King’s Cross, and 
thence took train to Wood Green. 

He fully expected to find Com- 
postella there, and was prepared 
for such a meeting. He would 
tell him that he was there to de- 
fend Maggie. 

The day had been heavy and 
dull, and large drops of rain fell 
when Bob arrived at Wood Green. 

Compostella was not upon the 
platform. The porters identified 
the man from Bob’s description. 
They noticed him last night; a 
gentleman with his mouth swollen, 
tall, looked as if he had been 
fighting, missed the last train. No, 
they had seen nothing of him to- 
day. 

Bob paced up and down the 
platform. The rain fell with sullen 
persistency, the place was deserted 
and dreary, and Bob’s thoughts 
partook of the surrounding gloom. 
Perhaps whilst he waited here the 
more subtle and crafty Compostella 
was waylaying Maggie at Farring- 
don-street ; he might indeed have 
waylaid her at the pottery. Train 
after train came in, but brought 
neither Maggie nor Compostella. 
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It grew dark, and Bob could no 
longer distinguish features from 
his shelter, so he took up his posi- 
tion near the gate by which pas- 
sengers go out, and got soaked. 
It struck him that perhaps Maggie 
had left work earlier, and that she 
might be now safely at home with 
the Careys. There was hope in 
the probability, and at length he 
trudged through the slush and 
darkness to Constantia Villa. Ar- 
rived there, he dared not assure 
himself by making inquiries in an 
ordinary manner, but looked about 
the house, peering at the windows 
with the forlorn hope that she pre- 
sently might appear at one of them. 
It was nine o’clock when the open- 
ing of the street-door thrilled the 
poor fellow with hope. The door 
shut ; there was the ‘click’ of an 
umbrella being opened, a step upon 
the soft gravel, and from the gate 
issued—blessed vision !—Mauria 
with a beer-jug. 

*Mauria !’ 

*O good gracious me!’ 

‘Has Miss Vaughan come home 
yet?” : 

*O goodness my, is it you, sir?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘My ’art’s in my mouth, sir !’ 

‘But you can tell me if Miss 
Vaughan is home.’ 

‘No, sir; but she'll be home 
presently; she’s gone to see her 
brother, sir, I heerd her say. O 
my! I shall never fetch my breath 
agin, you've startled me so, Mr. 
Robert.’ 

‘There is something for you; 
but you must promise you will not 
tell any one that you have seen 
me to-night.’ 

‘I'd take my Bible oath I won't, 
sir. Oh, thank you, sir! 


When Maggie left the London 
pottery she hastened to the lodg- 
ings which she and Bernard had 
inhabited during their later days of 
prosperity. Here had her new 
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life begun. She had emerged from 
a cloud into a brighter air than she 
had ever before conceived. Know- 
ledge and strength she had attained 
under the fostering care of a bro- 
ther’s hand guided by more than a 
brother’s love. She owed her re- 
generation to one man—a pure, a 
good, a noble man. 

At one time he and she had 
been less than brother and sister 
to each other, and later they lived 
together upon a scheme justified 
by their mutual regard and their 
ignorance of the laws which govern 
human sentiments. He knew no- 
thing of woman’s society and influ- 
ence, and had lived his whole life 
long, in all but intellect and tastes, 
a savage, unconventional and in- 
formal ; and she, whose nature was 
perfect innocence, could imagine 
no harm. Her regard for him had 
experienced no change; he was 
still to her a great good man to 
revere and to obey. But as she 
ripened in beauty and grace, the 
man’s sentiments changed; the 
bud had become fruit, which is not 
merely a joy for the eyes to rest 
upon satisfied. When this was 
apparent to the girl, she was 
prompted by intuitive modesty 
rather than by the forms of society 
to live with him alone no longer. 

Her fingers trembled, and she 
waited some moments to gain com- 
posure before she ventured to open 
the door. 

Bernard was seated near the 
window, with a dictionary and a 
pot of tea before him, a long proof 
in one hand, and a slice of bread- 
and-butter in the other. He had 
discarded his coilar, and wore a 
dilapidated serge jacket. He looked 
not in the least like a despondent 
lover. 

‘Ah, Maggie!’ he exclaimed, in 
his soft mellow voice, as he rose 
from his chair to meet her. 

‘I have come to tell you the 
news. Mary has a little boy. He 
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was born yesterday afternoon. He 
is a little angel.’ 

‘ Gabriel is the angel who brings 
the good tidings. How is Mrs. 
Carey ? 

Maggie talked of Mrs. Carey for 
some time, and of Mr. Carey and 
the children ; and when she paused, 
Bernard asked gently, 

‘ And how is Mr. Heath ?” 

Maggie trembled again, and said 
she believed he was well. 

* You have seen him quite lately, 
I suppose ?” 

Maggie said ‘Yes,’ and _ hesi- 
tated, as though she had been 
about to tell when. She checked 
herself, knowing that it would in- 
volve disclosing Compostella’s pur- 
suit of her—an event of which she 
had resolved to tell Bernard no- 
thing. He had sworn if Compo- 
stella spoke to her again to punish 
him, and, with a woman’s instinc- 
tive horror of personal conflict, she 
shrank from a word which might 
bring such about. 

‘You know that he came to see 
me?’ asked Bernard. 

* Ves.’ 

‘And you know what we talked 
about, Maggie ? 

‘Yes; you were talking about 
my happiness. But, oh,’ said Mag- 
gie, rising from her seat and look- 
ing round the familiar room, ‘I 
never can be happier than I have 
been here.’ 

She stretched her hands towards 
Bernard, and he, taking them 
gently, seated her again, as he 
said, 

‘ But it is possible for you to be 
much unhappier than ever you have 
been in all your life.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Maggie eagerly, 
clinging to his hands when he 
essayed gently to remove them 
from hers ; ‘no, no, I shall not be 
unhappy—I will not be unhappy. 
I am not a foolish silly girl—that 
is, not very foolish. Bernard, I 
should soon forget that—’ 
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‘ That you had a heart throbbing 
with natural affection? Sit quietly 
there, Maggie, and let me talk. I 
expected you would come one day 
this week. May I light my pipe?’ 
He drew a chair near her, and 
seating himself, he said, with a gen- 
tle kind of pleasantry in his tone, 
‘I too am not a foolish silly boy, 
Maggie—not very foolish. I know 
that 1 am wiser now, because I can 
see how unwise I have been. Do 
you know, I believe now in pro- 
phecy. Give a man wisdom, and 
the business is easy enough. Out 
of my wisdom I foresaw this visit. 
Indeed, I think I can tell you what 
the object of your visit is. You 
came to give me an opportunity of 
finishing that little scene I began 
in Henry Carey’s kitchen-garden. 
You are not content that my sen- 
timental business shall be abruptly 
brought to a stand by the farcical 
interposition of Mauria, the low- 
comedy character; and you come 
here to take part in the legitimate 
dénouement, regardless of the tragical 
results it might bring about in the 
next act.’ 

‘ But that morning you said—’ 

‘Yes, I said, and have since re- 
pented of saying, things which I 
never should have said. Very 
likely I said something ofa broken 
heart, or hinted darkly at bowls 
and daggers; it was part of my 
folly. For I have been very foolish, 
Maggie. Not foolish in loving 
you, but in seeking to alter the re- 
lations which existed between us ; 
and now my folly is passed, and I 
am grown older and wiser, and am 
once more worthy to be called 
your brother. I have taken the 
distemper of my puppyhood late in 
life ; but here I am quite temperate 
again, and tolerably safe for the 
rest of my life, I think.’ 

Maggie knitted her fingers, and 
sat listening with a mind perplexed. 
She had come to do what she be- 
lieved it was right of her to do, but 
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in the outset Bernard had rendered 
the fulfilment of her intention im- 
practicable. 

Bernard paused a moment. If 
he had been mistaken—if Maggie, 
despite his later convictions to the 
contrary, did love him with some 
such passion as he loved her withal, 
she would now take his hand, or 
slip her arm about his neck, or in- 
cline herhead towards his shoulder, 
or in some way demonstrate her 
love ; and Bernard fixed his eyes 
upon the girl beside him. 

Maggie was too honest to simu- 
late a feeling she did not really 
entertain, and she sat silent and 
motionless as the last spark of hope 
in Bernard’s bosom died out. 

He lit his bachelor pipe with a 
sigh; and then, quite cheerfully, 
said, 

‘And now let me resume my 
function of counsellor.’ 

He asked questions about Mr. 
Heath and about the Careys, di- 
verting her consideration from him- 
self, and talked in a manner so 
natural and so characteristic of 
himself, that Maggie presently re- 
covered from her perplexity, and 
answered his questions with viva- 
city and blushing pleasure. He 
expressed a kindly and favourable 
opinion of Bob’s natural parts ; 
and of those cultivated by art he 
said more than was justified by his 
knowledge or by anything but his 
good desire to give Maggie delight. 
(The Spartan race is not extinct, 
but no one sees their sufferings nor 
applauds their heroism, and only 
the insignificant novelist rescues 
their memory from mere oblivion.) 

He affirmed that Bob’s appear- 
ance was no less gentlemanly than 
the sentiments which governed his 
mind. He remembered an Apollo 
in Rome of whom the face was 
wondrously like Mr. Heath’s. Bob’s 
figure was typical of a healthy well- 
developed Englishman. No harm 
could lurk in any part of his brain 
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orbosom. His intention of getting 
a livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow, in preference to living idly 
upon the generosity of his uncle, 
was about the most splendid piece 
of latter-day abnegation that Ber- 
nard ever encountered. A man 
who had achieved a degree at a 
British university must indeed have 
talents of a very high order, and 
perseverance to boot. It might be 
well to give him no definite answer 
for the present, not until he had 
made clear his ability to keep him- 
self and a wife. Of course he would 
be too reasonable, too honourable, 
to expect an answer of that kind ; 
but, at the same time, the poor 
fellow might be allowed to hope. 
And at present, whilst the future 
was unsettled, it would be hardly 
advisable for Magyie to explain 
her relationship to Bernard, which 
would entail a further explanation 
of the Prescott affair; that might 
well be left until Bob was in a 
position to make a decided offer of 
marriage. It would be well and 
pleasant too for Maggie to stay 
another week or two with the 
Careys, as they seemed so earnestly 
to desire such an arrangement, 
especially as Mrs. Vernon wished 
Bernard to stay a few days at Nor- 
wood. 

Gossiping in this rambling plea- 
sant manner, Bernard walked be- 
side Maggie tothe station, beguiling 
her of serious thoughts of himself, 
and giving her instead ineffable 
delight. She could look unabashed 
in his eyes as he bade her good- 
night, for she could read in them 
nothing but warm fatherly affection. 
On her journey home she did find 
space—some few seconds—for 
thought of Bernard ; and she won- 
dered if the younger passion of a 
younger lover could so soon be 
forgotten as this queer little burst 
of old love in the old lover. Even 
Maggie could be selfish and blind 
under the influence of love, which 
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distinctly proves to my mind the 
delightful fact that she was a wo- 
man, and no paragon phantom. 

She looked curiously about the 
platform at the Wood Green Sta- 
tion, and, under cover of her um- 
brella, scrutinised the features of 
the folks about the outside of the 
station. Passers-by she examined, 
and seemed disappointed that no 
one was about there breaking his 
promises not to intrude himself 
upon her. Turning at the front 
gate of Constantia Villa, she thought 
she could descry a figure in the 
distance, which was about the size 
of a gentleman she knew ; but the 
rain was falling so heavily, that she 
could not be certain about the 
fact. 

As she was taking down her hair, 
there was a faint tap at her door. 
Opening it quickly, she found 
Mauria with mystery in her face 
and a smut on her nose. 

Mauria held a secret which, as a 
secret, she burned to divulge. Said 
she with bated breath, 

‘Oh, if you please, miss—if you 
dor’t mind. You'll escuse me for 
mentionin’ of it, but there’s a-been 
a genleman astin’ after you, miss, 
to-night.’ 

‘Where ? where?’ asked Maggie, 
her heart beating high. 

‘Out in the porin’ rain, miss, 
with never a humberella nor a 
mackintosh nor nothin’.’ 

‘What did he say ? 

‘He ast if you was home,,miss, 
an’ I told him you was comin’ 
home by the last train; and it’s 
Mister Robert Heaith, miss.’ 

‘Didn’t you offer him an um- 
brella ?’ 

‘Lord, miss, he was drippin’ 
right through to his skin—a hum- 
berella wouldn’t a’ been no good 
to him. An’ he gave me half a 
crown to say nothing to any one 
about his being out there.’ 

Maggie rewarded the trustworthy 
maid with a silver coin ; and going 
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to her window, looked out upon 
the falling rain with tear-filled eyes. 
Then she sat upon her bed and 
mused; and as she thought the 
sorrow left her cheek, and smiles irra- 
diated hercountenance, and sinking 
upon her pillow, she kissed it. 

And Bernard sat alone in his 
room—his pipe dead, and his proof 
yet uncorrected—listening to the 
rain. For whom did the heavens 
weep? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A CAB was standing before the 
Jolly Butchers at Wood Green. It 
was a ‘set down’ job, and cabby 
was fortifying himself against the 
inclemency of the weather at the 
bar within. To get a return fare 
was an unexpected piece of luck ; 
and he testified his gratitude by 
driving Bob to Fulham with all the 
speed whipcord could command. 

Bob was fevered with excitement. 
A host of ideas crowded into his 
mind, and he could confine his 
thoughts to no one subject. His 
uncle’s unwonted perturbation and 
excessive desire to appease Com- 
postella; the colonel’s animosity, 
and the means he was taking to 
revenge himself ; Maggie’s connec- 
tion with Compostella, and her 
reticence in all that regarded her- 
self and him—were subjects so 
perplexing, that almost he believed 
their incomprehensibility to be due 
to his own mental deficiency. It 
seemed to him that each subject de- 
manded immediate action on his 
part; and yet no plan of action 
suggested itselftohismind. His very 
inability to control his vagrant 
thoughts to one distinct idea was 
maddening. He felt as though 
he were experiencing a nightmare, 
in which his safety and that of 
those he loved best depended upon 
the movement he was powerless to 
make. 
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He gained composure towards 
his journey’s end, and, arrived at 
Fulham, bade the cabman wait. 
Mr. James Heath was not at home. 
Bob washed himself and changed 
his clothes. He drove to Pen- 
scratcher’s chambers. Mr. Trevel- 
yan Penscratcher not at home. 
Bob went thence to the Ilion; and 
finding there that Penscratcher was 
in the supper-room, he paid his 
fare, and the cabman went upon 
his way rejoicing. 

He wrote his name in the hall- 
book, and found there the names 
of Duscart and Plumstead, and two 
or three friends, below Trevelyan’s. 
They had come in together, the 
hall-porter said ; probably they had 
been to the theatre. The supper- 
room was no place for an explana- 
tion. Bob went to the writing-room 
and wrote out an advertisement for 
insertion in the morning papers, 
announcing that a gentleman of 
education would be glad ofa situa- 
tion as secretary or tutor. He 
folded the advertisement, and as 
he slipped it into his card-case, he 
sighed with a feeling of relief and 
gladness. Insignificant as it might 
seem, he had done one thing which 
seemed to him right. 

He ran up-stairs on his way to 
the smoking-room with a light step, 
and with a more cheerful aspect 
than his face had worn that day. 

The door of the supper-room was 
open, and at a table near to it sat 
Penscratcher and his friends. They 
were silent, and looked uncom- 
fortable as Bob approached them ; 
and though they observed the usual 
forms of civility, Bob detected in 
it something of constraint. 

‘Shall I see you presently in the 
smoking-room ?’ asked Bob. 

‘I shall have much pleasure in 
staying, if you wish it, although it 
was my intention to go home when 
I had finished my supper,’ said 
Penscratcher blandly. 

‘I shall be much obliged if you 
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will stay. There is a subject of 
some importance on which I wish 
to speak to you.’ 

Penscratcher bowed. No one 
spoke. Bob was withdrawing from 
the room, when, struck by the 
silence, he stopped, and turning 
about, said, 

‘Indeed, I shall feel obliged if 
all of you will give me five minutes 
when you are disengaged.’ 

The smoking-room was empty, 
and Bob exercised his legs and his 
imagination simultaneously, walk- 
ing from end to end of the room, 
and conjecturing causes for the 
defection of his friends. 

Doubtless Compostella had put 
the affair of last night before Pen- 
scratcher in a light that was un- 
favourable to Bob; and probably 
Penscratcherin his turn had exerted 
himself to make the light more un- 
favourable. It was the habit of 
Penscratcher, and men like Pen- 
scratcher, to lie. Men everlastingly 
trying to please must slander us to 
gratify our friends, thought Bob, 
who was getting cynical and losing 
temper. Of course the fellows would 
believe any cock-and-bull story to 
the disadvantage of another man, 
even though the story were told by 
such a contemptible old fool as 
Penscratcher. What on earth was 
it to these men if he, Bob, chose 
to knock a man down in the de- 
fence of the sweetest girl in the 
world ? 

He was walking when the men 
from the supper-room entered, and 
he began to relieve himself by 
speech before they had settled into 
seats. 

‘I believe, gentlemen, from your 
manner, that you have been listen- 
ing to an evil report against me. 
If I am wrong I must apologise for 
my suspicion ; but if I am right in 
my supposition I must beg you to 
be sufficiently just to refrain from 
spreading a report based upon an 
ex-parte statement—’ 
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‘ That is exactly what I was say- 
ing, Mr. Heath,’ said Penscratcher, 
interrupting Bob’s oration. ‘I said 
this is simply a statement made by 
one party, and until proofs are pro- 
duced we have no right to condemn 
you, Mr. Heath.’ 

* You have no right to condemn!’ 
quoth Bob, in a rage. ‘I fail to 
see what right you have to meddle 
with my affairs at all!’ He scowled 
at Penscratcher, and then said, ad- 
dressing the other men, 

‘I am astonished and wounded 
that you gentlemen, who have called 
yourselves my friends, should lend 
ear to a scandal coming from a man 
of whom you know nothing, and 
through a man of whom you know 
so much.’ (Another scowl at Pen- 
scratcher.) ‘As I see no harm in 
what I have done, I am careless, 
personally, of what is said about 
me, or to whom it is said. Such 
report cannot injure me in the re- 
gard of those whose friendship I 
care to retain. But unhappily for 
me this is not a merely personal 
matter, and I am compelled to beg 
you to observe silence with regard 
to this affair, on account of my 
uncle, for whom I have a great af- 
fection, and to whom I am deeply 
indebted. It is for his sake I must 
ask you to suppress the facts which 
have come to your knowledge.’ 

The men seemed astounded as 
Bob made this declaration, and sat 
motionless as he, after some hesi- 
tation, continued with downcast 
eyes, 

*I must tell you—not without a 
blush, for I have played a humili- 
ating part, and one which a feeling 
of duty towards my uncle alone 
justifies—I must tell you that I 
offered Colonel Compostella an 
apology for my violence towards 
him, and my uncle, under an exag- 
gerated apprehension of legal con- 
sequences, has given him a sum of 
money in order that this affair may 
not be carried into the police- 
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courts and become the subject of 
comment in the newspapers.’ 

He ceased to speak, and looked 
in the faces of his friends; blank 
astonishment was there. The men 
were literally speechless with as- 
tonishment. 

‘God bless me now!’ at length 
Penscratcher ejaculated. The si- 
lence broken, Plumstead cleared 
his throat and said, 

‘Then are we really to under- 
stand, Mr. Heath, that you have 
been guilty of illegal practices ? 

‘It is unjust by law ; but legal or 
otherwise, if I have occasion, I will 
do it again.’ 

Penscratcher once more cried, 
‘God bless me now !’ whilst some- 
thing like a smile broke over the 
faces of the men at what seemed to 
them a reductio ad absurdum of a 
most grave offence. 

‘Your remarkable confession jus- 
tifies everything Mr. Penscratcher 
has told us,’ said Plumstead. ‘If 
I refrain from publishing your in- 
famy it will be simply with a desire 
to escape connection, in men’s 
minds, with such an unblushing 
scoundrel.’ 

‘Shish! Don’t commit yourself, 
my dear, dear Sir Percy. You 
don’t know what cross-action a fel- 
low—that is, this Mr. Heath might 
take,’ said Penscratcher cautiously. 

Bob had made his statement 
leaning on the back of a chair ; as 
Plumstead ceased speaking he 
threw it over and stood deathly 
white; and as ifincapable of grasp- 
ing the meaning of the words he 
heard, he repeated, 

‘Unblushing scoundrel ! 
do you mean ?’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ entreated Pen- 
scratcher. ‘ Every word is action- 
able. The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.’ 

The men were rising to leave. 
Bob ran before the foremost, 
and, placing himself between him 
and the door, said, 
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‘Either I am mad, or you have 
been misinformed in this matter. 
I insist upon knowing what that 
man has told you.’ 

‘God bless me, Mr. Heath,’ said 
Penscratcher, ‘do be calm and 
quiet—now do be rational. All 
this display of what I may call ex- 
citability can do you no good. You 
cannot expect any sentient being 
to commit himself to a statement 
which might render him liable to a 
criminal injunction.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ suggested 
Kickshaw, ‘that you had better 
state your own case.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Bob. ‘I knocked 
down Colonel Compostella for an- 
noying a lady with whom I am ac- 
quainted.’ 

‘We have heard that,’ said Plum- 
stead, ‘although you omit the fact 
that your pursuit of that woman 
is a disgraceful one, and that he 
was acting rightly in trying to re- 
strain her from a course which is 
equally disgraceful.’ 

‘What!’ shrieked Bob, once 
more aghast at what he heard. 

‘ However, that has nothing to 
do with the charge brought against 
you, and which nearly affects every 
member of this club.’ 

‘ Then God’s my witness, I know 
not what that charge is.’ 

‘It is this: You are accused—’ 

‘My dear, dear Plumstead—Sir 
Percy,’ interrupted Penscratcher. 

Plumstead quietly continued, 

‘You are accused of aiding your 
uncle in swindling by sleight of 
hand at loo and whist !’ 

‘It's a lie—a slandering lie!’ 
shouted Bob, stamping his foot. 
‘And is there one amongst you 
who can believe so palpable a lie? 
You have played with my uncle, 
Plumstead, and you too, Kickshaw, 
and you, Penscratcher. You all 
know him the soul of honour and 
generosity ; you know me—’ 

Plumstead shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Penscratcher and the others 
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regarded Bob with curiosity. He, 
looking round as if unable to under- 
stand their shortsightedness, said, 

‘Why, you know us both, and 
you know nothing of this man who 
accuses. What have you to justify 
such vile suspicions? What proof 
have you? What causes you to 
think ill of us?’ 

‘We don’t! God bless me! 
no, we don’t,’ expostulated Pen- 
scratcher. 

‘We do!’ said Plumstead. ‘We 
have watched the play for some 
time, repeatedly, continually. You 
have lost small sums and won 
large.’ 

‘It must be so with all who are 
lucky.’ 

‘Mr. Heath, as I have said, I 
do not suspect you in the least. I 
give no credit to these idle stories,’ 
said Penscratcher. ‘Upon my soul, 
I wish I had never said a word of 
this matter; I do indeed. Only, 
as Sir Percy observes, it is pecu- 
liar that you should have such ex- 
traordinary luck.’ 

‘You yourself boast of your 
luck.’ 

‘So T do; and in an ordinary 
way I have reason to do so. And 
the fact that I lost five hundred 
pounds in one night suggests to 
some minds—-not to mine, God 
bless me! no, not to mine—that 
something is wrong.’ 

Bob said, and he spoke with 
more composure than he had shown 
or felt before, 

‘Mr. Penscratcher, you staked 
five hundred pounds, backing your 
luck. I—though I must borrow 
the money if I lose—will back 
mine with ten hundred; and I will 
give you the choice of any hazard 
you may name.’ 

Now this proposal of Bob’s gave 
Mr. Trevelyan Penscratcher ex- 
treme satisfaction; not because it 
proved the young fellow to be de- 
cent and good, but because it re- 
lieved him of anxiety on his own 
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account and put him in a fair way 
of winning three hundred pounds. 
Penscratcher was the victim of a 
vacillating belief in his own luck. 
That very morning, being in good 
health, he was particularly confi- 
dent that he was Fortune’s favour- 
ite, which impression induced him 
to lay a level seven hundred that 
Dash, who was to run against 
Skurry on the Downs the next 
day, would win. A glass of sherry, 
taken after completing the bet, dis- 
agreed with his digestion, and he 
became despondent. He took a 
‘tip,’ and was assured that Dash 
was a losing horse. He strove to 
square his book, and found that 
no one would take level money on 
Dash, Skurry being undoubtedly 
the better horse. He could get 
two to three at Tattersall’s at the 
close of the day ; but greedy hope 
returning to his bosom, he deter- 
mined to run the risk. This de- 
termination he bitterly repented 
when, later on, a most reliable pro- 
phet gave him to understand that 
Skurry would win ata canter. And 
so he now jumped eagerly at Bob’s 
proposition, and offered to bet a 
level thousand that Dash would 
lose, and, Bob accepting the bet, 
he booked the transaction at once. 

‘ This does you great credit, Mr. 
Heath, upon my word it does,’ said 
he; ‘and I assure you that I shall 
no longer regard you as an active 
partner in the very painful affair 
which is before us. A thousand! 
Yes, there it is.’ 

As Penscratcher closed his book, 
Bob repented the course he had 
taken. It was sufficient to deny 
such an outrageous imputation. 
He had done so, and these men 
yet doubted his word, accepting 
in preference that of a professional 
blackguard delivered to them by a 
liar. He felt that now he would 
not buy the good opinion of such 
men with a word. Every man there 
was mean and despicable, and this 
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opinion Bob expressed pretty forci- 
bly in the parting look he gave 
them as he silently turned about 
and left the room. 

Half way down-stairs Bob was 
overtaken by Plumstead, who, put- 
ting his hand on young Heath’s 
shoulder, said kindly, 

‘You are troubled and worried 
now, Bob, and the best thing you 
can do is to get a little sleep ; but 
in the morning if you will come 
round to me I shall be grateful. 
I feel that I have done you at least 
an injustice.’ 

He offered his hand, and Bob 
shook it warmly. 

Uncle James was reading in 
the library when Bob again re- 
turned to the house at Fulham. 
He put aside his book and 
listened calmly and without show 
of emotion to Bob’s narrative; 
he nodded his head occasionally, 
as if he had foreseen the events 
Bob told of. The thing he was 
unprepared for was Bob’s novel 
proposal for proving his innocence. 

‘And what effect had this arrange- 
ment upon the men?’ he asked. 

‘Plumstead was convinced. But 
if I lose, sir, I must ask you to 
lend me some money, for I have 
not a quarter of the sum which 
covers my liability.’ 

‘Certainly, Robert, my boy; I 
will lend you the money. I should 
be happy to take the risk myself, 
but for two reasons: one is that in 
all probability you would decline 
to relieve yourself of the responsi- 
bility ; and the other is that you 
ought to bear it. You know now 
why I was anxious to propitiate 
Compostella. It is in the power 
of the clumsiest villain to blast the 
reputation of a saint. For, as you 
see, our kind friends believe in us 
less than in our enemies. It was 
expedient to buy peace with this 
man; and expediency is the rule 
governing the actions of an arti- 
ficial society. Had you given him 
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my letter and enclosure in time, this 
trouble would have been avoided. 
The penalty which you and I must 
bear is to suffer the distrust of 
people about us until, by the undis- 
turbed tenor of our lives, we re- 
store confidence. And now let us 
go to bed, my boy.’ 

Bob sat disconsolate in his bed- 
room with the advertisement he 
had written in his hand. How 
was he to free himself from the 
meshes which trammelled him ? 

Meanwhile, clever uncle James 
was providing himself against the 
unpleasant contingency of having 


to pay out ten hundred pounds on 
account of his nephew Robert to 
Mr. Trevelyan Penscratcher. He 
wrote a letter to a gentleman at 
Tattersall’s, and instructed Jones 
to give it into the gentleman’s 
hands before ten o'clock the next 
morning, and to keep the matter 
strictly private. Jones read the 
letter, which was as follows : 


*Sir,—I have backed Dash to 
win 1000/, Please insure me against 
loss by backing Skurry upon the 
best terms you can command. 

be 


[To be continued.] 





THEY LOVE AND THEY RIDE AWAY. 


a 


‘ Wuy this weeping, maiden fair, 
Why this doleful mien ? 
Surely looks so full of care 
Never should be seen. 
Lovers come and lovers go, 
So the people say ; 
Lovers, it is ever so, 
Love, and ride away. 


Care not, though a laddie came 
Fervently to woo; 

Laddies are not all the same, 
Some can still be true. 

Dry thine eyes, then, maiden fair ; 
Banish all thy fears ; 

Braid thy golden wealth of hair ; 
Laugh away thy tears.’ 


Then he made her dry her tears, 
Swearing he'd be true ; 
All-forgotten were her fears, 
Old love yields to new. 
But the old love’s ever best, 
So the people say ; 
For the laddie—like the rest— 
Loved, and rode away. 


VOL. XIX. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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REFLECTED LUSTRE. 


Ir is said that people are judged 
according to the company they 
keep, and certainly not a few of 
us appear to have a profound faith 
in the maxim, otherwise the habit 
of talking about our big acquaint- 
ances would not be so prevalent. 
The desire to impress the multi- 
tude, however, with a sense of our 
importance and superiority has 
more to do with this propensity 
than the desire to obtain a merely 
favourable opinion from the world. 
It is not that we are content to be 
taken merely for honest estimable 
people; we must be thought a great 
people—nothing short of this will 
satisfy us: and if we have no parti- 
cular inherent dignity or merit of 
our own to fall back upon, why, 
there is nothing for it but to ac- 
quire the brilliancy we so covet 
by reflection—by a borrowed light. 
Jones, in his heart of hearts, 
knows as well as anybody else that 
he is nobody; but his vanity will 
not allow him to suppose that this 
knowledge is widespread, and that 
he can be seen through with half 
an eye. He fully believes that he 
can blind you to his own insigni- 
ficance if he can but impress you 
with the splendour of his asso- 
ciates. The weakness which is 
sure to accompany his vain think- 
ing grows with the meat it feeds 
on, and by degrees at length leads 
him himself to belief that he is 
somebody ; his prevailing habit of 
talking about his big acquaintances 
finally throws far more dust into 
his own introspective vision than 
into the eyes of any one else. Thus, 
of course, he gradually and honestly 
arrives at the belief that the light 
shining around him emanates from 


himself, and is in no way—as he 
might in his earlier and simpler 
days have admitted—the result of 
refraction. But a long course of 
swagger dulls the small amount of 
perspicacity with which Nature has 
endowed him, and he ends by 
deeming himself quite as great a 
personage as any of whom he 
speaks or pretends to associate 
with on equal terms. 

Various indeed are the phases 
which this most prevalent human 
weakness assumes ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say under which aspect it 
is least pitiable. That the Briton 
dearly loves a lord, we all know; 
and when he takes to talking about 
him simply because he ¢s a lord, 
the spectacle is not edifying. Grant 
that he may be a great lord, great 
in excellence, in attainments, in 
character, and the silliness of the 
act is modified ; he may be really 
worth talking about, or what he 
has done or is doing may; and 
only then can the tendency to turn 
him into a topic of talk be consi- 
dered free from the snobbishness 
likely to attach to the habit. There 
is a great difference in a reference 
to and a critical or laudatory ex- 
amination of his deeds and the 
making our intimacy with him the 
paramount point in the conversa- 
tion, for from that moment we, by 
interposing our shadow, begin to 
cbscure the lustre which enshrines 
him. If we seem to assume that 
because we stand within it it is 
part of our own, we only make our 
own opacity the more apparent. We 
can only value it as a clear and 
wholesome light by standing apart 
from it, and looking at it without 
any thought of the rays which 
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fall upon us; for these will never 
light up any merits we ourselves 
may possess; they will tend pro- 
bably only to show our own short- 
comings. The inmates of a closely- 
sheltered and curtained house can- 
not claim for themselves any spon- 
taneous loyalty because the outer 
front of their abode is brilliantly 
lighted-up by the gorgeous gas de- 
vice shining forth from the man- 
sion opposite. Yet it is not unfre- 
quently their habit, on a royal 
birthday say, to go about vaunting 
the splendour of their street, and 
to declare that it contains the most 
loyal inhabitants of the town, and 
will tell you probably that you 
should on no account miss seeing 
‘our illumination ;’ forgetting, how- 
ever, that all attempts to claim the 
lustre for themselves merely draws 
attention to their own density and 
meanness—to the dingy blankness 
of their own abode. 

Jones, however, is not of this 
opinion ; quite the contrary. When 
he tells you that Lord Crackleton, 
privately consulted him about, and 
gave him the outline of, what he 
was going to say in that maiden 
speech in the House by which the 
young nobleman jumped at once 
to the position of the most pro- 
mising statesman of the day, and 
Jones goes on to discuss the merits 
of the speech very much as if he 
had delivered it, your attention is 
diverted from the profound insight 
into the question at issue, and the 
close logical deductions which the 
oration evidenced by the boring 
egotism of Jones. You are chiefly 
impressed by the fact that Jones is 
not quoting that shrewd argumen- 
tative rhetoric and those rounded 
periods in simple admiration of 
Lord Crackleton, but only because 
he wants to let you understand 
what a fine fellow he must be to 
be so intimate with a lord. No, 
from the difference in their relative 
social positions Jones can only 
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make his intimacy with ‘Crackle 
ton,’ as he calls him, bearable to 
his listeners, and hold its proper 
place in the conversation, by keep- 
ing it quite subservient to the 
nobleman’s merits as a public cha- 
racter. Then it approximates to 
hero-worship, which is a form, and 
the only one, perhaps, justifiable 
by good taste, in which we can talk 
of our big acquaintances. This, 
however, is not the habit of Jones ; 
the only hero he worships is him- 
self, and we know the result. 

Look at him from another point: 
say another Jones, a Smith, or a 
Brown ; but we will stick to Jones. 
He is very wealthy. He came to 
London with the proverbial half- 
crown in his pocket—may have 
been a fourpenny-piece—and by 
his own praiseworthy diligence, 
probity, and shrewdness has at- 
tained to great wealth; and now 
that he has time to rest a little in 
his well-earned leisure, he finds he 
wants something more. He wants 
position, celebrity—celebrity, mark 
you—as something beyond the 
mere deservedly-fortunate trader. 
There are various channels open 
to him by which he can at least 
acquire a reflected lustre. His 
selection of one of these will de- 
pend not so much on any natural 
taste for anything (for he has very 
little taste for anything but money- 
making), but on his ambition. 

Does he desire to ‘cut a dash,’ 
as he would call it, in the world 
of fashion? If so he will have an 
opera-box, horses, carriages, and 
every appliance which will aid 
madame, his wife, to display her 
rotund proportions to the utmost 
advantage in all scenes and on all 
occasions where the best people 
most do congregate; he will keep 
open house on the most magnifi- 
cent scale; by his entertainments 
and the celebrities he can induce 
to attend them he will obtain some- 
thing of the lustre that he seeks. 
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It is nothing to him that his guests 
sneer at and ridicule him whilst 
partaking of his profuse hospitality ; 
he does not mind this so long as 
he can get them to visit him on 
any terms, and so long as he can 
have it reported in the Morning 
Post that ‘last evening the saloons 
in the sumptuous mansion of Jabez 
Jones, Esq., at Czarina Gate, were 
thrown open to a distinguished 
and fashionable assembly, amongst 
whom were observed,’ &c.; and 
then follows the list, which is the 
crucial test in Jones’s mind of the 
success of his effort. A baronet 
makes him happy, alord ortwotrium- 
phant; that their reputations areshy 
and their ladies equally so does not 
affect him ; and if, interspersed in 
the remainder of the throng, there 
appear a few names distinguished 
in art, literature, science, or what 
not, so much the better; but the 
iridescence of these sort of people 
gives him little anxiety, holding 
them as he does rather cheap. 

Perhaps music or private the- 
atricals are the bent of Mrs. Jones, 
and then it will be recorded that, 
after a dinner-party, at which a se- 
lect circle were entertained, Signor 
Fan Tutti, the eminent violinist, or 
La Signorina Staccato, the renown- 
ed soprano, with a following of 
minor musical luminaries, delighted 
the crowded rooms. 

Tableaux vivants, again—if they 
be superintended by renowned ar- 
tists and actors, and duly described 
and reported in the newspapers— 
will help to cast a dazzling glamour 
over the house of Jones, amply suf- 
ficient to satisfy the aspirations of 
its head. He acquires a celebrity, 
an effulgence — borrowed though 
they be—which he thinks (vain 
mistaken man !) make him some- 
body; somebody more important 
in the eyes of an obsequious mul- 
titude than the honest, hardwork- 
ing, and successful ironfounder, 
who has risen from nothing. 
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As an adjunct to this turn for a 
fashionable renown, Jones will go 
in for yachting perhaps, and by an 
unlimited expenditure become pos- 
sessed of a craft which wins half 
the regatta prizes of the season ; 
and then bursts forth a lime-like 
light upon his name, highly grati- 
fying, when it is announced that 
‘the beautiful schooner-yacht, the 
Ozone, the property of Jabez Jones, 
Esq., of Czarina Gate, carried off,’ 
&c. Should Jones, on the other 
hand, be of a sporting horsey turn, 
he will take to driving four-in-hand 
on a coach of conspicuous hue; or 
he may strive, by the acquisition 
and breeding of racers, to turn upon 
himself ‘the fierce light that beats 
upon’—the turf. 

If, however, he be a man of 
gentler mould, and none of these 
outlets for distinction are to his 
fancy, or not sufficiently refined or 
polished to reflect the sort of lustre 
he sets his heart on, he may take 
to picture-buying, nowadays a very 
favourite way of pushing oneself 
into the noonday glare of no- 
toriety. 

See him then, for instance, 
gaunt, tall, hard-featured, unsym- 
pathetic, dressed in shining black 
cloth, with a certain assumption 
about him of the clerical air, which 
is his only notion of looking like 
a gentleman—see him standing in 
the midst of the fashionable crowd 
assembled at the private view of 
the Royal Academy. He is pointed 
out to you by Flutterbuck—that 
eminent dilettante and man-about- 
town, who knows everything and 
everybody—as ‘Jones.’ You say, 
‘Indeed; what of that ? 

‘What of that ?’ repeats Flutter- 
buck ; ‘ why, don’t you know Jabez 
Jones? He is the man who has 
bought Strontian’s great picture. 
There, there, that one; “ The Delu- 
sion” it’s called. He has given five 
thousand pounds for it.’ And you 
probably take another look at 
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Jones. You look at him, perhaps, 
rather more than at the picture, 
unless you are very fond of pictures, 
which is doubtful, if you have been 
honoured by an invitation from the 
Royal Academy to its private view. 
He has suddenly become imbued 
in your eyes with an interest which 
he never could have had as Jones 
the great iron-and-brass founder ; 
the rays from Strontian’s genius are 
falling on him, and this is what he 
wanted—what he has paid five 
thousand pounds to acquire. Nor 
does this linking of genius and 
wealth together end here. Later 
on, when there has been time for 
‘The Delusion’ to be engraved, you 
stop, as in front of an old friend, 
before an ‘artist’s proof after let- 
ters’ of the work, hanging in the 
windows of the print-shops, and 
you read that it is an ‘ Engraving 
after a picture by Xenophon Stron- 
tian, R.A., in the possession of 
Jabez Jones, Esq.’ 

Thus, again and again, the two 
names, side by side, are distributed 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and handed down to 
an admiring posterity. By and by 
you will see repetitions of this con- 
junction in the matter of other pic- 
tures, and if you chance to meet 
Flutterbuck at a private view a 
year or two hence, he will tell you 
how ‘Jones (there he stands, you 
see!) has been buying, right and 
left, all the best pictures ; doesn’t 
mind what he pays for them,’ says 
Flutterbuck. ‘The dealers make 
a fine thing out of him, as well as 
the artists ; he is a regular annuity 
to them: knows nothing about pic- 
tures himself; been well advised, 
of course; but he has got a fine 
collection together, a celebrated 
collection indeed.’ And once more 
your eyes fall upon the gaunt figure 
of Jones, as it stands lighted up by 
the borrowed beams shed upon it 
from the canvases surrounding 
him. 
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‘He owns this one, and that one, 
and those two over there; he bought 
those straight off the easel,’ goes on 
Flutterbuck, pointing with his roll- 
ed-up catalogue, like a truncheon, 
right and left ; ‘and they are all by 
good men, you know; and though 
he does pay a little through the 
nose for them perhaps they are not 
bad investments, and if they came 
to the hammer to-morrow most of 
them would fetch more than he has 
given. The fact is, and this is the 
secret, he has not a bad picture in 
his collection, and so they improve 
each other: pictures, you know, 
like people, are judged by the com- 
pany they keep. Oh, I know him 
intimately : I was dining with him 
last night, and he told me in con- 
fidence—in confidence, mind you ! 
—that he had paid Racksell the 
dealer a thousand pounds’ profit on 
that picture of Strontian’s, “ The 
Delusion,” which you remember he 
bought two years ago; you see the 
engraving everywhere. He did not 
get it straight from Strontian. I 
told him I thought he was right ; 
in point of fact it was by my advice 
he first began to collect. He al- 
ways takes my advice, consults me 
now about every picture he buys.’ 

And, if you are not by this time 
quite blinded by the reflected lustre 
lighting up Jones, you will just be 
able to see out of one corner of your 
eye that Flutterbuck is not wholly 
insensible to the glory which he 
conceives is now hovering around 
his own bald head. His intimacy 
with Jones, the celebrated collector 
of modern pictures, illumines the 
halo, even though it be but the 
reflection of a reflection. 

Flutterbuck, not entirely free 
from the frail tendency to mistake 
reflected lustre for real fire, has 
begun to look upon Jones, after 
all, as somebody; has begun to 
credit him with some innate bril- 
liancy of his own. So dazzled and 
dazed do he and Jones and some 
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of the rest of us become, that it is 
difficult at times to distinguish be- 
tween the lustre which is real and 
that which is reflected ; and as long 
as we are liable to this confusion 
of ideas we shall have Jones swag- 
gering about his intimacy with 
Lord Crackleton, giving gorgeous 
feasts and entertainments at Czar- 
ina Gate, building yachts, driving 
coaches, keeping race-horses, or 


September. 


buying pictures which he does not 
understand, and Flutterbuck and 
his like following suit. 

Inevitably, so long as the world 
is prone to estimate the tinsel and 
the gaud of life higher than the 
sober hues of probity and worth, 
and to set wealth and title up in 
the first place, a grand acquaint- 
ance will be a popular theme to 
dilate upon. 

W. W. FENN. 
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Up, up, awake! ’tis a misty morn, 
The hills are kissed by the sun ; 
Aurora has passed through the gates o’ the dawn ; 
So out with your dog and gun. 
Diana herself would leave the chase— 
Both bow and arrow scorning— 
If she met with a fair young Englishman 
Out with his gun in the morning. 


Up, up, awake! ere the purple heath 
Is freed from the sparkling dew ; 

Where the brackens fade in the sunlit glade 
There are voices calling you. 

Sweet Hebe, the rogue! would loiter herself, 
Not heeding Juno’s warning, 

If she chanced to stray from the clouds of myth 
Such a glorious autumn morning. 


Up, up, awake! no longer let 
The god of sleep enchain you ; 
Shake Morpheus off: that dreamer yet 
Still serves to please or pain you. 
And away, I say, o’er the purple heath, 
All meaner pastimes scorning, 
Than treading your way, with dog and gun, 
Such a bright September morning. 


A, E. GLASE. 





MISTRESS EUPHEMIA, 


By ETHEL S. COXON. 


—>—_—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ But, fairest Euphemia—’ 

‘But! No buts, sir! All I have 
said is, that I am not responsible to 
Mr. Templeton for my actions, and 
that I am not aware who appointed 
him censor of my behaviour.’ 

There are some women who have 
a marvellous talent for putting an 
adversary in the wrong; Mistress 
Euphemia Walwyn was one of them. 
As she walked along the narrow 
path ofthe shrubbery, her brocade 
rustling, her cheeks crimson, and 
her eyes flashing fire from anger, 
poor William Templeton, following 
humbly behind her, felt that he 
must have behaved in a most pre- 
suming and overbearing fashion, 
and that the lady had good reason 
for her indignation. | 

‘ Mistress Euphemia"" he said im- 
ploringly. 

But Mistress Euphemia would 
not listen ; she walked on in front 
with a toss of her head, apparently 
betokening intense anger, though 
an observer who saw her face might 
have noticed a certain smile of tri- 
umph lurking in the corners of her 
pouting lips, and a laughing gleam 
in her eyes, that betrayed a know- 
ledge of her power, and a deter- 
mination to use it. 

‘ Adorable Euphemia !’ 

* Adorable, forsooth! Do you 
call it adoration to be as jealous as 
the Moor in the play-book, and as 
domineering as—as I don’t know 
what? No, sir; I am. not your 
Slave yet, nor of any man.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid you should ever 
be aught to me, madam, but my 
queen and mistress !’ 


Having brought her lover down 
to the proper pitch of humility and 
abasement, Mistress Euphemia felt 
she might relent a little ; she turned 
round with a smile : 

‘A pretty speech, but one some- 
what stale, Mr. Templeton.’ 

‘ A true one, nevertheless.’ 

Despite his utter subjugation to 
his fair despot, William Templeton 
looked every inch a brave gentle- 
man as he spoke. Even Mistress 
Walwyn, looking at him, was fain 
to confess he was the ‘ properest 
figure ofa man’ she knew of, as he 
stood there, his fair rather sun- 
burnt face lit with a glow of eager- 
ness, and his air of submission be- 
coming him well, perhaps the bet- 
ter because he was over six feet in 
height, with shoulders broad in pro- 
portion. 

‘Then,’ said Mistress Euphemia, 
with a delicious smile, ‘then you 
will no longer play the malcontent 
to your sovereign ?” 

* Never, if she will but pardon 
me this time.’ 

‘Here is her hand in pledge of 
it ;’ and he kissed a hand, such as is 
seldom seen—in very truth the hand 
of a queen—long and white and 
shapely, yet with strength and 
power mingled in its lissom grace. 

Mistress Euphemia Walwyn was 
an heiress; her father had died 
when she was a child, leaving her 
to the care and guidance of her mo- 
ther; a fair gentle woman, with little 
strength or ability to cope with her 
daughter’s imperious nature. 

Before she was sixteen Mistress 
Euphemia was the toast of the 
county ; before she was seventeen 
she had lovers by the dozen, ad- 
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mirers by the hundred ; indeed it 
was no wonder, for besides her for- 
tune—which was the largest of any 
lady’s in Devon—she had beauty, 
wit, and withal sweetness enough 
for twenty women; she was no So- 
phia Western or Amelia Booth 
though ; rathera Charlotte Grandi- 
son, with a temper stronger than 
many a man’s, and a face as fair as 
that of any woman that ever lived. 
Many ladies sighed over her, 
and pitied the man who should 
win her; indeed it seemed as 
though no ordinary mortal would 
be needed to take the fair, proud, 
defiant creature, who dared the 
world so lightly, riding rough-shod 
over its prejudices in a manner 
that caused many of her female 
friends to stand aghast with horror. 

Nevertheless she had a thousand 
charms; she was generous and 
open and true, with a frank daring 
and chivalry resembling that of an 
ardent boy ; her laughalone sufficed 
to make a man fall in love with 
her; it was the sweetest ever heard, 
clear and soft, yet with a ringing 
merriment that made the hearts of 
those that heard it glad as they 
would have been at the song of a 
thrush. But it is useless to describe 
her ; one moment she was haughty 
and cold, a queenly Artemis; the 
next, gay, unrestrained, and free, 
with the bright gladness ofa Hebe. 
But, charming as she was, to con- 
fess the truth, the adorable Eu- 
phemia was an arrant flirt. 

She was a flirt; it seemed as 
though she could not help herself, 
and that her flirting was part of her- 
self. Indeed, for what reason had 
Nature given her that creamy satin 
skin ; those smiling pouting lips, 
redder than any rose ; those laugh- 
ing hazel eyes, with their long 
lashes and clear arched brows, if 
not to employ them in subduing 
the whole of the male race, or of 
as many of its members as she 
might chance to come in contact 
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with? If she were to confine her 
charms to the conquest of one in- 
dividual, she might as well be plain 
Nell Gower of Tolgarth, who, de- 
spite her squint and brown skin, 
had married as comely a young fel- 
low, with a good fortune, as was to 
be found in the whole of the West 
country. No, Mistress Euphemia 
felt that her beauty was given her 
to use as a weapon against the 
whole race of men, and use it she 
did most unmercifully; the only 
danger was, that one day she 
might chance to wound herself. 

Mr. Templeton was one of her 
humblest adorers, and, as a conse- 
quence, one of the most ill-used ; 
yet he was a lover many girls would 
have been proud of; handsome, 
young, his own master, with a fair 
fortune and a sweet temper, the 
very mirror of honour and truth; a 
man who might make any woman 
happy provided that she loved 
him. 

He had been one of Mistress 
Walwyn’s train of adorers for the 
last two years, and yet had never 
dared to speak of his love, except 
in the stock phrases of gallantry of 
that day, that might mean every- 
thing or nothing according to the 
will of the person addressed. Mis- 
tress Euphemia chose that they 
should mean the latter, yet she did 
not loosen the hold she had on 
Mr. Templeton, and would have 
been very wrathful had he shown 
any sign of breaking from his alle- 
giance. 

The quarrel of to-day was an al- 
most unprecedented event. As a 
rule, William Templeton was so 
utterly her slave, that he never 
dared to murmur at aught that his 
mistress chose to do; but it hap- 
pened that at a ball the night be- 
fore, Euphemia, after promising him 
the first minuet, had broken her 
word, and danced the whole night 
with Lord Wreford, a London beau, 
who was paying a visit to his 
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brother-in-law, Sir Henry Smeaton, 
turning the heads and conquering 
the hearts of all the women within 
twenty miles by his town graces, 
and, as a natural consequence, 
driving all the men into a frenzy of 
anger and jealousy. 

Still Mr. Templeton would never 
have dreamt of grumbling or re- 
monstrating with his fair imperious 
tyrant, though he had thought of 
this dance for a week before, and 
ordered a new crimson-velvet suit 
and white-satin waistcoat, laced and 
flowered with gold, expressly for 
the occasion ; though he had lain 
awake at night, pondering the pretty 
speeches he would make her, to 
which she might at last return a 
gracious reply. Still, I say, he 
never said a word, though every 
smile she gave the d/asé London 
lord stabbed him to the very core 
of his honest heart. But because 
he did not sit, silent and sulking, in 
a corner, as his despot would have 
liked, but actually danced with 
pretty Lucy Fairfax, who was only 
too glad to have him for a partner, 
Mistress Euphemia, forsooth, chose 
to be mightily offended, would not 
speak a word to him, and the next 
morning, when he rode over to 
Walwyn Manor to see her and 
make his peace, she taxed him with 
inconstancy, falsehood, and many 
other hard words, that were too 
much for his spirit. 

‘Why, madam,’ he cried, ‘ what 
did you with Lord Wreford? You 
are free, but if I dare to say a 
word—’ 

This was too much ; it was rank 
rebellion, and must be treated as 
such. Sc Mistress Euphemia turn- 
ed round upon him, asking him 
with huge disdain who gave him 
the right to question her conduct. 
Which speech gave rise to the con- 
versation set down at the beginning 
of this history. 

The quarrel being ended, the 
conqueror felt as gracious as a con- 
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queror can afford to do, and resting 
her hand lightly on the arm of her 
captive, strolled with him through 
the sweet old-fashioned garden, 
along the turf paths bordered with 
strawberry - plants, behind which 
grew tall white liliesand columbines 
and clove-pinks and damask- and 
musk-roses,under the shadows ofthe 
trees of which last you could stand; 
carnations drooped their tall heads, 
heavy with fragrance; and the long 
hedges of sweetbrier and honey- 
suckle sent forth their mingled 
scent, that ‘came and went in the 
air like music.’ It was the sort of 
garden that must have inspired the 
time-honoured distich : 
‘ The rose is red, the violet's blue, 
Carnation's sweet, and so are you,’ 

A compliment of somewhat the 
same nature floated mistily through 
Mr. Templeton’s brain, but before 
he could array it in words, a sudden 
turn in the walk brought them face 
to face with Lord Wreford. 

Mr. Templeton cursed his un- 
lucky fate: never had Mistress 
Walwyn been so bewitching and 
gracious as during the last ten 
minutes, and now it would all be 
changed. 

‘What, you, Lord Wreford !’ she 
said, with a laugh. ‘I did not know 
you London fine gentlemen could 
rise so early, far less be up, dressed, 
and have ridden five miles. May 
I take the earliness of your visit as 
a compliment to myself?’ 

‘To what else can you ascribe 
it, madam, but to my devotion to 
you ?” 

‘That must be great indeed, if 
it can induce you to ride five miles 
to see me on a fair June morning.’ 

The touch of scorn was scarcely 
perceptible, but Lord Wreford felt 
it, and it made him lower his voice 
to a tenderer tone as he said, 

‘ And had it been five times five 
miles, and the morning the darkest 
in winter, instead of bright and 
fair as your own sweet self, I should 
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still have been here. Do you not 
believe me, Mistress Euphemia ?’ 

‘I do not know, my lord.’ 

Mistress Euphemia had as yet 
never fenced with an antagonist 
worthy her skill; all her victims 
had been so poorly versed in the 
art of coquetry that their conquest 
was easy; but now she was en- 
gaged with a swordsman more skill- 
ed than herself, and one whose 
bold unexpected strokes took her 
so aback that she could not at once 
parry them, as she could the move- 
ments of less adroit fencers. Lord 
Wreford understood this perfectly 
well. 

‘Ah, madam, it is the wish of my 
heart that you should.’ 

‘Do what, my lord ?” 

* Believe entirely in me.’ 

‘ Believe entirely ina man’s word? 
No, my lord, my faith is not large 
enough for that.’ 

Meantime Mr. Templeton had 
fallen back, with a very gloomy 
look on his face. Mistress Euphe- 
mia noted it, and could not with- 
stand the delight of tormenting him 
still further, and the darker his 
countenance grew the more she 
flirted with Lord Wreford. 

‘You are not going, Mr. Tem- 
pleton ?’ she inquired, in a tone of 
great surprise, as when they reached 
the bowling-green William made as 
though he would go. 

*I am afraid I must,’ he said. 

‘Nonsense ; I am your queen, 
and command you to stay.’ 

‘ My queen has many servants,’ 
he replied quietly, ‘and I am not 
of much account. IfI could serve 
her I would stay; as it is, good- 
day, Mistress Euphemia.’ 

He bent again to kiss her hand, 
with a courtesy that was not servile, 
but manly. She had never liked 
him so well before, and for a mo- 
ment she was angry with herself for 
having put him to such pain; 
then she turned away, saying 
lightly, 
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‘As you will. I will not detain 
you against your own wish. Lord 
Wreford, your arm.’ 

Lord Wreford—who during this 
dialogue had been intent on teasing 
Mistress Walwyn’s pet pug-dog, an 
animal equally valuable and hide- 
ous—now came forward, and he 
and she sauntered towards the 
house. William, turning at the end 
of the bowling-green, saw them 
thus—he toying with the poman- 
der-ball that hung from her side, 
and she, with her head slightly 
bent, listening to what her com- 
panion was saying; and the lad— 
for he was little more—went away 
with a bitter storm of rage and love 
in his heart. 

As to Mistress Euphemia, she 
was not going to care for her swain’s 
discomfiture ; if he chose to be so 
sulky, it mattered nothing to her. 
So she argued to herself, and as 
she could not shake off a certain 
uncomfortable feeling at heart, as- 
cribed it to ‘ the vapours.’ 

Waiwyn Manor was a stately old 
mansion, in the early Tudor style ; 
and as Lord Wreford looked up at 
its ivy-grown gablesand massive red- 
brick walls, mellowed by time and 
lit by the morning sunlight, that 
filtered through the great elm-trees 
shading the house, he thought that, 
after all, a man might do worse than 
live there for the six months of the 
year that London was empty, if he 
gained with it the beautiful creature 
by his side, and a clear rental of 
five thousand. He was forty, deeply 
in debt, and it was really time that 
he should settle down ; anyhow, it 
was worth thinking of. 

As to the fair mistress of the 
manor, she was rather weary of 
Lord Wreford’s society; she did 
not know why, but she felt just a 
little bored by the cynical tone of 
his talk that had at first so amused 
her. Still he was a lord, with the 
chance of one day succeeding to an 
earldom, and she supposed that if, 
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as seemed probable, he proposed 
to her, she must say yes; even the 
remote chance of a _ countess’s 
coronet was not likely to fall in 
her way more than once. 

He stayed to dinner, which was 
at two o'clock, and afterwards sat 
in the withdrawing-room, listening 
to Mistress Euphemia singing. She 
had a noble voice, clear and deep, 
and the rich sweet tones rang 
through the room, now full and 
satisfying, and then in soft low 
whispers, so perfect that they 
stirred even the fibres of what 
Lord Wreford called his heart, but 
what was in reality the pleasure- 
loving part of his brain. 

Madam Walwyn, Euphemia’s 
mother, sat by the bay window 
over her tambour, noting what 
passed, but making no observa- 
tions thereupon ; she liked to hear 
her daughter sing, was fond of her, 
and proud of her beauty, but it 
would never have occurred to her 
to influence Mistress Euphemia’s 
actions. 

Still when Lord Wreford had 
gone, she did say, 

‘I thought you would have 
asked William Templeton to stay 
to dinner, Euphemia.’ 

Euphemia was walking up and 
down the room, her hands clasped 
behind her, her face somewhat 
thoughtful. She turned round as 
her mother spoke. 

‘Mr. Templeton followed his 
own choice. I was not wanting 
in hospitality ; it was he that did 
not choose to avail himself of my 
offer.’ 

Madam Walwyn said no more ; 
she understood the case perfectly 
well. 

‘I am tired,’ said Mistress 
Euphemia at length, ‘and have 
the vapours. By your leave, ma- 
dam, I will rest in my room till 
supper.’ 

She went to her own pretty 
sitting-room, and stood by the 
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window looking out on the wide 
park richly wooded, where the deer 
were feeding, and the fruitful land 
beyond. 

‘ And all this will belong to who- 
ever gains me,’ she said, with a 
smile, as though feeling her own 
importance. 

Did this lord wish to buy her 
and her lands with his title and his 
languid, polished, voué self? And 
was he indeed a good exchange for 
her liberty and queendom — and 
freedom to love where she would ? 
There, it was unpleasant to think 
of. She did not know. She would 
not decide till she was obliged to. 

So her thoughts ran; and then 
came others that caused the colour 
of her cheeks to deepen, and lips 
and eyes to light in a half-happy, 
half-ashamed smile ; only for a mo- 
ment, however; she drove them 
away with an impatient exclama- 
tion, as though scorning her weak- 
ness. 

She resumed her walk up and 
down the room, but came to a halt 
on catching sight of her face and 
figure reflected in a long pier-glass; 
indeed the picture was very lovely. 

She had arrayed herself in full 
dress for dinner, and her sacque of 
the pale lilac, then known under 
the name of stifled sighs, was bro- 
caded with silver, and trimmed 
with lace of the same—a dazzling 
dress, and one that became her 
well, causing her eyes to appear 
still more lustrous and her skin 
more brilliant, yet soft ; as did her 
hair, which was drawn off from her 
fair forehead into an enormous 
toupee, and thick curls that clustered 
round her neck, making it appear 
ivory-white by the side of their 
ashen-gray softness. 

‘ Surely this face should achieve 
something more than a mere coun- 
try squire !’ she said, smiling at the 
brilliant reflection in the glass. 
‘ And yet he is so good, so true.’ 

The last words broke from her 
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as if against her will, and the 
thoughtful look on her face deep- 
ened into a frown. 

‘They call me a coquette,’ she 
said at last, ‘and I will prove 
worthy of my name; but a coquette 
had better not stop to think.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘GENTLEMEN, fill your glasses 
for a toast I know you will all 
drink right willingly — Mistress 
Euphemia Walwyn, the boast of 
the West country !’ 

The toast was drunk with enthu- 
siasm by the party, most of whom 
were rather flushed with wine ; only 
one man allowed his glass scarcely 
to touch his lips in honour of the 
lady ; that man was Lord Wreford. 

For Mistress Walwyn had refused 
him, and he hated her with a mean 
base hatred that could only have 
existed in the breast of a bad man. 
It was hardly a week since he had 
ridden away from Walwyn Manor, 
vowing vengeance on the girl who 
had dared to reject him, and ever 
since he had been plotting and 
planning a scheme by which to 
wreak his rage upon her; it was 
matured now. He had read what 
she herself hardly knew of—her 
love for William ‘Templeton—and 
it was through her heart that he 
had determined to strike his blow, 
but his time was not yet come ; and 
with a bland smile he lifted his 
glass to his lips, setting it down 
again with the wine untasted. 

The scene was the largest room 
in the chief inn of Exeter, the time 
nine P.M., and the company most 
of the gentlemen who dwelt within 
twenty miles of the city, and who 
had met at the Bell to drink a 
bowl, or rather a good many bowls, 
of punch, and indulge in a cast or 
two of the dice before proceeding 
to the assembly that was held that 
night at the town hall. To judge 
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from their faces, many of the gen- 
tlemen would be quite unable to 
quit their present position, except 
to assume a humbler one. 

William Templeton was there, 
but he had been more temperate 
than most. The idea of appear- 
ing before his mistress flushed and 
heated with wine would have dis- 
gusted him, and he let the bottle 
pass him again and again till his 
friends rallied him on his absti- 
nence. He had reason to be glad 
of it soon ; for he heard Lord Wre- 
ford in his low sneering tone utter 
some base speech against women, 
that if spoken now before a party 
of gentlemen might cause the 
offender to be kicked out of the 
room, but then was considered 
rather a mark of high breeding. 

Not however by all the company. 
The veins in Mr. Templeton’s fore- 
head swelled, and his hands were 
clenched as though in anger. Lord 
Wreford cast one keen glance at 
him, then continued, 

‘ For myself I have ever been a 
professed adorer of the sex, and I 
love a fine woman better than any- 
thing the world can show; but as 
to believing in her truth or honour, 
I would as soon believe that the 
wind will stay for ever in the west, 
or that a soap-bubble will never 
burst.’ 

This remark my lord made in a 
low but perfectly clear tone, appa- 
rently speaking to his right-hand 
neighbour,—a small Devonshire 
squire, as utter a toady, and as 
low in morals and nature, as a 
man could well be,—but from time 
to time glancing at Mr. Templeton. 

‘Does your lordship speak of 
the sex in general, or of one wo- 
man in particular?’ inquired the 
former worthy, leering hideously. 

His lordship shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and took a pinch of snuff, an 
action that displayed his white deli- 
cate hand to admiration. 

‘Of both, sir. All wits from the 
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time the world began have declared 
woman’s nature to be as changeful 
as the wind, her boasted virtue frail 
and hollow as a bubble. I, while 
humbly indorsing my belief in their 
knowledge of woman as a whole, 
add my experience of women in 
particular as perfectly agreeable to 
their conclusions.’ 

This speech written down seems 
somewhat studied and lengthy ; it 
needed the airy grace of my lord’s 
manner, the slight curl of his finely- 
cut lip, to make its point, and these 
gave it the sharpness of a poisoned 
arrow. 

None heard it but the squire and 
William Templeton. Most of the 
company were too tipsy to under- 
stand any conversation not relating 
to themselves ; and those who were 
not were engaged in a noisy dis- 
cussion as to the character of Mr. 
Wilkes, under cover of which Lord 
Wreford’s remarks passed unheed- 
ed. His lordship went on: 

‘Your western beauties, sir, are 
adorable. Nothing was ever seen 
so fresh and fair as they ; they stir 
even my heart. Zhey know not 
the snares of a town life, ‘hey have 
never felt the temptations and dan- 
gers of London, that Mr. Addison 
described thirty years ago, and that 
assuredly have not decreased since 
then ; yet let me ask you if even 
in this quiet Devon the breath of 
scandal is quite unknown? Is a 
fair one’s fall a thing unheard of? 
If so, I have found Arcadia. If 
not, why, sir, what shall we say of 
women’s honour? They can all 
be subdued, ’tis but a matter of 
time ; even that fair and proud 
beauty whose health—’ 

‘Stop, my lord; not a word of 
that lady. What you have already 
said isa lie, an insult to every gen- 
tleman that has or had a mother; 
but you touch not her name while 
I can prevent it.’ 

William Templeton had started 
up, his face crimson, his eyes blaz- 
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ing with rage, but his voice so clear 
and stern it roused the general at- 
tention, and caused all eyes to be 
turned on him, wondering what had 
caused this sudden outburst. 

Lord Wreford’s hands trifled 
with his gold snuff-box, but there 
was a dangerous gleam in his eyes 
as he looked up, saying quietly, 

‘If Mr. Templeton chooses to 
take upon himself the command of 
my words, he must give me a suffi- 
cient reason for so doing, or an 
apology for meddling. If he says 
I have spoken a lie, the same 
course is open to him.’ 

‘And I, my lord, repeat what I 
have said—that your words con- 
tained a cowardly lie; and that 
you shall not in my presence, or 
to my knowledge, utter a word 
against the lady whose humble 
servant I have the honour to be.’ 

‘ That is enough ; we need bandy 
no more words; it only remains to 
fix the time and place of meeting.’ 

‘There is no time like the pre- 
sent,’ said William. 

‘ There I differ from you, I am 
afraid. I should be very glad to 
meet your wishes were I not en- 
gaged for several minuets to-night. 
You, sir, will perceive that I must 
not break my engagements, and 
this little encounter might prevent 
me from making my appearance at 
the assembly. The same reason 
will doubtless apply to you,’ con- 
tinued my lord, with a slightly sar- 
castic smile. ‘ After the ball it will 
be too late ; and to-morrow morning 
I am sorry to say I am engaged till 
near eleven, but by that time I 
shall be at yourservice ; our seconds 
will find a spot where we shall be 
secure from interruption. Will this 
suit you ?” 

‘It must, my lord, returned 
Mr. Templeton, with a grave bow. 

‘Then all is settled; and now, 
gentlemen, do you not think it is 
time for the assembly ?” 

‘I think I managed that rather 
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neatly,’ said Lord Wreford to him- 
self, as he stepped into the chair 
that was to convey him to the ball- 
room. 

It was rather late when the 
party from the Bell arrived at the 
assembly. The third country dance 
was just over, and the first face 
that met William Templeton’s eyes 
as he entered was that of Mistress 
Euphemia, radiant with conquest. 
She was leaning on the arm of a 
new admirer, a Sir Lucius Thorne, 
and was so engaged in conversa- 
tion that, though she gave William 
a gracious bow and smile, she did 
not observe how stern were his 
eyes, nor how pale his looks. 

It was his first duel that was to 
take place on the morrow, and he 
had little, if any, doubt of the re- 
sult. Lord Wreford was well known 
as a swordsman who had few 
equals; and William himself, al- 
though a tolerably good fencer, 
knew he had but little chance 
against him. Still he could not 
realise that in little more than 
twelve hours he would very pro- 
bably be dead and cold, never to 
feel love or jealousy, pleasure or 
pain, any more. 

Well, he would not think of it. 
If this were to be the last evening 
of his life, he would enjoy it. Earth 
still held three hours of sweetness 
for him, if during that time he could 
touch Mistress Euphemia’s hand, 
and look into her dark eyes, even 
if it were for the last time. 

Mistress Euphemia had never 
looked more lovely than she did 
that evening ; both in beauty and 
dress she far outshone every wo- 
man in the room. William had 
never seen her so dazzling, and he 
sighed as he thought how he had 
dreamt of winning the fair imperial 
creature, who treated the homage 
of better men than him with a 
lightness that was almost scorn. 

Still she had promised him a 
minuet, and he determined to claim 
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it. He made his way to where she 
sat, surrounded by a crowd of men. 

‘This is the dance you promised 
me,’ he said. 

Her quick ear detected some- 
thing, she could not tell what, un- 
usual in his voice; whatever it was 
it half alarmed, half pleased, her ; 
for the first time she felt that sense 
of her lover’s manhood that has 
such a strange charm for every 
woman. She rose without a word, 
and taking his arm let him lead 
her to the space reserved for the 
minuet dancers. 

The strange feeling of submis- 
sion was gone in a moment, and 
again she was her own wicked 
charming self, fully resolved to 
punish Mr. Templeton for having 
so affected her. 

But for the thought of how near 
was the time when they would be 
parted, never perhaps to meet 
again on earth, he could hardly 
have brooked her cruelty; as it 
was he bore all her hard speeches 
quietly, answering her slight cut- 
ting sarcasms only with a smile, 
though they pained him to the 
heart. 

Mistress Walwyn felt equally 
angry with herself and him; she 
hated herself for her rude unkind- 
ness; she hated him for bearing 
it and not paying her back in her 
own coin, though she knew she 
would have hated him yet more if 
he had. 

This battle in her own mind 
made her harder than ever out- 
wardly. She flirted as she hod 
never flirted before, and had kind 
words and sweet smiles for every 
one but Mr. Templeton ; nay, 
when Lord Wreford came up and 
asked her for a dance, despite all 
that had passed between them— 
despite the strange smile on his 
delicate cruel face that made her 
frightened without knowing why— 
despite the loathing for the man 
that had grown up in her heart, 
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she rose and stood up with him 
for the gavotte that was just be- 
ginning. 

This was more than William 
could bear, and he left the room 
hastily. She saw his face as he 
passed her, wan and haggard, with 
a fierce gleam in his eyes; the 
sight struck a chill to her heart 
that she would not acknowledge 
even to herself. ‘ Jealous, she 
thought, ‘and would not stop to 
see if I should relent. I’ve no 
patience with him. Never mind, 
he will be sure to ride over to- 
morrow morning, and then I will 
be very kind to him ; for I do like 
him after all. Poor William ! 

For all her triumph she was 
glad when she found herself in the 
coach, jolting homewards over the 
rough country roads. Madam Wal- 
wyn, who had spent the evening 
at ombre in the card-room, dozed 
comfortably by her daughter’s side, 
and Mistress Euphemia wished she 
could do the like, for the company 
of her own thoughts was anything 
but pleasant. 

‘I never used to think,’ she 
mused to herself when she was at 
last at home, seated in an easy- 
chair in her own room, awaiting 
the coming of her maid to unfasten 
and arrange her hair for the night, 
—‘ I never used to think, and I am 
sure I can’t say why I began the 
practice, for it is a vile habit; it 
makes one cross and disagreeable 
and wretched, and I have heard 
brings wrinkles and gray hairs in 
its train; not that they have come 
yet,’ she added, looking at the 
glass’s reflection of her fair face, 
so fresh in its first youth. 

Her maid coming in, she sub- 
mitted her hair to be undressed, a 
business that took some time, and 
that the maid always found it ne- 
cessary to enliven with gossip. 
To-night she had news of no small 
importance, and began directly 
upon it. 
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‘O madam, such news!’ 

Euphemia usually cared but little 
for her maid’s gossip, but her tone 
seemed to speak of something more 
than ordinary, and she inquired, 

‘What is it, Lydia?’ 

But Lydia enjoyed the luxury of 
being mistress of a new and start- 
ling piece of intelligence, and meant 
to take her time in its communica- 
tion. 

‘Did you know, Mistress Euphe- 
mia, that John’ (Euphemia’s foot- 
man) ‘has a cousin who is a drawer 
at the Bell ? 

‘No, said Mistress Walwyn. 
‘But what is that to me?’ 

‘Just this, madam. When your 
horses were put up this evening at 
the Bell, the drawer told John of a 
talk he had heard in the room 
where the gentry sat before going 
to the ball.’ 

‘Pray, how did the drawer hear 
it?” 

‘La, madam, he listened, of 
course. I'll warrant the drawers 
know of most things that go on at 
times.’ 

‘And are very discreet about 
them ; but go on.’ 

Delicacy of feeling was not at 
a very high premium in the last 
century, and Mistress Euphemia 
had no idea of not availing herself 
of the drawer’s doubtfully-acquired 
knowledge, nor of his lack of dis- 
cretion. 

‘Well, madam, this drawer heard 
Lord Wreford challenge Mr. Tem- 
pleton to a duel.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ 

Euphemia’s face had turned 
ashen white, and her eyes half 
closed as in a swoon; but almost 
before Lydia could notice it she 
had recovered herself and said in 
as natural tone as she could mus- 
ter, 

‘A duel, did you say? What 
about ?” 

‘Naught, madam, I'll be bound.’ 

‘ What about, I say?’ 
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‘The drawer did tell John that 
Lord Wreford spoke lightly of 
women, at which Mr. Templeton 
grew very wroth, but was silent; 
and then—’ 

‘And then ?” 

‘Why, madam, if you will have 
it, Lord Wreford seemed as though 
he would have said something of 
you that Mr. Templeton would not 
stomach, and he called Lord Wre- 
ford a liar. That is all I know.’ 

‘All! and enough too,’ thought 
Mistress Euphemia. Her head 
drooped, and the sharpest pain she 
had ever known shot through her 
heart. Her William—so generous, 
so true, so good—whom she had 
treated so badly and cruelly; his 
life was in danger, and through her 
own light folly, for she saw only 
too plainly that if it had not been 
for her coquetry with Lord Wre- 
ford this would never have come 
to pass. Oh, how the events of 
the past evening flashed before 
her; how she loathed herself for 
all the pain she had given that 
kind gentle heart! And she could 
never undo it now, never tell him 
how she loved him, how humbly 
she asked his pardon, how she 
would strive that all her life should 
repair the wrong she had done. 
Repair it !—she never could repair 
it. What good would her love 
and her sorrow and her repentance 
do when William was killed by that 
deadly sword she had heard of so 
often? And she could do nothing 
to prevent it, nothing—nothing ! 

So she sat quite still while Lydia 
combed her long beautiful hair, 
speculating the while as to whether 
her mistress had really loved Mr. 
Templeton, and unable to recon- 
cile the facts of her treatment of 
him and her calmness now with 
such an idea. 

Suddenly a thought flashed 
through Mistress Euphemia’s head. 

‘What time is this affair to come 
off; doyou know?’ she asked Lydia. 
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‘The duel? Yes, madam, at 
eleven to-morrow. Poor Mr. Tem- 
pleton! I am sorely afraid for 
him; for Lord Wreford’s gentle- 
man was boasting here only the 
other day how many men his mas- 
ter had killed—spitted, he called 
it.’ 

Euphemia did not even wince 
at this speech ; with a strong effort 
she turned from the subject and 
spoke of something else, the ar- 
rangement of a gown or the plait- 
ing of a steinguerque, as though her 
whole soul were in it. Then she 
branched off to other things, and 
spoke so gaily and with such an 
apparent interest in the subject on 
hand that Lydia was utterly de- 
ceived, and thought she must have 
been mistaken as to her mistress 
showing any unusual emotion when 
she heard of the duel. 

But all this time Euphemia’s re- 
solve was taken. Just before Lydia 
retired she said carelessly, 

‘By the bye, I have promised 
to ride over to Lady Hardinge’s to 
breakfast to-morrow ; let Wharton 
have the horses ready by six, for 
it is full an hour’s ride to Wood- 
leigh, and the breakfast is early 
there.’ 

‘Yes, madam. Do you want me 
any longer ?” 

‘No. Good-night.’ 

But when Lydia was dismissed, 
despite the lateness of the hour, 
Mistress Euphemia did not go to 
bed ; she sat by her dressing-table, 
her head leaning on her hands, her 
temples throbbing, her brain burn- 
ing, and never a tear to relieve the 
agony, only one thought tingling 
ever worse and worse. Oh, fool 
that she had been to throw away 
her happiness! Oh, wretched wo- 
man, to have imperilled his life by 
her folly! 

Mistress Euphemia had never 
really suffered before, and her pain 
was all the bitterer for that ; and 
hour after hour passed, yet she did 
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not stir. Her head was still bowed 
on her clenched hands, and but 
for a slight movement of her foot 
and the low sound, half sob, half 
moan, that broke forth every now 
and then, she might have been 
asleep. 

She was roused by the gray morn- 
ing light shining in through the win- 
dow. She rose, and going to the 
bed pulled the clothes about; 
Lydia must not find out that the 
bed had not been slept in. Then 
she bathed her face with fresh 
water, and kneeling down said her 
morning and evening prayers at 
once. Never before had her peti- 
tions been as pure and ardent; for 
the first time they were not for her- 
self. 

By this time it was nearly five 
o'clock, when Lydia would come 
to wake her, but would not be sur- 
prised at finding her nearly dressed ; 
for ladies, at all events country 
ones, rose early then, and Mistress 
Euphemia was one of the ear- 
liest. 

Very lovely Mistress Walwyn 
looked as she stood on the steps 
of the hall-door waiting for her 
horse. Her riding-habit of purple 
cloth laced with gold showed to 
perfection the beauty of her form ; 
her dark hair, free from powder, 
was clubbed behind and tied with 
a broad black ribbon; and the 
small cocked-hat and Mechlin-lace 
cravat completed a dress that was 
perhaps the most becoming she 
could wear. The unusual languor 
of her dark eyes and the paleness 
of her cheeks served only to make 
her beauty the more womanly and 
charming ; even old Thomas, the 
groom, who had served her from 
infancy, was struck by her loveli- 
ness. 

‘There’s none that can match 
with her,’ he thought, as he held 
his mistress’s stirrup for her to 
mount. ‘They may well call her 
the pride of the West country, for 
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I'll warrant ali England cannot 
show her like.’ 

She gathered up the reins, and 
with a smiling nod to the old man . 
started down the long avenue. 

But when she turned out of the 
gates, she took not the road to 
Woodleigh, but the one that led to 
Templeton Grange. 

Her scheme was not to take a 
farewell of Mr. Templeton, in case 
the duel should end fatally for him ; 
she aimed at far more than that. 
She knew her power over him, and 
never doubted she could use it 
now as she had so often done be- 
fore. 

So she had resolved to humble 
her pride, and implore him to give 
up this duel. In her passionate 
desire to save his life she forgot all 
other considerations—her lover's 
honour in the sight of the world, 
the misery that in such a case he 
would endure from the scorn of 
all his friends, everything but the 
one dreadful fact—he might die, 
and through her. 

A man in those days must have 
been, to refuse a duel, a coward 
below contempt, a Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, or very far in advance of his 
age. I am not saying what is right 
or wrong; I am simply stating the 
real case of things in 1761. Of 
course there were some few men 
so nobly fearless of the world’s 
scorn, so loyal in their obedience 
to the laws both of God and man, 
that nothing could have forced 
them to shed the blood of a man 
for a frivolous quarrel; but these 
were few and far between, and 
William Templeton was not one 
of them; he was a hot-tempered 
honourable gentleman, hardly past 
his boyhood, and it would have as 
soon occurred to him to be false 
to his mistress as to shirk a quar- 
rel or let a syllable be breathed 
against her name. 

So Mistress Walwynrode through 
the pleasant Devonshire lanes, be- 
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tween hedges twisted and inter- 
twined with dog-roses and honey- 
suckle now in their full bloom; 
the trees almost met overhead, so 
that she passed through avenues of 
soft green gloom ; the early morn- 
ing freshness was in the air, cool 
and sweet ; not a drop of dew was 
dried from the leaves, not a flower 
yet drooped its head from the sum- 
mer heat. It was hard, almost im- 
possible, to believe that so bright 
a morning was the one that might 
bring death to the man whom (she 
now knew) she loved above all the 
world. 

It was near seven when she reined 
in her horse at the door of Tem- 
pleton Grange. She would have 
inquired if Madam Templeton— 
William’s mother—were yet risen, 
and was rather perplexed as to how 
she was to achieve her object of 
seeing William alone, when he him- 
self appeared at the door. 

His eyes lit up with a delighted 
surprise when he saw her, and he 
came up immediately to help her 
to dismount. Poor fellow, he had 
just been writing a farewell letter 
to her, never hoping to see her 
again on earth. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Templeton,’ 
she said, in as light a tone as she 
could muster. ‘I have ridden over 
to bring Madam Templeton the 
point-patterns I promised her, and 
to ask her to give me a dish of 
chocolate ; but I am afraid I am 
early.’ 

* My mother will soon be down,’ 
he answered. ‘ Meantime I must 
fill her place. John will see to 
your horse. Will it please you to 
come in and rest?’ 

‘I think I would rather see the 
garden, if you will be my escort. 
No; after all, I am tired with my 
long ride, and shall be glad to rest,’ 
she replied. 

He bowed and led her into the 
quaint old parlour, wainscoted and 
panelled with oak nearly as black as 
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ebony, on which hung family por- 
traits, mostly of a forbidding ap- 
pearance ; the window was open, 
and a musk-rose that grew round 
it filled the room with its odour. 
Mistress Euphemia leant out to 
gather one of the delicate flowers, 
which she toyed with, passing its 
frail satin petals to and fro, so as to 
brush her lips. Despite the indolent 
grace of her attitude and her ap- 
parent ease of manner, she had 
never felt so nervous and embar- 
rassed. What should she say, and 
how should she say it? 

Directly the servant, who had 
been busied about the room, had 
gone, her careless manner left her. 

‘Mr. Templeton,’ she said, with 
a certain timidity she had never 
shown in addressing him, ‘ cannot 
you guess the real object that has 
brought me here ?” 

*I dare not, madam,’ he said, 
with a passionate happiness in his 
tone that made it tremulous. 

‘ Is it true that you are going this 
day to fight Lord Wreford ? 

He bent his head. 

‘And on my account ?” 

‘Not entirely, madam.’ 

‘Mr. Templeton, you are de- 
ceiving me. I know that but for 
me this fight had not occurred.’ 

He was silent. 

‘And you cannot guess what has 
brought me here? You have rea- 
son to think lightly of me; I know 
it only too well; but I am not so 
small that I cannot feel your 
worth. How could I know that 
you were ready to die for me, and 
not come to you to ask your pardon 
humbly? Yes,’ she went on as he 
would have stopped her, ‘to ask 
your pardon for all my meanness 
towards you ; to beg you to forgive 
me ; and—and—if it needs must 
be—to wish you good-bye.’ 

She stopped, then continued, 

‘But must I do so? O Mr. 
Templeton — William — what are 
any light words of me, spoken by 
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that man, when weighed against 
your life? Give up this duel, for 
your mother’s sake, for your own, 
for mine !’ 

She could say no more ; all the 
words she had thought of and plan- 
ned, her resolutions of calmness, 
all had failed her, and she was sob- 
bing on William Templeton’s breast, 
held in his arms. 

‘Oh, you will give it up!’ she 
implored passionately. ‘What is 
this bubble honour, that your life 
should be sacrified to it? Should 
we care what the world thinks of 
us? And what but dread of its 
opinion should make you fear to 
refuse to meet this man?’ 

William Templeton could hardly 
comprehend his joy or his sorrow. 
Could this lovely humble woman 
he held in his arms be indeed the 
imperious Mistress Euphemia, his 
queen and tyrant? and if so, what 
had so changed her? He could 
not see how his loyalty and honour 
had struck her as they never had 
before, in the fierce light of the 
fact that he would die rather than 
let a light word be breathed against 
her name—how, in the knowledge 
that she had slowly attained, that 
he was not in truth her slave, she 
learnt he was the man she loved 
and honoured above all others. 

He would have wished, had it 
been possible, to enjoy the supreme 
happiness of that hour without a 
thought of the future. To him the 
fact was clear that he must fight, 
perhaps meet his death in so doing; 
it was not a thing to question. 

But to her it was different, and 
she strove with all her might to 
make him relinquish the duel. She 
beat her poor brains for arguments 
against the practice, wishing she 
had not skipped those of Sir Charles 
Grandison on the subject. She 
implored him with tears, spoke of 
his mother’s grief, of herown. But, 
though her words cut him to the 
heart, his purpose held firm; and 
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when at last she said no more, only 
clung to him, looking into his face, 
her beseeching eyes filled with tears, 
all his words were, 

* Sweetheart, I cannot reason as 
you can, but one thing is certain—I 
called Lord Wreford a liar ; he has 
a right to demand satisfaction for 
my words; and I cannot deny it to 
him.’ 

* But you can retract.’ 

*Retract them! No, dear; the 
words were not against you—had 
he spoken so of you, we had fought 
there and then—but against all 
women ; and I should be base as 
himself if by retracting my words 
I owned his as true.’ 

And she, looking at his steady 
eyes, knew that no speech of hers 
would move his will, and loved him 
the better for the knowledge—knew 
that the man she had thought her 
slave was in truth her master, in 
this, at least, that even her wishes 
could not move him from what he 
thought the right. Then the thought 
of how soon she might lose him 
made her break into a passion of 
tears such as she had never shed 
before. 

But soon, by a strong effort, she 
recovered herself, feeling ashamed 
of her weakness when William was 
so calm. 

‘ I will be brave,’ she said, trying 
to smile. 

‘I know you will, and it gives 
me courage to ask one thing of you. 
If things go wrong you will comfort 
my mother ? 

‘She will hate me when she 
knows I was the cause,’ was Eu- 
phemia’s thought, but she only 
said, 

*I will do all I can, poor lady; 
but what will that be ? 

‘Much,’ he said tenderly. ‘For 
you, my sweet, what can I say? I 
am a poor fellow, unworthy of you, 
and yet I dare believe my loss will 
cause you pain. God comfort you, 
dear ! 
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‘ And bring you out of this safely ! 
I do not believe you will die; I 
cannot think but that you will 
live.’ 

‘Perhaps I may,’ he said quietly. 
‘You have made me wish to live. 
Last night I cared nothing for my 
life: now I have you.’ 

He bent his head, and their lips 
met in one long kiss. 

There was no time for more; a 
halting step was heard descending 
the stairs, and William made a sign 
that he wished silence before his 
mother. 

So when Madam Templeton en- 
tered the room, she found her son 
and Mistress Walwyn seemingly 
engaged in the contemplation of 
the portrait of a Dame Annabel 
Templeton ; a fair sad lady, whose 
blue eyes looked pitifully down on 
them, as though she knew their 
secret. 

Madam Templeton, a gentle 
old lady, loved Euphemia, albeit a 
certain degree of fear mingled with 
her affection for the high-spirited 
girl; but Euphemia was always 
gentle to her, and Madam Temple- 
ton was unfeignedly glad to see 
her, and discussed the point-patterns 
that had been the ostensible reason 
of Mistress Walwyn’s visit with a 
placid interest, talking over the 
mysteries of ‘ points’ and ‘ wheels,’ 
‘bars’ and ‘edges,’ till poor Eu- 
phemia felt her brain whirl at the 
contrast between her own bitter 
thoughts and the subject on hand; 
nevertheless, this trivial talk was 
less trying than a more personal 
conversation would have been. 

Breakfast was served, and Euphe- 
mia tried to drink chocolate and talk 
cheerfully, all the time feeling as 
though she were in some horrible 
dream. The sunlight streamed in- 
to the room, and through the open 
window came the pleasant summer 
scents and sounds. It was all so 
entirely bright, she felt it as a 
mockery of her pain. 
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And she must sit quiet, eating 
and drinking, laughing and talk- 
ing, opposite the man she loved ; 
powerless to prevent the evil that 
hung over him, of which she was 
the cause; powerless to prevent 
his mother’s misery or her own 
great grief. 

Mistress Euphemia and Mr. Tem- 
pleton had not another opportunity 
of speaking together alone, and 
both felt this was not a time to tell 
their love to any third person, even 
his mother, or to let any stranger 
intermeddle either with their hearts’ 
bitterness or joy. 

So when, shortly after nine 
o'clock, William rose and ordered 
his horse, saying, in answer to his 
mother’s inquiries, that he had busi- 
ness near Exeter, and that Jack 
Radley was to call for him, that 
they might ride there in company, 
Euphemia’s voice was steady and 
her eyes free from tears, as she 
went on working at a new lace- 
stitch, and explained it to Madam 
Templeton. 

A loud ring was heard at the 
hall-door, and William hastened 
to it. He knew who it was; his 
friend Jack Radley, who had pro- 
mised to act as his second. 

When he reéntered the room he 
bore Mr. Radley’s respects to 
Madam Templeton, and his en- 
treaty that she would excuse his 
dismounting, as they were in haste. 
His face was quiet, the eyes and 
mouth grave and tranquil. He had 
a hope of life now. In his inmost 
soul he half believed he could not 
die now that he had gained that 
which made life worth living for. 

He kissed his mother’s hand, 
then turned to Euphemia, and the 
loving look in which their eyes 
met was as full a farewell as the 
most passionate caress could have 
been ; then bent to kiss her hand, 
and so was gone. 

Euphemia saw him and his com- 
panion ride down the garden path, 
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saw them through the trees as they 
cantered swiftly along the green 
lane beyond; and as the trampling 
of their horses’ feet died away, a 
sick terrible fear crept over her 
heart. Could it be she had seen 
him for the last time ? 

She could not bear the stillness 
of the room. She could not bear 
tolook at Madam Templeton, work- 
ing calmly in the sunshine, uncon- 
scious of the terrible blow that 
might so soon fall upon her. The 
poor girl felt she needed swift mo- 
tion, the rushing of the breeze in 
her face, the quick cutting through 
the air that only a rider can know; 
anything that would carry her away 
from herself; and she ordered 
her horse, in spite of all Madam 
Templeton’s entreaties for her to 
stay. 

‘Ifthe worst comes,’ she thought 
to herself, ‘I will be with her, 
whenever she needs me; but now 
I must be alone, or I shall go 
mad.’ 


‘What place of meeting have 
you agreed on, Jack?’ inquired 
Mr. Templeton, as the two rode 
along. 

‘The long field near Tolcarn. 
We are safe there, and yet ’tis not 
far from Exeter and the doctors.’ 

‘Ay,’ said William, and again 
relapsed into silence. 

‘This is your first affair?’ said 
Radley interrogatively. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Ah, you'll not think so much of 
your second; one grows accus- 
tomed to them very soon.’ 

‘I don’t fancy I shall ever have 
the chance of so doing,’ said Wil- 
liam, smiling. 

‘What, of growing accustomed 
to fighting? Why the deuce 
not?” 

‘I think this affair will finish 
me.’ 

‘Devil a bit! Why, man, Lord 
Wreford’s a rare swordsman, there’s 


no denying that; but, if I know 
anything of the game, you are as 
near his equal as any man in 
Devon.’ 

‘That may be.’ 

‘ And well practised, too, though 
you Aave only fought with foils. 
Pluck up a heart, Will! ’Tis the 
worst thing you can do to be so 
down at the mouth.’ 

This remark acting as its maker 
wished, Radley had no reason to 
complain of William’s gloominess 
after that. 

When the two friends arrived at 
the rendezvous, Lord Wreford was 
not to be seen; so they paced the 
field up and down, Radley giving 
his companion various facts that 
he had learnt from a town friend 
concerning Lord Wreford’s manner 
of fencing. 

They had not been waiting many 
minutes when Lord Wreford and 
his second advanced from the other 
end of the field. 

Very handsome looked his lord- 
ship this morning, in his green 
riding-dress and freshly-powdered 
peruke ; everything about him was 
point device, and showed no traces 
of his long ride ; nor did his clear 
hawk eyes, wonderfully fresh for 
a man of his age, betray any signs 
of his hard-drinking the night be- 
fore. 

There were not many words 
spoken; an apology was again 
asked, and again refused ; and then 
the two men in God’s gracious sun- 
light, beneath His clear heaven, 
began striving, with all the might 
of eye and brain and hand, against 
each other’s life. 

It is only due to William to say 
he was not bent on Lord Wreford’s 
life, being indeed far more intent 
on defending his own; but as by 
degrees he grew bolder, and found 
he could well protect himself against 
his opponent’s attacks, he began to 
take the offensive too, and the blades 
clashed faster and faster as the 
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fencers grew more and more in 
earnest. 

‘ He’s doing better than I thought 
he would,’ said Radley to himself. 
‘If he'll only be careful! He 
doesn’t see half that fellow’s moves, 
and— Ah, a hit!’ 

A hit, indeed. William was stag- 
gering backwards, his shirt crim- 
soned by a thin dark stream slowly 
trickling from his breast. In an- 
other moment he was supported 
by his friend’s strong arms, and 
Jack was striving to stop the blood 
that gushed forth more freely at 
every heart-beat. 

Lord Wreford had received a 
very slight flesh-wound in the arm, 
which his second was employed in 
binding up. That finished, he 
wiped his sword with great delibe- 
ration, and then stepped up to his 
adversary, saying to Jack, 

‘ Believe me, sir, I am sorry this 
has come to pass ; but you are wit- 
ness that Mr. Templeton’s conduct 
left me no other course.’ 

‘Hang it, my lord,’ broke out 
Jack, ‘don’t stay here talking, 
but take horse and save yourself. 
*Twas a fair quarrel, and poor Will 
has had the worst of it;’ looking 
at his friend, who was now well- 
nigh insensible. 

His lordship bowed farewell, and 
taking Jack’s advice he mounted 
his horse, that was tied to a tree 
close by, and galloped off. 

But his second, a Mr. Hart- 
wright, who knew and liked Wil- 
liam, went up to Jack and said, 

‘Mr. Radley, there is a farm 
close by; shall I go there for 
assistance ?” 

* Ay, do,’ said Jack eagerly. ‘ But 
quick ; I fear he is past hope.’ 

Mr. Hartwrightneeded nosecond 
bidding ; he dashed off ; and Rad- 
ley was left alone with his friend, 
fearing that every moment might 
see the end of William’s life. 

The wounded man was quite in- 
sensible now, and once or twice 
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Radley thought it was all over; 
but as he placed his hand on Wil- 
liam’s heart he still felt a faint pul- 
sation, and longed—oh, how anx- 
iously !—for Hartwright’s return. 

He soon came, bringing with 
him two sturdy farm - labourers, 
bearing on their shoulders a door, 
the only litter that had been pro- 
curable ; the mistress of the farm 
had thoughtfully sent some linen 
for bandages that was but too 
welcome. 

In less than half an hour William 
was laid comfortably at rest in the 
best bedroom of the farmhouse; 
while Hartwright rode off at full 
speed to Exeter, there to find a 
doctor; and Jack waited by his 
friend’s bedside, his true heart very 
sore, for he loved William Temple- 
ton as a brother. 

‘Curse Lord Wreford ! was his 
most frequent thought as he looked 
at the frank manly face, now so 
white and still. ‘There was some- 
thing underneath this. I could not 
take it in last night, but on my life 
I believe he had a spite against 
poor Will; those gray eyes of his 
appeared quite glad when they look- 
ed at him lying on the ground. I 
always hated the man, and now I 
half believe he is the devil’s own 
self.’ 

Hardly fair conclusions, perhaps, 
from the fact that Lord Wreford 
had had the better of William in 
a duel; but Jack Radley, though 
gifted with a warm heart, a quick 
temper, and a fair amount of mother- 
wit, was not largely endowed with 
the power of reasoning, and had 
quite enough knowledge of Lord 
Wreford’s previous history to war- 
rant him in believing that there 
were very few things at which his 
lordship would stop, and that injur- 
ing a man to whom he had taken 
even a groundless dislike was not 
one of them. 

‘Jack,’ said a faint voice from 
the bed. 
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Radley bent over its side. 

‘What is it, Will? he asked, 
with a break in his voice. 

‘I wish—stay; give me some 
brandy, I feel so weak.’ 

This was said with long pauses 
between the words, and each one 
lower than the last. 

Radley took out his pocket- 
flask, and moistened the wounded 
man’s lips, then poured a little down 
his throat, and when William next 
spoke his voice was clearer. 

‘You have sent for a doctor? 

* Yes.’ 

‘I don’t fancy he can do much. 
I seem to feel death near, and 
so—’ 

His voice failed again. Radley 
again wetted his lips with the spirit, 
and in a moment or two he con- 
tinued, 

‘If it be so, I have but one 
wish : to see her again.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Mistress Walwyn. Ah, you do 
not know ; but, Jack, help me to 
see her.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Go for her. Who knows how 
short a time may be left ? 

‘And leave you here? No, 
Will, I can’t.’ 

‘I am quite safe. 
see her! 
fellow !’ 

‘I tell you I won't. But stay ; 
I can send a message—one of the 
men here can take my horse.’ 

William seemed satisfied; and 
Jack, scrawling a short note, in- 
trusted it to the care of the farmer’s 
son with strict injunctions to lose 
no time in riding with it to Wal- 
wyn Manor. 

‘I wonder whether this news will 
move her, cold-hearted coquette 
that she is. I fear not,’ was Mr. 
Radley’s secret thought, not know- 
ing all the events of the morning. 


Jack, I must 
Do go, there’s a good 


CHAPTER III. 


‘A LETTER, madam.’ 

Mistress Euphemia was wander- 
ing listlessly along the alleys of the 
garden. She had been there ever 
since her return home, wondering 
when she would know William’s 
fate, feeling she could not go in 
and talk to her mother with this 
load on her heart. Lydia’s words 
made her brain reel suddenly ; had 
he been safe, he would not have 
sent. 

It might not be from him; it 
was not in his hand. 

She tore it open, and read : 


‘Madam,— Mr. Templeton is 
wounded, I fear, dangerously ; but 
the doctor has not yet arrived. 
He prays to see you, and soon, 
lest your coming should be too 
late.—From your humble servant, 

‘J. RADLEY. 

‘ Lariggan Farm.’ 

As she read, Mistress Euphemia 
felt her heart die within her; but 
she would not show her trouble, 
and her voice was steady as she 
inquired, 

‘Who brought this ?” 

‘A farmer’s boy, madam.’ 

‘Bid him wait, and tell them to 
resaddle my horse directly. I shall 
ride back with him.’ 

Lydia obeyed, silently marvelling 
at her mistress’s quietness ; she was 
quite aware of the gist of the mes- 
senger’s tidings, having subjected 
him to a rigid cross-examination 
before she brought the letter to her 
lady. She had a shrewd inkling of 
what direction Mistress Euphemia’s 
morning ride had taken, and was 
at a loss how to reconcile her know- 
ledge with her mistress’s quiet cold- 
ness. If she, Lydia, had been in 
her place, she would have cried her 
eyes out. 

In a very few minutes Mistress 
Euphemia was again on horseback, 
riding as for her life; her compa- 
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nion could scarcely keep up with 
her, although he was mounted on 
Radley’s powerful black horse— 
an animal who, in his owner's 
opinion, could not be matched in 
four counties round. The boy said 
ever after he had never seen a lady 
ride so before—straight ahead, 
seemingly heedless of life or limb. 
He did not know how her mind 
was filled with one thought that 
pierced it more sharply than a 
spur would have her steed—Wil- 
liam was dying, and asking for her. 

At last the farmhouse was reach- 
ed ; before any one could hold her 
horse or assist her to alight, Eu- 
phemia had sprung to the ground. 
The farmer’s wife, hearing the clat- 
ter of the hoofs, came out ; so sad 
was her face that the little hope 
the girl had cherished died, and she 
gasped, . 

‘Dead ?” 

Ah, the sudden relief from almost 
choking misery when the woman 
answered, 

‘No, madam. ‘Thank God” 

‘Will he live then ?’ 

‘ They do not know. The doc- 
tor is here, and says it is nearly an 
even chance. Ah, here is Mr. Rad- 
ley,’ as Jack appeared on the stairs. 

He uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure at seeing Euphemia, and 
came down to where she was stand- 
ing. 
‘Can I see him?’ she asked, her 
voice piteous in its imploring eager- 
ness. 

‘He has been craving for you,’ 
Radley answered ; ‘ and perchance 
the sight of you may do more good 
than any medicine if it quiet him ; 
for ’tis repose he chiefly needs.’ 

‘Let me go to him,’ was all she 
said. 

He led the way to the room 
where William was lying, now dead- 
ly white, his breath coming and 
going in short gasps, each one of 
which threatened to again bring on 
the bleeding, and so end the life 
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whose thread already seemed so 
weak. 

As they entered, his eyes opened 
with an expectant glance, which 
brightened into a look of entirely 
satisfied desire as he saw Eu- 
phemia. 

She knelt down by the side of 
the bed very gently, driving her 
fear and hope and sorrow from her 
heart, so as to speak in a low but 
unbroken voice. 

‘I have come, dear,’ she said. 
‘No,’ she added, as she saw he 
would have spoken, ‘do not talk 
now; there will be time for that 
by and by; I am not going to leave 
you.’ 

This announcement caused the 
eyes of both the doctor and Jack 
Radley to open to their fullest ex- 
tent. The utter novelty at that 
time, when sisterhoods and ‘guilds’ 
were unknown, of a young lady 
declaring her intention to nurse a 
man, bound to her by no ties of 
kindred, not even engaged to her 
(as they thought), amazed them. 
It was impossible ; for her sake it 
could not be allowed. 

However, at the present moment 
nothing could be said to her, it 
being evident that Mr. Templeton’s 
chance of life depended on her 
presence ; but when, after an hour 
or so, William sank into sleep, the 
doctor, an old man, and one who 
had known Mistress Walwyn from 
her childhood, drew her aside, and 
spoke to her gently enough of the 
danger she would run of the slander 
of evil tongues. 

‘I care not,’ was all she said. 

He spoke again, urged her for 
Mr. Templeton’s sake as well as 
her own. 

‘Mr. Templeton’s sake !’ she re- 
peated. ‘ Why, you yourself owned 
his life depended on my presence!’ 

The poor old man did not know 
what to answer. 

‘Let spiteful tongues say their 
worst,’ she said. ‘1 will not leave 
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the man who is to be my husband 
for dread of their false words. The 
right is on my side; and I will 
stay with him.’ 

And as she spoke she looked so 
lovely, her eyes shining like two 
stars, her cheeks flushed, and her 
beautiful head thrown back as in 
defiance of the world’s sneers, that 
Doctor Vaughan was fain to be si- 
lent, and bow before the firm re- 
solve he saw he could not shake. 

‘ Doctor Vaughan,’ she went on, 
half as if in extenuation of her pre- 
sent conduct, half as in shame 
of her past folly, ‘do you know 
what was the cause of this 
duel ? 

‘I have heard something,’ he 
said confusedly. In truth both he 
and Jack Radley were strangely 
puzzled as to the change in Mis- 
tress Walwyn’s manner as to Wil- 
liam. 

‘Yes, you do know,’ she said. 
‘You know that but for me Mr. 
Templeton would not be lying 
here. If he dies, it is I that have 
killed him ; and yet you would for- 
bid me striving to save his life.’ 

‘No, madam ; but—’ 

‘But what ?’ 

They were interrupted by the 
sound of carriage-wheels outside. 

‘ What a fool I was’ cried the old 
gentlemanjoyfully. ‘ lutterly forgot. 
Mr. Hartwright rode off two hours 
ago for Madam Templeton, and 
here she is; it will be all right 
now.’ 

‘Oh, that I need not face her,’ 
was Euphemia’s only thought. 

She rose heavily, and went down 
to the door to receive Madam 
Templeton. 

The old lady seemed surprised 
at seeing her, and her face wore a 
look of bitter reproach and indig- 
nation against the woman for whose 
sake her son had endangered his 
life ; it softened, however, as the 
girl faltered out, 


‘You know all? Ah, madam, 
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forgive me! 
for his.’ 

All Madam Templeton’s anger 
melted away, and she only an- 
swered, 

‘My poor child, I did not know 
you loved him.’ 

So those two women, so different, 
yet drawn so near together by 
their common love and griefs, 
clung to each other in that hour, 
in such close sympathy that the 
bond then formed was _ never 
broken, but lasted with their lives. 

‘Will he die?’ at last asked the 
mother. 

‘No, madam, no,’ said Mistress 
Euphemia, her voice strong in an 
assured hope; ‘I am sure he will 
not. God will not take him away 
from us who love him so well. [ 
know he will live.’ 

And he did live; always to say 
and believe that their love saved 
him, that he could not die when 
his life was so much desired by 
those two hearts. 


I would give my life 


Summer had faded into autumn, 
and the yellow leaves strewed the 
turf paths of the garden of Walwyn 
Manor, before the two we saw there 
at the beginning of my tale were 
again straying along them arm-in- 
arm. 
They seem scarcely changed 
since when we saw them first. 
William is fast regaining health and 
strength ; and as for Mistress Eu- 
phemia, at her age it must be bitter 
sorrow indeed that will leave lasting 
traces on ‘ brent brow and bonny 
skin.’ Mistress Walwyn’s face is 
as fair, her cheek as rounded, her 
smile as bright as they were four 
months ago; the light in her dark 
eyes may be softer, the sweet clear 
laugh lower and gentler than of 
old, but to all outward seeming 
she is the same dazzling, bewitch- 
ing creature as ever. 

‘Then,’ says Mr. Templeton, ‘it 
shall be before November ?” 
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‘Oh, as you will! “If it were 
done when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly,” as Gar- 
rick says in the play.’ 

‘If you wish otherwise,’ begins 
Mr. Templeton. 

But she stops him. 

‘Will you never learn when I 
am in jest?’ she says, laying her 
hand on his arm and looking into 
his face, her whole expression 
deepening and softening as she 
speaks. ‘ Have it as you will; I 
only care for what pleases you. 
And indeed,’ she adds, laughing, 
‘’tis time we were married, that I 
may teach you to know me bet- 
ter.’ 

‘Forgive me!’ 


Once. 


‘It is little to forgive ; but, sweet- 
heart, you must trust me ; you know 
I love you.’ 

‘I have reason to,’ he answers ; 
‘and yet, when I look at you, and 
think how many better men failed 
to win you, can you wonder I scarce 
dare believe my own happiness ?” 

‘It was your fault all along,’ she 
says. ‘You were too humble ; had 
you been bolder, I had been easier 
won. You called me your queen 
once,’ she continues, in a brighter 
tone. ‘ Trust me, your queen will 
be true to the oath she swore at 
her coronation.’ 

‘What was that ?” he asks. 

*To love and honour for ever 
him who raised her to her throne.’ 





ONCE. 


——> 


Once! 'Tis a little word, with saddest memories fraught ; 

It conjures up the past, and wakes a train of thought. 

It has a solemn tone, it soundeth like the knell 

Of all our buried joys—things loved, perchance, too well. 

It tells of childhood’s days when all the world seemed fair, 

Of happy buoyant youth, exultant, free from care ; 

Of friendship’s sacred ties, of love’s most holy light, 

Of all the bliss that now is sunk in darkest night. 

Ah me! earth’s flowers must fade, though once so fresh and gay ; 
E’en in the summer’s prime night steals upon the day. 

Green leaves must change and fall, and the shrill autumn blast 
Throw forth a sad lament o’er summer glories past. 

Ah me! like flowers of earth, hope’s blossoms fade and die ; 
The day-dreams of our youth in the heart’s grave must lie. 
Visions of bygone years, of shattered hopes and joys, 

Ye strew our lonely path like childhood’s broken toys. 


L. FLINTOFF. 





OULD BUTLER’S WAKE. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN SCORNED,’ ETC. 


—_—>—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


A KEENER, sur? Yis, sur; I’ma 
keener. I’m an ould woman now, 
sur; an’ I’m a keener this five-an’- 
thirty year. Ay, bedad, sur! this 
five-an’-thirty year! An’ for all that, 
there’s not a keener in Ireland can 
bate me in th’ voice yit; morebe- 
token, av I put th’ laist taist o’ 
sperrits t’ me lips afore I begin, sur, 
mother o’ Moses! shure it’s that 
puts bone in me keenall out. I've 


only jist t’ wet me lips; an’ ax any 
wan that knows me, an’ they'll tell 
yeh that when I begin yeh can 


hear me keen all over th’ parish ! 
Yis, indeed, asthore machree, it’s 
many an’ many th’ fine rousin’ wake 
I helped at ; an’ will agin, plaze God, 
av it’s th’ Lord’s will t’ spare uz. But 
shure we seldom do have th’ raal 
rattlin’ wakes that we used t’ have 
twinty year ago. Bedad, a power 
o’ fun wint out o’ th’ counthry whin 
Father Mathew—God rest his sow]! 
—med th’ people take t’ dhrinkin’ 
cowld wather instid av parlymint,* 
or a comfortable dhrop av potteen. 
Faix! there’s nothin’ like an egg- 
shell full av potteen for risin’ th’ 
cockles av yer heart! There’s many 
an’ many’s th’ time, sur, that me- 
self, afther bein’ up for night afther 
night at wakes, ’ud feel that tired, 
that I'd be like a chip in porridge, 
nayther good for wan thing nor th’ 
other. An’ see here, sur; jist give 
me an eggshell full av th’ raal na- 
tive, an’ I’m fit t’ keen or t’ sing 
rannst until I feel dhry agin. But 
* Licensed whisky—used in contradis- 


tinction to ‘ potteen,’ or illicit whisky. 
+ Ranns—wild impromptu recitatives. 


weirasthru / shure it’s on th’ sly we 
do be havin’ th’ wakes, th’ raal 
wakes, wid some fun an’ a bit av a 
dance, t’ keep up wan’s sperrits, 
nowadays. An’ it’s all sence Fa- 
ther Cahill kem into th’ parish. 

It’s he that’s th’ 'cute priest. 
Now there was ould Father Luke 
Flynn—th’ heavens be his bed 
this blessed day !—it’s he that 
med th’ beautifullest corpse for an 
ould man av any wan ivir I seen. 
Well, as I was sayin’, there was 
ould Father Luke Flynn; he was 
th’ nicest priest at a wake that ivir 
yeh knewn. He wasn’t above tak- 
in’ his tumbler av potteen-punch 
wid a squeeze av a lemon in it t’ 
give it a flavour. Throth! av 
there wasn’t a tumbler handy, his 
rivirince wasn’t a bit proud, an’ he’d 
sit an’ take it, quite respectful-like, 
out av a noggin, or a cuppaun,* or 
anythin’ else handy. I rimimber 
wanst we war wakin’ a mother av 
Tim Keogh’s—him that married a 
firstcousin av Michauleen D’Arcy’s, 
th’ doccagh,+ there beyant at Killes- 
handhra—an’ shure it was th’ very 
last wake poor ould Father Luke 
was at; an’ sez he t’ me: 

*Bedad, Kitty Farrell,’ sez he, 
‘it’s you that is th’ beautyful keener, 
an’ no mistake about it.’ 

‘Thank yer rivirince kindly,’ sez 
I; ‘I’m very sthrong in th’ win’, 
God be praised. Yer rivirince was 
allaways very nice an’ civil-spoken, 
an’ not a bit av a hard priest about 
dues an’ pinance, an’ begorra, ye'll 
have yer reward,,for I'll keen over 

* Cuppaun—a small wooden bowl with 


which the butter is skimmed off the churn. 
+ Boccagh—a person with a reel foot. 
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yeh th’ grandest keen ivir yehknew. 
An’,’ sez I, t’ let him see I was in 
airnest, ‘I'll begin it be cryin’, 
“Och! Father Luke, darlint! an’ 
it’s you that looks purty in yer 
grand linen grave-clothes, an’ yer 
white ribbins, an’ yer mould can- 
dles at yer head, an’ yer mould 
candles at yer feet! Father Luke, 
agra! why did yeh die, an’ lave 
uz wid th’ heart-sorra! But shure, 
acushla, yer gone t’ glory, for yeh 
lived a vargint, an’ yeh died a var- 
gint !”’* 

It was more nor two months 
afther that I keened poor ould Fa- 
ther Luke Flynn—th’ high heavens 
be his bed! An’ thin, shure, Father 
Cahill kem in his place. I'll nivir 
forget th’ first Sunda’ he sed Mass 
there beyant in th’ chapel: there 
was a splindid chapel full. Bedad, 
th’ nabours was as thick as Joreens,t 
for there was jist as many as only 
got Mass as thim that hard itt I 
dunno how it was, but from th’ very 
first—God forgive uz, an’ he wan 
av th’ clargy !—we war rayther mis- 
thrustful that he wasn’tth’ samesoart 
av a priest as poor ould Father 
Luke was. An’ faix, sur! it soon 
turned out that we war in th’ right 
about him. Och! wisha, wisha! 
but it’s he that had th’ grand new- 
fangled notions. An’,me jewil! what 
d’ye think? but he got th’ gratest 
frinds in th’ wurruld wid ould Mis- 
ther Eugene Butler, there beyant 
at Butlerstown, an’ ould Butler a 
black Prodesdant. Aw! an’ it’s he 
was th’ ould naygur! why, th’ sorra 
helper even he’d have in th’ stables, 

* About thirty-five years ago these identi- 
cal words were used by a keener at the wake 
of a priest near Slane, co. Meath, Ireland, 

+ Poreens—small potatoes. 

t In the country parts of Ireland, where 
the chapel is very small and the attendance 
very large, it is no uncommon thing to see 
some of the congregation kneeling on the 
gravel outside the chapel door, devoutly 
telling their beads. These are said only to 
‘get’ Mass, in contradistinction to those 
inside, who ‘hear’it, It is a sight which I 


have repeatedly seen on a Sunday or saint’s- 
day in Ireland, 
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’athout seein’ he was mindin’ his 
business; an’ shure that was no 
way for a gintleman t’ go on. 

Well, there was wan night—it 
wasn’t very long afther I tuk t’ the 
keenin’—an’ we war wakin’ an 
ould mother av Pat Magrath’s— 
her sowl t’ glory this day! It was 
wan av th’ handsomest wakes I ivir 
was at, for th’ Magraths had th’ 
dacint dhrop in thim, an’ knewn 
how t’ do th’ thing right an’ proper. 
It was a flahoolagh* wake : \ashins 
an’ lavins av ivirythin’ ; tay, white 
bread an’ boxtyf bread, wid plinty 
av potteen an’ parlymint, snuff in 
a saucer, an’ pipes an’ tobacca, an’ 
a skichoguet av biled piatees for 
thim that cared for thim. Well, 
me an’ Biddy Dempsey—she wasn’t 
much av a keener, God help her! 
but she did her best—was keenin’ 
ould Mrs. Magrath, whin all av a 
suddint poor Biddy’s head got 
quare in regard av th’ little dhrop 
o’ dhrink. Meself, too, was gettin’ 
tired, for I had a long spell at th’ 
keenin’, an’ I was goin’ t’ rest 
awhile an’ have a dhraw o’ th’ pipe, 
whin who d’ ye think comes in, an’ 
gives th’ ‘ Go mance Dia in sho,§ 
but Barney Callaghan, th’ dark 
fiddler. || 

Me dear, shure an’ it’s there th’ 
joy was, for th’ boys an’ girls only 
knewn they had t’ give Barney a 
good rattlin’ glass av potteen-punch, 
an’ that he’d fiddle all night for 
thimt’ dance to. But, yeh see, sur, 
there was a power o’ nabours from 
far an’ near at th’ wake; an’ th’ kit- 
chen was near chock-full, be raison 
av th’ corpse bein’ laid out on a 
shutther in th’ middle av th’ flure, so 
there wasn’t much room for a dance. 

* Flahoolagh—plentiful. 

+ Made of equal parts of meal and pota- 
toes, 

t Skiehogue—the oval wicker-basket in 
which the potatoes are drained, 

§ ‘Go manee Dia in sho’ (‘ God save all 
here’)—the ordinary salutation of the Irish 
peasant when crossing the threshold. 


|| In some parts of Ireland a blind person 
is called a ‘dark’ person, 
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‘Arrah, boys! I'll tell yeh what 
ye'll do,’ sez Dark Barney as he 
was tchunin’ up th’ fiddle. ‘Shure 
no wan can say but Mrs. Magrath 
has as dacint an’ respectful a wake 
as her hart cud wish for; an’ av 
aitch av yez sez a Patther an’ Ave 
for her sowl, shure there’s no raison 
in life why yez mayn’t put her stan- 
nin’ up beside th’ doore over there 
wid th’ shutther afore her, an’ thin 
yez can have yer dance.’ 

‘Thrue for yeh, Barney,’ sez I; 
‘shure it’s offen an’ offen we do 
that whin th’ keenin’ is over, an’ th’ 
crathurs wants somethin’ t’ rise their 
sperrits.’ 

So, t’ make a long story short, 
ould Mrs. Magrath’s corpse was 
put stannin’ up beside th’ doore, 
wid th’ shutther afore it, an’ thin 
it was that th’ fun began. Dark 
Barney was th’ best fiddle in th’ 
barony, an’ he jist sthruck up ‘ The 
Priest in his Boots,’ when Darby 
Grogan led out Peggy Skerrett, an’ 
they futted it in grand style! Aw! 
yeh nivir seen such a pair as th’ war 
for humourin’ a tchune! Throth! 
yeh 'd think for all th’ wurruld that 
they larnt dancin’ from a fairy piper 
on May Eve, they war that handy 
wid their feet! We war all lookin’ 
at thim, an’ they war jist at th’ 
cover th’ buckle, whin there was a 
knockin’ an’ a rumpus at th’ doore ; 
an’ who d’ye think walked in but 
Father Cahill an’ Misther Eugene 
Butler. 

Begorra, sur! it was near bein’ 
murther for both body an’ sowl, for 
Father Cahill laid roun’ him wid 
th’ horsewhip ; an’ whin he found 
some was tryin’ t’ hide antil he’d 
go away, he swore he’d curse thim 
be bell, book, an’ candle-light, av 
they didn’t be aff cut o’ that. Aw! 
shure that was enough t’ frecken 
any wan, for th’ blackest curse out 
is a priest's curse. 

Well, away th’ all wint. While 
his rivirince was talkin’ out av 
him, Misther Butler—th’ black- 
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lookin’ ould séieveen !—was lainin’ 
agin th’ doore, wid his shouldher 
right agin th’ shutther that was 
afore th’ corpse, whin all av a sud- 
dint he turned roun’, an’ down wint 
th’ shutther wid a clap, an’ th’ corpse 
fell right into ould Butler's arms ! 

Aw! shure it was no wonder he 
schreeched ‘A/wiellia murther /” for, 
bedad! he thought he was kilt 
intirely an’ no mistake. An’ thin 
there was such a settlin’ as yeh nivir 
seen, for Father Cahill wouldn't 
lave th’ cabin antil th’ corpse was 
laid out agin. But in th’ middle 
av all th’ bustlin’, there stud ould 
Butler wid his face near th’ colour 
av th’ corpse’s wid th’ fright he got. 

‘Arrah, yer honour! Misther 
Butler,’ sez I, whin his rivirince 
had his back turned, ‘jist take a 
taist av potteen t’ rouse yeh, sur. 
Shure it’s no wondher yer face 
turned th’ colour av a bad piatee 
wid th’ fright, for it was an onlucky 
thing—God betchune uz an’ harm 
this blessed night !—for yeh t’ git 
death into yer arms.’ 

‘What d'ye mane?’ he sez, all 
av a thrimble, an’ he dashin’ th’ 
eggshell av potteen on th’ flure. 

*Bedad, sur! I ups an’ I sez 
t’ him, for th’ not a wan av uz liked 
ould Butler, ‘I allaways sez what I 
mane; an’, take me word for it, 
there'll be a wake at yer own house 
afore th’ year is out.’ 

‘What!’ he roars ; ‘an’ d’ye think 
I'd allow anythin’ so haythen ?” 

‘Savin’ yer presence, sur,’ sez I, 
quite couragious-like, ‘ yer betthers 
was waked an’ keened too, God 
rest their sowls! an’ av yeh was 
t’ die t’ morra yerself, sur, yer son 
an’ heir Misther Hugh isn’t th’ 
boy I take him for av he'd refuse 
his own father a respectable wake, 
wid whisky, an’ good aitin’, an’ 
ivirythin’ complate ! 

‘All I can say is,’ sez ould Butler, 
shakin’ his fist at me—an’ be this 
time his face was as red as a turkey- 
cock’s—‘I’ll lave it as me dyin’ 
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request that there’s t’ be no foolery 
(foolery, mind yeh, th’ ould hay- 
then!) av th’ kind. An’ av there 
is,’ sez he, ‘ I’ll rise in me coffin an’ 
cut aff Misther Hugh wid a shillin’ 
av he allows anythin’ av th’ soart! 
I will, as shure as I’m a livin’ man!’ 

‘Throth, Misther Butler!’ sez I, 
makin’ him a perlite curtchey as I 
was goin’ out th’ doore, ‘it’s well 
yeh sed that. Yez area tough ould 
family, an’ antil yez are anundher 
th’ clay wan can nivir be shure av 
yer dead or not. But, widdyeelish! 
shure iviry wan knows how hard it 
is t’ kill weeds. The piatees ‘ill 
fail, an’ th’ whate “ill fail, but be- 
gorra, th’ nettles an’ th’ frissha 
nivir does !’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Aw! but it’s them Butlers was 
th’ quare lot, sur! Av coorse, yeh 


know ould Butler was married twict, 
sur? Yis, indeed, thin, he was, 


sur. The first time he married Miss 
Diana Garnett. Aw! it’s she that 
was th’ hard, close-fisted lady, jist 
as fond av th’ money as he was 
himself. They had only wan son— 
that’s Misther Hugh, sur. An’ not 
long afther, Mrs. Butler died av a 
faver ske caught. The sorra wan 
cared much ; for it was in Dublin 
that it happened, an’ there was no 
wake nor funeral nor nothin’, so 
that she might jist as well not ha’ 
died at all, for any good any wan 
got be it. 

Well, for seven whole year ould 
Butler was a widda’. And thin, 
me jewil, shure people ’ud hardly 
b’leeve their eyes whin th’ saw th’ 
new misthress he brought home t’ 
Butlerstown ! Aw! shure nobody 
cud ivir make out why she ivir 
married sich a black-lookin’ ould 
fella’ as he was! She was the pur- 
tiest, dawniest little crathur ivir 
yet seen, wid blue eyes an’ goold 
hair, an’ little hands an her th’ very 
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colour av new milk. But th’ quarest 
part av it all was that iviry wan 
sed she was as fond av ould Butler 
as av he was th’ finest an’ hand- 
somest young man in Ireland! 
An’ shure wasn’t he fond av her! 
Och, bedad, fond is no word for it ! 
He thought there wasn’t her aiqual 
in th’ wurruld. But shure she 
died—more’s th’ pity !—an’ left a 
little girl jist two year ould, th’ very 
moral av herself, wid goold hair and 
blue eyes like two stars. 

Yis, sur. Little Miss Norah grew 
up th’ purtiest colleen in th’counthry. 
She had th’ open hand an’ th’ kind 
free word for ivirybody, an’ she had 
a step as light as a mountain goat. 
Shure it was a sayin’ among uz 
that her weeshey little feet ‘ud hardly 
crush th’ heather an th’ hills, an’ 
that th’ daisies used t’ turn round 
an’ look afther her, she was that 
purty. She was a white-headed 
soft little thing ; but wid a sperrit 
av her own, I can tell yeh, sur! 
An’ this is how her father kem 
t’ see that whin she was roused 
she had the blood av th’ proud 
Butlers in her. 

Yeh see, sur, ould Butler thought 
that there nivir was th’ likes av 
Miss Norah,—God bless her !—an’ 
he gev out t’ Misther Hugh that he 
was goin’ t’ lave her half th’ pro- 
perty. Well, shure, ¢are-an-agers / 
but it’s Misther Hugh was th’ mad 
gintleman whin he hard it; but his 
ould father was so fond av Miss 
Norah that he wouldn’t have a 
word sed agin it. 

Well, asthore machree! shure 
ivirythin’ was goin’ on fair an’ aisy 
for a while, antil it kem to ould 
Butler’s ears that Captain Dick 
Fitzgarald—th’ finest an’ clanest- 
built young man in th’ counthry, 
sur—was coortin’ Miss Norah. 
Dunno why it was, but there was 
allaways bad blood betchune th’ 
Butlers an’ th’ Fitzgaralds ; an’ ould 
Butler swore that av Miss Norah 
didn’t give up Captain Dick that 
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he’d disown her, and lave all th’ 
property t’ Misther Hugh. 

Shure poor Miss Norah near 
cried her purty eyes blind, sur; an’ 
she tould her father t’ recklect 
how fond he was av her own mo- 
ther—the high heavens be her bed 
this blessed day !—an’ not t’ be 
too hard an thim, bekase th’ war 
that fond av wan another that 
they'd die av th’ war sep’rated. But 
ould Butler turned th’ deaf ear t’ 
her an’ wouldn’t listen t’ her; an’, 
bedad, he sed so much t’ her that 
she wint aff th’ next week and 
married Captain Dick in Dublin. 

Aw! there’s no use in talkin’, 
but ould Butler was cut up awful 
about it. He began to be allaways 
ailin’ about somethin’ or another ; 
but he was that set agin Miss No- 
rah that he wouldn’t let her name 
be mintioned. An’ it’s Misther 
Hugh that wint an t’ his likin’. He 
got roun’ th’ ould father, an’ he 
persuaded him that he was th’ best 
son livin’, and that Miss Norah 
was th’ ondutifullest crathur an th’ 
face av God’s earth. So ould But- 
ler was gettin’ worse an’ worse, an’ 
he was that crass an’ bad timpered 
that he wouldn’t let a wan av’ th’ 
docthors a-near him; an’, bedad, 
shure wan day th’ found him a-near 
dead wid th’ pain ’ithin in his in- 
side ; so they only had time t’ git 
him t’ make th’ new will, lavin’ all 
th’ propurty to Misther Hugh, an’ 
sez he, jist as he was at th’ last 
gasp : 

‘ Mind,’ sez he to Misther Hugh, 
‘yer not t’ have any av thim hay- 
then wakes at me berrin’,’ sez he; 
‘for av yeh do, it'll go hard an me 
but I'll rise in me coffin and curse 
yez!’ 

‘Father dear,’ sez Misther Hugh 
—and Nancy Doolin, that was 
there an’ was tellin’ me, sez he was 
only purtindin’ t’ cry all th’ time— 
‘yer wishes is law to me. I hope 
yeh don’t think I’d do anythin’ yeh 
wouldn’t wish ?” 
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‘That’s a good boy,’ sez ould 
Butler ; ‘it’s well I’ve wan obay- 
dient child.’ An’ wid that he gev 
a groan out av him an’ died aff. 

Well, shure bedad! we all 
thought we’d have a thry for a 
wake ; an’ a lot av uz—meself a- 
mong thim—wint up t’ ax Misthur 
Hugh t’ let uz wake th’ ould 
masthur. 

‘Yis,’ sez Misther Hugh, comin’ 
down ¢’ th’ kitchen, an’ spakin’ t’ 
uz, ‘yeh may have a grand wake, 
av yez carry th’ coffin out t* th’ 
barn. I have t’ live among yez 
now, an’ I’m not goin’ t’ have any 
av me father’s new-fangled ways. 
So go out t’ th’ barn, an’ have as 
much whisky an’ tobacca as yez 
want.’ 

Now that was doin’ th’ thing 
dacint, an’ so we all sed t’ Misther 
Hugh. But begorra! who d’ye 
think was there but Miss Norah 
an’ her husband, an’ she cryin’ her 
eyes out about her father. 

‘O Hugh! Hugh! she sez, ‘yeh 
oughtn’t t? have any wake. Yeh 
know poor father wouldn’t have 
liked it.’ 

‘T’ll do as I like,’ sez Misther 
Hugh, quite short. ‘I’m th’ only 
masther here now.’ 

Well, alannah machree! shure 
four av th’ boys wint up t’ th’ bed- 
room t’ carry down th’ coffin, an’ 
we all stud in th’ hall ready t’ keen 
afore it out t’ th’ barn. There th’ 
war comin’ down th’ stairs fair an’ 
aisy in their stockin’ feet, not t 
dirty th’ carpets, whin all av a sud- 
dint Darby Corrigan makes a false 
step, an’ down th’ all come, an’ th’ 
coffin comes wid a thump an th’ 
stairs, an’—God’s thruth it is an’ 
nothin’ else that I’m tellin’ yeh, 
sur—why, up sits th’ corpse! 

Och! Mhoniamondhieul! Shure 
an’ it’s thin th’ ruction was. Th’ 
sorra wan ’ud go a-near th’ coffin ; 
an’ there sot ould Butler, an’ sez he 
in a wondher, 

‘What th’ divil are yez all doin’?” 
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‘Goin’ t’ wake yeh, yer honour,’ 
sez Darby Corrigan, from anundher 
th’ coffin. 

‘What!’ he roars—an’ a mighty 
sthrong voice he had, considherin’ 
he was a corpse th’ minnit afore— 
‘who gave you leave to have a 
wake ?” 

‘We didn’t come athout bein’ 
invited,’ sez I, comin’ over—for me 
sperrit was up in regard av a glass 
av punch I had in th’ kitchen— 
‘we knewn betther manners,’ sez I, 
makin’ a curtchey, t’ show I had 
behaviour. ‘It was Misther Hugh, 
th’ young masther, sed we might 
have th’ wake. Aw throth! it’s he 
has the raal blood av an Irish 
gintleman in him, for he sed we 
might have lashins av whisky an’ 
tobacca—he’s no naygur !—not all 
as wan as some people I cud lay 
me finger an! 

* Yeh impident woman!’ sez ould 
Butler, shakin’ his fist at me; ‘yeh 
see I kept me promise. I sed av 


yez attimpted t’ wake me an’ t’ 


keen me that I'd rise in me coffin.’ 

Well, shure, we war all that 
flusthered about it that we warn’t 
right shure av we war on our heads 
or our heels. Anyway, it was sartin 
ould Butler wasn’t dead, for he was 
put t’ bed, an’ th’ docthor was sint 
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for. An’ th’ next thing we hard 
was, that it was somethin’ or other 
that bruk ’ithin in ould Butler’s in- 
side, an’ that it was only suspindhers 
an’ alligathors* that was th’ mat- 
ther wid him at all. 

But it was Misther Hugh that 
suffered for not doin’ what he was 
bid, an’ for breakin’ his promise. 
Shure what did ould Butler do but 
he gev th’ son jist enough to take 
him away t’ Austhrala; an’ what 
does he do thin but he makes a 
new will, an’ laves all th’ property 
t’ Miss Norah, Aw! but it’s he was 
glad t’ have her wid him agin, an’ 
he wouldn’t let her go away; so 
that’s how she an’ her husband an’ 
th’ childhre does allaways live wid 
ould Butler. An’ a nice lady she 
is too, for all that she has new- 
fangled ways wid her, an’ doesn’t 
like a dance at a wake. But, throth! 
she’s kind t’ th’ poor; an’ av she 
isn’t waked an’ keened th’ way we'd 
like, there’s many th’ wan ’ll keen 
in the heart for her whinivir it’s th’ 
blessed Lord’s will t’ take her. 

Good-bye, sur ; God be wid yeh. 
Bannacht ladth, sur, until we meet 
agin. 

* *Suspindhers an’ alligathors’—The nar- 
rator means ‘suspended animation.’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FROM CHILDHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 


THERE is no person in life so low 
as not to have enemies and rivals. 
Every man, whatever his posi- 
tion, is certain to be in somebody 
else’s way: in love, whether it be 
in the cottage or the palace; in 
ambition, whether its aim be base 
or noble; in business, whether it 
be carried on within plate-glass 
windows or on a costermonger’s 
barrow. The observation holds 
good with respect to Seth Dum- 
brick. A rival cobbler in Rose- 
mary Lane had taken advantage 
of his absence to steal a march 
upon him and his connection. 
The rival was a married man, with 
a dozen children dependent upon 
him for support, and _ therefore, 
on family grounds, his claims 
upon public sympathy and support 
were stronger than those of Seth 
Dumbrick. Other circumstances, 
from the force of contrast, were 
in his favour at this juncture of 
affairs. He was not a conversa- 
tional man, was not a pleasant 
man, and possessed no striking 
personal merit which might re- 
commend him. But, on the other 
hand, Seth Dumbrick bore the 
reputation of being silent and re- 
served, and he was not companion- 
able, a quality—or the lack of 
one—which showed that he set 
himself above his neighbours. He 
was very nearly reaping the reward 
of his pride, for upon his return 
from the country, although he and 
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his friends were received with 
smiles, he found that many of his 
customers had gone over to his 
rival. Seth could ill afford this, 
but he was .too high-minded to 
show any sign of discontent. 

At this crisis, Sally directly, and 
the Duchess indirectly, proved of 
real service tohim in a business way. 
Sally, brimming over with delight- 
ful memories of the happy days 
passed in thecottage by the sea, was 
not slow to communicate her expe- 
riences to her young friends and 
playmates in Rosemary Lane. The 
wonderful stories she had to tell, 
and the wonderful way in which she 
related them, caused the children’s 
eyes to dilate and their breasts to 
throb. Sally was an artist, and, in 
a more effective manner than would 
have been adopted by a more 
polished narrator, she painted her 
pictures in exactly those colours 
which made them alluring to an 
audience not over-gifted with learn- 
ing and intelligence. In all these 
pictures, the Duchess was the cen- 
tral figure. She was the princess 
for whom the flowers bloomed and 
the sea whispered musically. The 
happy rides, the pleasant meals, 
the delicious idling, the soft mur- 
murs of woodland life, were all for 
the Duchess, and but for her, would 
not have been. Sally’s tongue was 
never idle when there was an op- 
portunity to glorify her idol, and 
the devoted child had never been 
so rich in opportunity as at the 
present time. Among other stories 
related by her, was, of course, the 
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story of the Duchess’s portrait being 
taken, surrounded by flowers, which 
Sally declared was ‘out and out 
the most beautiful thing as ever 
was seen;’ and public curiosity 
being excited, Seth Dumbrick was 
besieged by applicants eager to see 
the pictures. These visits were the 
means of bringing back his truant 
customers ; and made wise by ex- 
perience and responsibility—this 
latter a rare incentive to acts of 
wisdom—he succeeded in ingratiat- 
ing himself into the more favour- 
able opinion of his neighbours, who 
said to one another that Seth Dum- 
brick was becoming quite an agree- 
able man. Even to Mrs. Preedy 
he was gracious, and for fully three 
weeks that inveterate gossip had 
not a word to say to his disparage- 
ment. 

So, being once more settled down 
quietly in his stall, with sufficient 
work for the hours, Seth hammered 
and patched away from morning 
to night, and but for certain fears 
connected with the Duchess, would 
have been a perfectly happy man. 
One of these fears related to the 
fortune-telling incident ; he was un- 
reasonably apprehensive that by 
some means or other the Duchess 
would be tracked and spirited away 
by the gentleman with whom he 
had had high words at Springfield ; 
he did not stop to reason upon the 
motive which would lead to such 
an act. But as time wore on, and 
nothing new transpired, this fear 
became weaker, and rarely intruded 
itself. His other fear related to 
the bank-note, so strangely for- 
warded to the Duchess, which had 
paid for their holiday. If he had 
known where to seek for a clue to 
the discovery of the sender of the 
money, it is doubtful whether he 
would have availed himself of it ; 
his earnest wish was that the matter 
should rest where it was, and that 
he and the Duchess and Sally 
should be allowed to live their 
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quiet, uneventful life unmolested. 
If he saw the postman coming along 
the street, he watched his progress 
nervously, dreading that another 
letter for the Duchess might arrive, 
and when the man passed without 
look or word, the cheerful ham- 
mering upon the leather, or the 
more vigorous plying of the awl, 
denoted how greatly he was re- 
lieved. 

Weeks and months passing in 
this way brought repose to his 
mind, and he sometimes smiled at 
himself for the uneasy fancies, born 
of love and fear, which had so tor- 
mented him. His love for the 
Duchess increased with time; she 
was for ever in his thoughts ; over 
his bed, in a frame and protected 
by a glass, hung her picture, which 
was to him as beautiful as the most 
beautiful Madonna in the eyes ofa 
devout woman ; there was not speck 
or flaw on her, materially or spiri- 
tually; she was the queen of his 
life and household. Would the 
Duchess like this? Would the 
Duchess like that? What can we 
do for her? How can we serve 
her ?—everything was done by Seth 
and Sally that could contribute to 
the easy and pleasant passing of 
her days. Their old clothes were 
darned and patched, and darned 
and patched again and again, so 
that the Duchess might have pretty 
things to wear. They were con- 
tinually buying flowers and bits of 
ribbons for her, and casting about 
for ways and means to bring new 
pleasures into her days. In this 
way twelve months passed, and the 
summer came round again. Sit- 
ing at their midday meal, Sally 
remarked that this time last year 
they were going into the country. 
Seth referred to a small memo- 
randum book, the recipient of a 
singular medley of notes and ob- 
servations. 

‘ To-morrow morning’s exactly a 
year,’ he said, ‘ since we started.’ 
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Sally sighed, and Seth saw with 
pain a look of regret in the 
Duchess’s eyes. It was not a 
calm regret ; there was nothing of 
resignation in it. It expressed a 
struggle to be free from the thral- 
dom of poverty, a rebellious re- 
pining at the hardship of Fate. As 
Seth was considering whether any 
ingenious twisting of Billy Spike’s 
philosophy would afford consola- 
tion, a double knock at the stall 
above was heard. He mounted 
the steps, and confronted the post- 
man. 

‘A letter for the Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane.’ 

Seth received it with a sinking 
heart, and putting it hastily into 
his pocket, descended to the living- 
room. 

‘Who was it, daddy? asked 
Sally. 

‘ Mrs.Simpson sent for the child’s 
boot,’ replied Seth, with a guilty 
palpitation ; ‘ it ain’t done yet.’ 

He finished his dinner in silence, 
listening to reminiscences of last 
year’s delightful holiday, called up 
by Sally and the Duchess. He did 
not take the letter from his pocket 
until late in the night, when he 
was alone. He gazed at it for a 
few moments, believing it contain- 
ed a realisation of his fears, and 
that it might be the means of part- 
ing him and the Duchess. If he 
had not been a just man, he would 
have destroyed the letter, but he 
was restrained by the reflection 
that it might be of importance to 
the future of the child he loved. 
‘And to hurt or injure in any 
way,’ he thought, ‘a child that 
you love, Seth Dumbrick, is not 
the work of a man or a loving 
heart.’ Still it was with reluctant 
fingers that he unfastened the enve- 
lope, and found in it a bank-note 
for five pounds. As with the letter 
received last year, it did not con- 
tain a single word that would fur- 
nish a clue. He had carefully 
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preserved the first envelope, and 
comparing the writing on the two, 
he judged it to be from one 
hand. 

‘It’s like a Chinese puzzle,’ he 
muttered. ‘Worse; for I’ve got 
to do it without any pieces, except 
these’—turning over the envelopes. 
* But do it I will, if I can.’ 

He resolved to keep the matter 
secret, and not to mention it toa 
soul—certainly not to the Duchess, 
whom it most concerned ; and not 
even to Sally. 

‘Who is it that sends the 
money?’ he mused. ‘A man ora 
woman? That’s the first point. 
There’s a difference in hand- 
writing, I’ve heard. I must find 
a way to make sure of that. I 
suppose the note’s as good as the 
one sent last year.’ 

Before the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, he had thought over a 
lame little scheme, which he put 
into execution without delay. He 
walked to the shop of a trades- 
man, of whom he was in the habit 
of buying tools and leather, and 
having made some small purchases, 
he offered the note in payment. It 
was taken, and change given, with- 
out remark. 

‘Is your wife at home?’ then 
asked Seth. 

‘Yes,’ replied the tradesman, 
with an inquiring look, for the 
relations between him and Seth 
were purely of a business nature. 

‘I'd like to see her,’ said Seth ; 
‘I want to ask her about some- 
thing that a woman knows better 
than a man.’ 

The tradesman called his wife, 
and Seth had a quiet talk with 
her. He commenced in a round- 
about way. 

‘It’s about a friend of mine,’ he 
said, ‘an unmarried man like my- 
self, but more likely to marry, being 
younger. He's received a letter 
without a signature, and he’s mighty 
anxious to find out whetherit comes 
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delicate matter, you see.’ 

The tradesman’s wife did not 
see, but she waited patiently for 
further light. 

‘The fact is,’ continued Seth, 
growing hot, for he felt that he was 
getting entangled, ‘ there’s a girl he 
knows and has a fancy for, that 
another man knows and has a fancy 
for.’ 

‘It’s a love-letter, then,’ inter- 
rupted the tradesman’s wife, with a 
smile. 

‘Yes,’ said Seth, gladly accepting 
the suggestion, ‘and he naturally 
wishes to know who wrote it.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ Now the first thing to discover 
is whether it’s a man’s or a wo- 
man’s writing.’ 

‘How can I help you to discover 
that ? ; 

‘If you will be good enough to 
write just a couple of words—say, 
Rosemary Lane—on a bit of paper, 
it might assist us.’ 

The woman wrote the words, and 
wrote them without a curve; every 
letter had in it as many angles as 
itcould conveniently accommodate. 
After this, Seth asked the woman 
if her daughters would write the 
same words on separate pieces of 
paper, and then he obtained a 
specimen of writing from the trades- 
man himself. He paid visits to 
many places that afternoon, with 
the same purpose in view, and by 
the evening he had in his pocket 
between twenty and thirty different 
specimens of caligraphy. When 
the children were asleep he con- 
tinued his examination, and dis- 
covered that, without an excep- 
tion, all the women wrote in angles 
and all the men in curves. Com- 
paring the writing with that on the 
envelopes, he came to the decided 
conclusion that the addresses were 
written and the money sent by a 
woman. 

He derived an odd kind of satis- 
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faction from this result. There was 
less danger to be feared from a wo- 
man than from a man, and, with- 
out difficulty, Seth invented a dozen 
different sets of circumstances to 
fit the case, in all of which the wo- 
man who was in this way kind to 
the Duchess was never to make her- 
self known. But so as not to miss 
a chance, he more than ever deter- 
mined to keep the matter locked 
up in his own breast. The money, 
however, clearly belonged to the 
Duchess ; had it been intended for 
his benefit, it would have been sent 
direct to him. It would be an un- 
worthy action, therefore, to divert 
it from its proper use, and the con- 
scientious man decided that it must 
be spent on the Duchess, and on 
the Duchess alone. The child had 
had her ears pierced, and wore in 
them a pair of rough glass earrings 
bought by Sally for a few pence on 
the anniversary of her idol’s birth- 
day. No one knew how old the 
Duchess exactly was, or on what 
day she was born; but a birthday 
was such a happy occasion for love- 
gifts, and the Duchess so fit a per- 
son to give them to, that a natal 
day was fixed for her. Of course 
a suitable one. ‘ March winds and 
April showers bring forth May 
flowers.’ Sally knew the rhyme, 
and settled that the Duchess was 
born when the flowers were born, 
on the rst of May. On the Duchess’s 
last birthday Sally had presented 
the glass earrings, and the pleasure 
derived from the giving and the re- 
ceiving was as great as if the bits 
of glass had been diamonds. The 
Duchess never tired of admiring 
herself in the little tin-framed look- 
ing-glass fixed up by the side of 
the bed, and shook her head to 
make the crystals sparkle, and 
played at hide and peep with them, 
hiding them in her hair and shaking 
them free again. A fair meed of 
admiration was also passed upon 
them by her playmates, and the 
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Duchess thought them the loveliest 
things in the world until one un- 
happy day she heard an ill-natured 
woman call them ‘ bits of trumpery 
glass.’ From that moment they be- 
came less precious in the Duchess’s 
eyes, and a secret longing crept 
into her mind for something more 
valuable to show oft her pretty 
ears. About this time Mrs. Preedy, 
having occasion to go westward, 
invited the Duchess to accompany 
her, to see the carriages and fine 
folks in the Park. Without asking 
for permission from her guardian, 
the Duchess accepted the invitation 
joyfully, and as she walked along 
by the side of Mrs. Preedy, her 
quick eyes took in everything of 
note that passed her; but most of 
all did she notice the gold orna- 
ments worn by the ladies, and 
yearned for them in her heart of 
hearts. 

‘Such heaps. of rich people, 
Duchess,’ observed Mrs. Preedy. 
‘It’s like a show.’ 

‘Do you wish you were rich? 
she inquired of Mrs. Preedy. 

‘Ay, that I do,’ replied Mrs. 
Preedy; ‘I don’t know what I 
wouldn’t do to be rich.’ 

It was but the expression of a 
long experience in the poor and 
pinched byways of life, and Mrs. 
Preedy did not attach any special 
meaning to her words. 

‘There’s nothing in the world 
like it, is there ?’ inquired the 
Duchess. ‘ There’s nothing in the 
world like being rich.’ 

‘No, that there’s not,’ replied 
the woman heartily. 

‘Why,’ presently continued the 
Duchess, ‘are some people rich 
and other people poor ?” 

*Oh, 7 don’t know,’ said Mrs. 
Preedy peevishly ; ‘it’s all in the 
way we’re born. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen ain’t born in Rosemary 
Lane.’ 

‘I wasn’t born in Rosemary 
Lane, mused the Duchess, in a 
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tone which was in itself an asser- 
tion of superiority over her com- 
panion. 

‘Do you know where you was 
born ?’ asked Mrs. Preedy. 

‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘ but not in 
Rosemary Lane.’ 

‘What do you remember before 
you came to Rosemary Lane,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Preedy, growing inter- 
ested in the conversation. 

‘I don’t remember coming to 
Rosemary Lane,’ said the Duchess; 
‘I had a mamma once.’ 

‘Where ? 

‘I don’t know; in a garden, I 
think.’ 

‘ Like anybody you see ?” 

‘Like her,’ said the Duchess, 
pointing to a lady who was stepping 
from a carriage. In the lady’s face 
dwelt an expression of much sad- 
ness and sweetness, which seemed 
to be the natural outcome of a 
sad and sweet nature. The Duch- 
ess’s observance of the lady drew 
her attention to the child, and she 
stopped and spoke, and asked Mrs. 
Preedy if the pretty creature was 
her daughter. 

‘No, indeed, ma’am,’ said Mrs, 
Preedy, with a curtsy; ‘she has 
no mother, poor dear, and she was 
just saying that you were like her 
mamma.’ 

‘Her mamma! exclaimed the 
lady, with a look of surprise ; 
‘where do you come from, then ?” 

‘From Rosemary Lane, if you 
please,’ said the obsequious Mrs. 
Preedy, who was always deferential 
to those above her. 

‘And where may that be?” 

‘In the east, if you please,’ with 
another curtsy, which indicated 
that if the lady pleased she could 
place Rosemary Lane in east, west, 
north, or south, and nobody would 
dispute it. 

The lady, with languid humour, 
suggested ‘Jerusalem ?’ and then 
asked the Duchess if she would 
like a cake. They were standing 
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in front of a confectioner’s shop, 
and the child, with as much self- 
possession (as Mrs. Preedy after- 
wards remarked when she related 
the adventure) as if she had been 
a born lady, withdrew her hand 
from Mrs. Preedy, and held it out 
to the lady, who smilingly led her 
into the shop, and feasted her and 
Mrs. Preedy to their hearts’ con- 
tent. They had cakes and jellies, 
and strawberries and cream, and 
the lady chatted with the Duchess, 
and praised her beauty, in the most 
gracious and affable manner. Al- 
together, it was a very pleasant 
time, and formed quite an event in 
Mrs. Preedy’s life, who for months 
and months gave most vivid de- 
scriptions of the entertainment, 
never forgetting to state that when 
they went into the Park later in the 
day they met the lady driving in 
her carriage there, and that she 
bowed and smiled in recognition 
ofthem, — 

Subsequent to his examination 
into the writing on the letters ad- 
dressed to the Duchess, Seth Dum- 
brick also went westwards in search 
of a present for the Duchess, to be 
paid for out of the money which 
was hers, and staring in the shop- 
windows, was greatly bewildered 
by the attractive articles there dis- 
played. Silk sashes and necker- 
chiefs, natty kid boots and fasci- 
nating hats, distracted him with 
their claims. Had he been a well- 
to-do man, there is no knowing 
what extravagance he might have 
committed. At length he stationed 
himself before a jeweller’s window, 
and gazed upon the beautiful ar- 
ticles exhibited in it, now deciding 
upon this, now upon that, and in 
the end, upon a pair of gold ear- 
rings, tastefully designed to repre- 
sent a shell. He had no idea of 
the value of such articles, and it 
was with something of trepidation 
he entered the shop, where his 
appearance was viewed with sus- 
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picion by the salesmen, who saw 
no fitness between the unshaven 
chin and grimy fingers of the work- 
man and the graceful devices in 
gold and silver displayed for sale. 
A bargain, however, was soon con- 
cluded, and Seth became possessor 
of the earrings on payment of half 
the money he held in trust for the 
Duchess. Then he went to a mil- 
liner’s shop, where he seemed even 
more out of place than in the jewel- 
ler’s, and for twenty shillings bought 
one of the prettiest hats in all the 
stock. Hugging his treasures closely 
to him, and enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the delight of the Duchess, he 
walked home very contentedly, and 
artfully turned the conversation 
upon last year’s holiday, saying, in 
a melancholy tone, 

‘No holiday this year, Duchess.’ 

Sally shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

‘Can't afford it, eh, Sally? Now, 
what’s the next best thing to the 
holiday we can’t afford? Guess.’ 

Sally could not guess, and in- 
deed did not try, considering it 
rather cruel in their guardian to 
remind them so pointedly of a 
pleasure it was impossible to re- 
new. 

‘Can’t guess, eh? I thought 
you had a cleverer head than that. 
Let me try. What do you say to 
a present—something pretty for— 
who do you think ?” 

‘For the Duchess!’ cried Sally. 

The Duchess looked up eagerly. 

‘Yes, for the Duchess. Some- 
thing out of the way. Something 
very much out of the way, but 
that ’ll please her and become her 
beyond anything. These, for in- 
stance.’ 

He carefully untied the little 
packet wrapt in silver tissue-paper, 
carefully opened the leather case, 
and pointed triumphantly to the 
earrings nestling softly in their blue- 
velvet couches. Sally clapped her 
hands, and jumped up; the Duchess 
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gazed on the pretty ornaments with 
parted lips and eyes aglow with 
admiration. 

‘For me!’ she exclaimed, almost 
under her breath. ‘For me!’ 

‘For you, Duchess,’ said Seth. 
‘What do you think of ’em?’ 

She threw her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him, with per- 
haps more affection than she had 
ever shown towards him, and then 
turned hastily to the earrings, in 
fear lest they might have vanished 
from the table. The glittering or- 
naments fitted her nature most 
thoroughly and completely. They 
seemed to say, ‘We are yours. 
You are ours. We belong to each 
other. You have no business to 
wear bits of trumpery glass. We 
are what you have a right to pos- 
sess.’ There was absolute harmony 
between her and the pretty things, 
and she experienced a new and 
singularly entrancing pleasure in 
merely gazing upon them. 

‘Is one kiss all you will give me 
for them?’ asked Seth. 

‘No, no,’ she replied; ‘I will 
give you a thousand thousand.’ 

She smothered him with kisses, 
murmuring, ‘I love you for them, 
I love you for them.’ 

‘ They are real gold,’ said Seth, 
more than satisfied with his bar- 
gain. ‘What will Rosemary Lane 
say to that ? 

With trembling fingers the Duch- 
ess lifted the earrings from the 
case. Had they been imbued with 
feeling she could not have felt more 
tender towards them. 

‘ May I put them in?’ 

‘Surely, my dear ; I bought them 
for you to wear.’ 

The Duchess hastily unhooked 
Sally’s birthday gift from her ears, 
and threw it on the table, replacing 
it with the more valuable and 
therefore more precious offering. 
A pang shot through Sally’s breast 
as she witnessed the action. The 
bits of trumpery glass, albeit they 
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cost but a few pence, had not been 
easily obtained by her; they were 
the result of many weeks’ saving of 
farthings and halfpence, and to pay 
for them she had put down with 
a strong spirit a number of small 
cravings. Not that the saving and 
scraping was not in itself a delight 
to her; to deny herself in order 
that the Duchess might be gratified 
was one of her sweetest pleasures. 
The common glass earrings were 
her love-gift, and she had dreamt 
of them long before and after they 
were presented ; and to see them 
now so carelessly thrust aside 
brought the tears to hereyes. She 
brushed them instantly away. The 
Duchess, with a piece of broken 
looking-glass in her hand, was walk- 
ing up and down the cellar, gazing 
at the reflection of the earrings in 
the glass with eyes so sparkling 
that they outshone the glittering 
baubles. As she turned this way 
and that, now bending forward, 
now leaning back, in enchanting 
attitudes, holding the glass so that 
the ornaments were always in view, 
a thousand graces and charms were 
depicted in her of which for the 
time she was unconscious. Sally, 
despite her sorrow at the despisal 
of her love-gift, could not help ad- 
miring the beautiful picture, and 
when the Duchess came close to 
her, she drew her idol to her breast, 
and kissed her passionately. 

‘Don’t said the Duchess, with 
a little struggle to be free ; ‘ you 
hurt me, Sally ! 

Sally’s arms relaxed, and she 
turned aside with quivering lips ; 
for a moment, everything swam be- 
fore her eyes, and she felt quite 
faint. 

‘ And that’s not all,’ said Seth ; 
*I have something else for our 
Duchess.’ 

‘Oh, what is it, what is it ? cried 
the Duchess, springing to his side. 

‘See,’ he said, holding up the 
hat, ‘ what will Rosemary Lane say 
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to this? Sally, fit it on, and let us 
see how our princess looks in it.’ 
Sally kept her sobs back with a 
vicious pinch of her own arm which 
almost made her scream, and placed 
the hat on the Duchess’s head, to 
the best advantage be sure. There 
was no meanness in Sally’s soul. 
She could suffer and be strong. 
Nothing would satisfy the Duchess 
that afternoon but to dress herself 
in her best clothes, and go out and 
show herself. It was done; and 
in her blue-merino dress, her boots 
made for her in the most dainty 
fashion by Seth’s loving hands, her 
hat, and her gold earrings, she 
walked about Rosemary Lane, with 
Sally by her side, the envy and ad- 
miration of all beholders. In the 
eyes of the Rosemary Lane folk 
Sally was a most complete foil to 
the beautiful Duchess. Her hands 
were dirty, and her clothes had 
many a hole in them; but for all 
that, there was a soft light in her 
eyes, and an expression of deep, 
almost suffering devotion in her 
face, which might have attracted 
the attention of closer observers,— 
and not entirely to Sally’s disad- 
vantage. The Duchess had an 
afternoon of rare enjoyment; even 
those who envied her paid court to 
her, and her train included ail the 
young radicals in Rosemary Lane 
who had hitherto held aloof from 
her, but who now, fairly conquered 
by the splendour of her personal 
adornment, fell down and _ wor- 
shipped. It was the story of the 
golden calf over again—the old 
story which to-day is being enact- 
ed with so much fervour by beg- 
gar and millionaire, from White- 
chapel to Belgravia. Late at night, 
when the Duchess was asleep with 
her gold earrings in her ears, and 
her new hat hanging by the side of 
her bed, so that she might see it 
the moment she awoke in the morn- 
ing, Sally, with tears in her eyes, 
wrapt the bits of trumpery glass in 
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paper, and placed them carefully 
away. ‘She'll be hunting about 
for em soon,’ thought Sally, ‘ and 
then I'll give ’em to her.’ But the 
Duchess never sought, never asked 
for the common love-gift ; it was 
worthless in her eyes, being worth- 
less in itself; she had gold earrings 
now, and perhaps by and by— 
who could tell ?—she would have 
earrings with sparkling stones in 
them, worth a handful of money. 
For in the Duchess’s soul was grow- 
ing, with a firm and strong growth, 
a most intense hankering after fine 
things. She would wander by her- 
self away from Sally and Seth and 
Rosemary Lane into the thorough- 
fares frequented by ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and watch them and their 
dress and ways with an eager, 
strange, and restless spirit. She 
saw children beautifully dressed 
riding in carriages; and, yearning 
to be like them, would shed re- 
bellious tears at the fate which 
bound her to Rosemary Lane. It 
is not to be supposed that she con- 
sidered this matter as clearly as it 
is here briefly expressed ; she was 
not yet old enough to give it clear 
expression; but she /é/f it; the 
seed of discontent was firmly im- 
planted within her, and grew for 
lack of material and intellectual 
light. Material light Seth Dum- 
brick could not give the Duchess, 
for he lived in a cellar, and her 
home was there. There is more 
in this than at first sight meets the 
mental eye. Things are not en- 
tirely bad or good in themselves, 
but are made so in degree from 
their surroundings. Good soil and 
light and air are necessary for fair 
fruition; evil results spring from 
darkness and cramped-up spaces. 
That in the cramped-up spaces 
where light and sweet air are scarce, 
so many deeds are done which, 
though never placed on record, 
ennoble humanity—that in those 
spaces so many virtuous and heroic 
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lives are passed, the mere example 
of which, without parade, bears 
fair fruit in the passing of other 
virtuous and heroic lives—shows 
how much inherent goodness there 
is in human nature. It is with 
some a fashion not to believe this 
—so much the more to be pitied 
they who hold and promulgate such 
a belief. If they were right, for 
one crime now committed, there 
would be a thousand, and the world 
would be strewn with the wrecks 
of lives. Intellectual light Seth 
Dumbrick certainly did give the 
Duchess, but it was light of a kind 
which dazed and confused her 
mental vision. Until he had ad- 
mitted the children into his house- 
hold, Seth had led, from choice, 
a life of seclusion ; and this disin- 
clination to mix with his fellows, 
combined with his thoughtful 
manners, had gained for him the 
reputation of being something of a 
philosopher. But the deeper in- 
sight into men and things which 
comes from inward contemplation 
must be imbued with some quality 
of inspiration before it can be made 
to apply beneficially to the practi- 
cal issues of life. Without this in- 
spiration, the judgment becomes 
warped, and in its effects mischiev- 
ous. ‘The experiences of the man 
who mingles freely with men, who 
shares their pleasures and sorrows, 
and even their follies and foibles, 
are of infinitely higher value than 
those of a solitary liver. Such an 
existence narrows the sympathies, 
as it narrowed Seth’s. The exer- 
cise of all the better feelings of his 
nature was confined to the small 
circle which included only Sally 
and the Duchess, and what of good 
he saw outside that boundary was 
evoked by his love for those chil- 
dren of his adoption. Surrounded 
by these influences the Duchess 
grew in years. Seth bestowed upon 
her the fullest measure of affection, 
and he let her go her way. He 
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placed no restraint upon her; he 
demanded no sacrifice from her. 
He never attended a place of wor- 
ship, nor did she ; he had his hard- 
and-fast opinions upon religious 
matters, which, viewed in the light 
(or darkness) of dogmatic belief, 
constituted him a materialist—an 
accusation which, with a proper 
understanding of the term, he would 
have indignantly denied. Thus, 
from month to month, and year 
to year, Rosemary Lane passed 
through a routine of daily tasks and 
duties, so dull as to weigh sorely 
and heavily upon the soul of the 
Duchess. Colour was necessary 
to her existence, and she sought 
for it and obtained it in other 
places. Stronger and stronger grew 
her passion for wandering from the 
narrow to the wider spaces, where 
the life was more in harmony with 
her desires and aspirations, and so 
frequently and for so long a time 
was she now absent, that, on one 
occasion when she was missing 
from morning till night, Seth took 
her to task for her truant propensi- 
ties. 

‘Do you want me to keep always 
in Rosemary Lane?’ she inquired, 
with her lovely blue eyes fixed full 
upon him. 

‘It would be best,’ was his reply. 

‘It doesn’t matter to you,’ she 
said, ‘whether I stop at home or 
not ; there is nothing for me to do, 
and I sometimes feel that—that—’ 

Her eyes wandered round the 
cellar in dull discontent, and with 
something of self-reproach, also, for 
the feeling which she strove but 
could not find words to express. 

‘Well, my dear?’ said Seth, pa- 
tiently waiting for an explanation. 

‘ Only this, guardian,’she rejoined, 
‘that I must go away when I like, 
and that you mustn’t stop me. If 
you do’—with a little laugh which 
might mean anything or nothing— 
*I might run away altogether.’ 

‘Then there are other places,’ 
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said Seth, after a short pause; he 
found it necessary very often when 
conversing with the Duchess to 
consider his words before he uttered 
them ; ‘and other people that you 
love better than us.’ 

‘Other places, not other people. 
I don’t know any other people.’ 

‘ You don’t love Rosemary Lane, 
my dear,’ he said wistfully. 

‘ What is there to love in it ?’ she 
replied, evading the question. ‘I 
might love it less if I were not free 
to go from it when the fit seizes 
me F 

‘But you go always alone, my 
dear,’ he said, with a sigh, ‘and I 
am afraid you might get into mis- 
chief.’ 

‘ What mischief ?’ she asked, with 
innocent wonder in her face. ‘ No 
one would hurt me. Everybody is 
kind tome. But as you seem to 
care for it, I'll take Sally with me 
now and then. So here’s a kiss, 
guardian, and we'll say no more 
about it.’ 

Her adoption of the term ‘ guar- 
dian ’ arose out of a conversation— 
held but a few weeks previous to 
Seth’s present remonstrance —in 
which he and Sally had related to 
her all they knew of her history. 

‘Then you are not my father,’ 
she had said somewhat gaily. ‘I 
shall call you guardian now. Itis 
nice, and means a great deal.’ 

In one respect Seth had faith- 
fully performed his duty towards 
the Duchess. He had taught her 
all it was in his power to impart, 
and the pupil had gone beyond the 
master, inasmuch as she wrote a 
better hand and spoke purer Eng- 
lish than he. Indeed, she was by 
instinct quick to avail herself of 
any advantage that would place 
her above her contemporaries in 
station, and she would make sacri- 
fices to acquire it. Time had de- 
veloped in her the good, but in 
some natures dangerous, quality of 
ingenuousness, and she had not 
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yet learnt to disguise or conceal 
her emotions. A better quality 
still, was her truthfulness; Seth 
had never detected her in a false- 
hood—far different from Sally, who 
indulged in them without the slight- 
est compunction whenever they 
appeared to her to be necessary. 
Time ripened, but did not beautify 
Sally. Her figure was awkward 
and ungainly, and her limbs had 
not the roundness or the grace of 
those of the Duchess. Her face 
was at once too young and tooold 
for her age ; you saw in it both the 
innocence and simplicity of the 
child and the wary look of the 
woman of the world who knows 
that snaresabound. Her skin was 
as brown as a berry, and her form 
appeared lank and thin, although 
she and the Duchess were of the 
same height. Undressing one night, 
they stood, with bare shoulders, 
side by side, looking into the glass. 
The contrast was very striking, and 
both saw and felt it, the Duchess 
with a joyous palpitation because 
of her beauty, and Sally with no 
repining because of her lack of it. 
The contrast was striking even in 
the quality and fashion of their 
linen, Sally’s being coarse, and 
brown as the skin it covered, and 
the Duchess’s being white and fine, 
with delicate edgings about it. 

‘I don’t believe,’ said Sally, with 
tender admiration, her brown arm 
embracing the Duchess’s white 
shoulder, ‘ that there’s another girl 
in the world with such a skin, and 
such eyes, and altogether as pretty 
as you are, Duchess.’ 

‘Do you really mean it, Sally?” 
asked the Duchess, as though the 
observation were made for the 
first thousandth 
time. 

* You know I do.’ 

‘I think you do,’ said the Duch- 
ess, showing her teeth of pearl. 
‘But if I were to say the same of 
myself, you'd say I was the vainest 
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instead of the prettiest girl that 
breathes.’ 

‘A girl can’t help knowing she’s 
pretty,’ said Sally philosophically ; 
she had imbibed much of the spirit 
and some of the peculiarities of 
Seth’s utterances, ‘if she zs pretty, 
and can’t help being glad of it. As 
you are, of course, Duchess.’ 

‘Yes, I am glad, Sally; I can’t 
tell you how glad. I should bea 
miserable girl if I were like——’ 

She paused suddenly, with a 
guilty blush, being about to say, 
‘if I were like you, Sally.’ 

Sally smiled. ‘I don’t doubt I 
should be glad if I had a skin as 
white, and eyes as blue, and lips 
as red as yours ; but for all that, I 
don’t seem to be sorry because I 
am ugly. For I am ugly—very, 
very ugly.’ 

She gazed at the reflection of 
herself in the glass with eyes that 
were almost merry, and despite 
her self-depreciation there was 
something very attractive in her 
appearance. The grace of youth 
was hers, and the kindliness and 
unselfishness of her nature impart- 
ed a charm to her face which 
mere beauty of feature could not 
supply. 

* You are not so very ugly,’ ob- 
served the Duchess, not thinking 
of herself for a moment. 

‘No?’ questioned Sally. 

‘No. You are as good-looking 
as most of the girls in Rosemary 
Lane——’ 

‘Leaving you out,’ interrupted 
Sally quickly. 

‘Yes,’ said the Duchess com- 
placently, ‘leaving me out. Your 
teeth are not white, but they are 
regular, and I like your mouth, 
Sally’—kissing it—‘ though it isa 
little bit too large. Your hair isn’t 
as silky as mine——’ 

‘Oh, no, Duchess, how could it 
be?’ 

‘But it is longer and stronger, 
and as for your eyes, you have no 
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idea how they sparkle. They are 
full of fire.’ 

‘If a fairy was to come to me to- 
night,’ said Sally, delighted at the 
Duchess’s praises, ‘and give me 
wishes, I don’t think I should ask 
to have myself changed.’ 

‘I know what I would wish 
for.’ 

* What ?” 

‘Silk dresses and furs and kid 
gloves and gold watches and chains 
and bracelets ; carriages and foot- 
men and white dogs; flowers and 
fans and lace pocket-handkerchiefs 
and , 

‘Oh, my !’ exclaimed Sally. ‘ We 
shouldn’t have room for them all. 
Good-night. I’m so sleepy.’ 

The Duchess dreamt that all the 
things she wished for were hers, 
and that she was a fine lady, driv- 
ing in her carriage through Rose- 
mary Lane, with all the neighbours 
cheering and bowing to her. Sally’s 
dreams were not of herself; she 
also dreamt of the Duchess, bright 
and happy, and that she had helped 
to make herso. The Duchess told 
her dream before breakfast, so that 
she might not spoil the chance of 
its coming true. 

In this way, and with this kind 
of teaching, the Duchess grew 
from child to woman. And here 
for a time we drop the curtain. 
The silent years, fraught with smiles 
and tears, roll on; for some the 
buds are blossoming ; for some the 
leaves are falling ; the young look 
forward to the sunny land they 
shall never reach; the old look 
back with sighs upon days made 
happy by regret. And midst the 
triumph and the anguish, the hope 
and fear, the joy and sorrow, Time, 
with passionless finger, marks the 
record, and pushes us gently on 
towards the grave. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
The Woman. 


CHAPTER I. 


A PORTRAIT, WITH PICTURES 
AROUND IT. 


CERTAIN pictures here present 
themselves in the shape of a medal- 
lion. 

In the centre is the portrait of a 
beautiful girl-woman, in her nine- 
teenth summer, as tall to many a 
man with an eye for beauty as 
Rosalind was to Orlando; with 
limbs perfectly moulded; with 
white and shapely hands; with 
flaxen wavy hair and blue eyes 
tempered by ashade ofsilver gray ; 
with teeth that are almost trans- 
parent in their pearliness, and in 
whose fair face youth’s roses are 
blooming. This is the Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane, in the springtime 
of her life. 

Around the portrait of this girl- 
woman are certain others, associ- 
ated with her by sympathetic links, 
not all of which are in active play 
or in harmony with her being. 

The picture of one in whose 
cheeks, although she is but twenty- 
two years of age, no roses are 
biooming. Her cheeks are sallow, 
and wanting in flesh, her limbs are 
thin and ungraceful, her long black 
hair has not a wave init, her hands 
are large and coarse from too much 
work. But her eyes are beautiful, 
and have in them the almost 
pathetic light which is frequently 
seen in the eyes of a faithful dog. 
This is Sally, grown to womanhood. 

The picture of a working man, 
with large features, overhanging 
forehead, and great gray eyes, all 
out of harmony with one another. 
His hands are hard and horny, his 
chin is unshaven, and his hair is 
almost white. This is Seth Dum- 
brick, going down the hill of life. 

The picture of a woman, work- 


ing in an attic in a poor neighbour- 
hood, within a mile of Rosemary 
Lane. Her fingers are long and 
supple, streaks of silver are in her 
hair, and she has ‘quite a genteel 
figure,’ according to the dictum of 
her neighbours, who are led to that 
opinion by the circumstance of the 
woman being thin and graceful. 
She is cunning with the needle, as 
the saying is, but not so cunning 
as to be able by its aid to butter 
her bread at every meal ; therefore, 
very often she eats it dry. She is 
not contented; she is not resigned ; 
but she does not openly repine. 
She is merely passive. If the fire 
and enthusiasm of life are not dead 
within her soul, she, by the exercise 
of a hidden force, keeps all traces 
of it from the eye of man; if she 
has dreams, no human being shares 
them with her, or knows of them. 
She speaks in a calm, even tone, and 
her voice is low and sweet, but if it 
expresses feeling or passion, the ex- 
pression springs from a quality be- 
longing to itself, and not from the 
revealed emotions of the speaker. 
She works hard from morning to 
night, in a dull, listless fashion, 
performing her task conscientiously, 
and receiving, at the end of the 
week, without thanks or murmurs, 
the pitiful payment for so many 
thousands of yards of stitches from 
the hands of a man who lives in a 
great house in Lancaster Gate, and 
who keeps a score of servants and 
a dozen horses in his town stables. 
This man is a contractor, and he 
fattens on misery. He will under- 
take to clothe twenty thousand 
men in a month, and patient, weak- 
eyed women who can scarcely get 
shoes to their feet are working for 
him, upon starvation wages, through 
the weary watches of the night. 
From their poverty and misery 
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comes the wherewithal to pay for 
his wine and his horses and his 
fine linen. He was not born to 
riches ; in his life he experienced 
severe hardships, and frequently 
had to live ona crust. Those times 
are gone, never to return, and 
strange to say, he has, in his pre- 
sent high state, no feeling of com- 
passion for his once comrades who 
are suffering as he suffered, and 
who cannot escape from their bond- 
age. Then he was glad to eat his 
bread and meat, when he could 
get it, with the help of a pocket- 
knife and his fingers; now he can 
dine off gold plate if he chooses. 
There is a well-known saying that 
there is a tide in the affairs of man, 
which taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune. It is a popular fallacy. 
Such a tide, with such a golden 
prize in its flood, comes to not one 
man in a thousand, but it came to 
the contractor for whom this wo- 
man works, and he took it at its 
flood. He worked his way from 
small contracts to large, from large 
to larger. Having been ground 
down himself when he was a young 
man, his sole aim in the execution 
of his contracts was to grind others 
down, so that his margin of profit 
would be broader. It was a tu 
guogue argument, and if it be not 
considered justifiable, he could 
adduce another: it was the truest 
political economy. Buy in the 
cheapest market. And if you can 
by any means in your power,—by 
any system of grinding-down, by 
any exercise of terrorism over help- 
less people who, being unable with- 
out your aid to obtain half a loaf 
in payment for their labour, snatch 
at the quarter of a loaf you hold 
out to them (being from necessity 
compelled to keep some life in their 
bodies)—if you can by any of these 
means cheapen still further the 
cheapest market, do so. Success 
will attend you, and the world, 
worshipping success, will look on 
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and approve. An article is only 
worth what it will fetch in the mar- 
ket, and labour is worth no more 
than it receives. Such, for instance, 
as the labour of this needlewoman, 
who works for sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, and cannot get 
butter for her bread. Meantime, 
while she, the type of a class, la- 
bours and starves, the contractor, 
out of her weary stitches, shall die 
worth a plum, and a costly tomb- 
stone shall record his virtues. He 
pays regularly, to be sure, but you 
must not defraud him of a stitch. 
He gives the woman constant em- 
ployment, for in addition to being 
a Government contractor, he is a 
large exporter of ready-made cloth- 
ing. She has worked for him for 
twelve years. Presenting herself 
one morning, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement for needlewomen, in 
company with a hundred other 
females who had labour to sell and 
no bread to eat, he happened to 
pass through the office when her 
turn came to be called. Although 
she had been one of the earliest 
arrivals among the crowd ofanxious 
applicants, she was the last of them 
all. Not having the strength to 
push her way to the front, she had 
been hustled to the rear, and bore 
the unfair treatment without a mur- 
mur. It was the way of the world. 
The weakest to the wall. 

‘Name?’ said the clerk. 

‘Mrs, Lenoir.’ 

The contractor paused at the 
desk by the side of his clerk, and 
looked at the applicant in a care- 
less way, perhaps attracted to her 
because her voice was softer than 
he was accustomed to hear from 
his workpeople. 

‘French ?’ inquired the clerk. 

* Yes, it is a French name.’ 

* Yourself, I mean,’ said the clerk 
testily. ‘Are you French ?’ 

‘I am an English lady.’ 

‘Eh?’ cried the contractor, in a 
harsh tone. 
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*I beg your pardon. I am an 
English woman.’ 

‘O,’ said the contractor, some- 
what mollified. 

‘ Married?’ pursued the clerk, 
glancing at Mrs. Lenoir’s left 
hand. 

‘ My husband—-—’ pausing, and 
gazing around uneasily. 

* Your husband—’ prompted the 
clerk. 

‘Is dead.’ 

* Children ?’ 

A quivering of the lips, which 
grew suddenly white. This, how- 
ever, was not apparent to the clerk, 
for Mrs. Lenoir wore a veil, and 
did not raise it. 

‘Children ?’ repeated the clerk. 

‘I have none.’ 

* References ?’ 

She paused before she replied, 
and then slowly said, 

‘I was not aware that references 
were necessary.’ 

To the clerk’s surprise the con- 
tractor took up the burden of the 
inquiry. 

‘We are very particular,’ he said, 
with a frown, ‘ about the character 
of the persons we employ, and re- 
ferences, therefore, are necessary, 
very necessary.’ 

‘I did not know,’ said Mrs. Le- 
noir, in so low a tone that the words 
scarcely reached their ears; and 
turned to depart. 

‘Stop a moment,’ said the con- 
tractor ; ‘what did you come here 
for ?’ 

‘For work.’ With a motion of 
the hands, deprecating the ques- 
tion as unnecessary. 

* You want it? 

‘Else I should not be here.’ 

It by no means displeased the 
contractor that this woman, suing 
to him for work, should uncon- 
sciously have adopted in her last 
reply an air of haughtiness. 

‘ You want work badly, I infer?’ 

‘I want it badly.’ 

‘You have applied elsewhere ?’ 
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‘T have.’ 

* Unsuccessfully ?” 

* Unsuccessfully.’ 

‘From what cause ?’ 

*I do not know.’ 

‘You have no other means of 
support ?” 

‘None.’ 

‘If you are unsuccessful in this 
application, what will you do?’ 

Mrs. Lenoir did not reply to 
this question. Had the con- 
tractor known what was in the 
woman’s mind, he would have been 
startled out of his propriety. She 
had been in London for nearly six 
months, and although she had been 
indefatigable in her endeavours, 
had not succeeded in obtaining a 
day’s work. All her resources were 
exhausted, and she saw nothing but 
starvation before her. She was 
wearied and sick with trying, and 
she pined for rest or work. She 
must obtain either the one or the 
other. A vague fear oppressed her 
that if she were unsuccessful in 
this application she would be com- 
pelled, when the night came, to 
walk to the river, and gaze upon 
the restful waters. Then the end 
would come; she felt that she had 
not strength to resist it. 

The contractor resumed his 
questioning ; it was a kind of ang- 
ling he seemed to enjoy. 

‘ Have you no friends ?” 

‘No.’ 

* Relatives ? 

‘No’ 

‘Money ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘You are alone in the world.’ 

‘TI am alone in the world.’ 

‘Then if I employ you, I should 
be your only friend.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘As a rule,’ proceeded the con- 
tractor, ‘we do not employ ladies 
in this establishment, which gives 
employment to——how many per- 
sons do I give employment to, Mr. 
Williams ?’ addressing the clerk. 
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‘ There are eleven hundred and 
seventy-two names upon the books, 
sir.’ 

The hard taskmaster nodded his 
head with exceeding satisfaction. 

‘I provide bread for eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-two persons, and 
by to-morrow this number will be 
increased by two hundred. I have 
given employment to over two 
thousand persons at one time, I 
believe, Mr. Williams ?’ 

‘You have, sir.’ 

‘And shall do so again, I have 
no doubt, before long. To repeat, 
I do not employ ladies in this estab- 
lishment. Common girls and women 
are good enough for me—and bad 
enough. For there is absolutely 
no gratitude to be found among 
the poorer classes, absolutely no 
gratitude ; not a particle.’ 

This was said with so distinct an 
assertion of never having belonged 
to the working classes, and of their 
small capacity for good and their 
large capacity for evil, that it would 
have been remarkable were it not 
common. There is no greater auto- 
crat than the democrat when he 
rises to power. There is no stronger 
despiser of the poor than the poor 
man when he rises to wealth. 

‘I shall be grateful if you wili 
give me employment,’ said Mrs. 
Lenoir. 

‘You agree with me in what I 
say.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

It was a sure truth that her 
mind was a blank as to the value 
of his words, and that she said she 
agreed with him from a kind of 
instinct that by doing so her inter- 
est would be better served. 

‘And you are a lady,’ he said 
pompously. 

‘I ask your pardon,’ she said, 
faltering, ‘the word slipped from 
me.’ 

‘What you may have been has 
nothing to do with what you are. 
You are nota lady now, you know.’ 
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‘I know, sir.’ 

‘Lenoir is not an English name, 
and that is why Mr. Williams 
asked if you were French. I keep 
a strict record of the antecedents 
of all the persons I employ, so far 
as I am able to obtain them. It 
is my system, and that is the reason,’ 
he said, graciously explaining, ‘ of 
sO many questions being asked. I 
have a gift in my power to bestow— 
employment—and only the deserv- 
ing should receive it. I have been 
deceived frequently, but it is not 
the fault of the system that the 
poorer classes are given to false- 
hood. The record has proved 
valuable, in instances—valuable to 
the police, who, through my books, 
which are always open to them, 
have traced persons who were 
wanted for crimes, and who have 
imposed upon me by obtaining 
employment at this establishment. 
The last remarkable case was that 
of a woman who was wanted for 
child murder. Correct me if Iam 
wrong, Mr. Williams.’ 

‘ You are stating the exact facts, 
sir.’ 

‘I went to the trial. The wretch- 
ed woman, who was sentenced to 
death, had nothing to say in her 
defence, absolutely nothing, except 
that she had been betrayed and 
deserted, and that she had com- 
mitted the act in a fit of distrac- 
tion. Betrayed and deserted !’ he 
exclaimed harshly, adding still an- 
other stone to the many he had 
flung during the days of his pros- 
perity at all classes of unfortunates. 
‘My judgment teaches me that it 
is the woman who betrays the man, 
not the man who betrays the wo- 
man. This woman was traced 
through her handwriting in my 
books, for all who work for me are 
expected to sign their names. You 
have been well educated, doubt- 
less.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir gave a silent assent, 
and the contractor waved his hand 
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with a motion which expressed, ‘I 
will not reproach you because you 
have been well educated, and have 
come down in the world.’ As he 
waved his hand, he was struck by 
the circumstance that while he was 
airing his views to Mrs. Lenoir, 
she had kept her veil down, and 
he said stiffly, 

‘It is usual for persons applying 
for employment, to come unveiled.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir raised her veil, and 
disclosed a face inexpressibly sad, 
and which in years gone by had 
beensurpassingly beautiful. Deathly 
pale as she was—but this may have 
been produced by a recent emotion 
—traces of rare beauty still remain- 
ed, and signs of refinement and 
delicacy were clearly depicted upon 
the face revealed to the two men 
in the dingy office. Even Mr. 
Williams, who had worked at a 
desk for forty years, and was not 
given to sentiment, was ready to 
admit that this was an interesting 
experience. 

‘Without husband, children, 
friends, or money,’ said the con- 
tractor, betraying in his slightly 
altered tone some newly-born feel- 
ing of deference for the applicant. 
*I will give you employment. Mr. 
Williams, I will take the responsi- 
bility of this case upon myself. 
Mrs. Lenoir can sign the book.’ 

He watched the tremulous sign- 
ing of the name, Louise Lenoir, 
and noted the whiteness of the 
hand that wrote it, with undisguised 
curiosity, and then Mrs. Lenoir, 
receiving her order for so many 
yards of material, took her depar- 
ture. From that day it became in 
some way an understanding that 
whatever changes were made from 
time to time in the number of 
workpeople on the establishment, 
Mrs. Lenoir’s services were always 
to be retained. For twelve years 
had she been employed by the 
firm, and had been found faithful 
and attentive to her duties, the 
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performance of which provided her 
with the barest subsistence. The 
contractor, during those years, 
never omitted to address a few 
words to her if he happened to see 
her in Mr. Williams’s dingy office. 
Once she was sick, and unable to 
work, and this coming to his ears, 
he sent her provisions and a small 
sum of money. What sympathetic 
chord in his nature Mrs. Lenoir 
had touched was a mystery which 
he did not, perhaps could not, 
reveal. It may have pleased him 
that she, a lady, as he was satisfied 
in his mind she was, should be de- 
pendent upon him for subsistence. 
He made use of her occasionally 
at his dinner-parties at Lancaster 
Gate—for this once common man 
entertained the magnates of the 
land—when some phase of social 
politics was being discussed, re- 
ferring to the circumstance that 
among his workpeople was a lady 
who earned probably twelve shil- 
lings a week, and whose beauty 
and education would in her earlier 
days have fitted her for a duke’s 
establishment. 

She sits now in her poorly-furn- 
ishedattic, stitching steadily through 
the hours. It is not contractor's 
work upon which her fingers are 
busy. She is finishing a girl’s dress, 
and appears to take more than 
ordinary interest in her work. It 
is twelve o'clock at night before 
the last stitches are put in. She 
sets aside her needle and thread, 
and spreading the dress upon her 
bed, gazes upon it in silence for 
many minutes, standing with her 
thin white fingers interlaced before 
her. Once or twice she pats it 
softly, as though it contained a 
living form, and once she kneels 
by the bed, and buries her face in 
the soft folds of the dress, kissing 
it, and shedding quiet tears upon 
it. Presently she rises with a sigh, 
and folding the dress over her arm, 
steps softly down-stairs. The house 
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is still and quiet; not a soul but 
herself is stirring. She pauses ata 
door on the second landing, and 
listens, hearing no sound. 

‘May I come in?’ she whispers. 

There is no reply, and she turns 
the handle of the door. 

‘ Oh, who is there ?’ cries a fright- 
ened voice in the dark. 

‘It’s only me, Lizzie,’ replies 
Mrs. Lenoir ; ‘ I have finished your 
dress.’ 

The female leaps from the bed 
with an exclamation of delight, and 
quickly lights a candle. Then it 
is seen that the room is but slightly 
better furnished than that of Mrs. 
Lenoir, and that its female occu- 
pant is young and fair. 

‘I left my door unlocked,’ says 
the girl, ‘because you said the 
dress would be finished some time 
to-night. I thought you would 
bring it in. How good of you, 
Mrs. Lenoir ! ' 

A very graceful figure has Lizzie, 
and very bright and full of joy are 
the eyes which gaze upon the dress. 
It is a silver-gray barege, soft and 
pretty, with ribbons and bits of 
lace and everything else about it 
that art and fancy can devise to 
render it attractive. Early to-mor- 
row morning Lizzie starts for an 
excursion into the country—an 
excursion lasting from morning to 
night—and as Some One who is 
constantly in Lizzie’s thoughts is 
to be there, she has a very particu- 
lar desire to appear to the best ad- 
vantage. 

‘How good of you, Mrs. Le- 
noir! she repeats ; ‘may I try it 
on ?” 

‘Yes, Lizzie, if you are not too 
sleepy.’ 


Lizzie laughs blithely. Too 


sleepy for such a task! The idea! 
At her age, and with such love in 
her heart for Some One who is at 
this very moment thinking of her ! 
Mrs. Lenoir assists her with the 
dress, and pulls it out here, and 
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smooths it there, while Lizzie, with 
innocent vanity, surveys herself in 
the glass. Thedelighted girl throws 
her arm round Mrs. Lenoir’s neck, 
and kisses her rapturously. 

‘No one in the world can make 
a dress like you, Mrs. Lenoir !’ 

A singular contrast are these two 
females, who by their ages might 
be mother and daughter : but there 
is really no kinship between them. 
The girl so glowing, so full of hap- 
piness ; the woman so sombre, so 
fraught with sadness. The girl, 
all sparkle and animation; the 
woman with not a smile upon her 
face. 

‘It fits you perfectly, Lizzie.’ 

‘It’s the loveliest, loveliest dress 
that ever was seen! How can I 
thank you ? 

If passion found a place in Mrs. 
Lenoir’ breast, it found none in 
her face. 

‘I want no thanks, Lizzie; it 
was a pleasure to me to make the 
dress for you. Let me sit by your 
bedside a little—in the dark. Take 
off the dress ; I am glad you like 
it—there, that will do. Now, jump 
into bed. You have toget up early 
in the morning.’ 

She arranges the dress over the 
back ofa chair, and blowing out 
the light, sits by the bed in dark- 
ness. 

‘I don’t think I shall sleep any 
more to-night, Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘Yes, you will, Lizzie. Sleep 
comes to the young and happy.’ 

‘You speak so sadly—but it is 
your way.’ 

‘Yes, Lizzie, it is my way.’ 

‘You don’t sleep well yourself, 
Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘ Not always.’ 

‘It must be dreadful not to be 
able to sleep. One has such happy 
dreams. Do not you?’ 

‘I dream but seldom, Lizzie; 
and when I do, I wake up with the 
prayer that I had died in my sleep. 
When I was as young as you, I used 

Y 
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to have happy dreams, but they 
never came true.’ 

‘I wish I could do something to 
make you feel less sorrowful,’ says 
Lizzie, overflowing with pity and 
gratitude. 

‘You can do nothing, Lizzie. 
When you are married——’ 

*O Mrs. Lenoir ! 

‘ As I hope you will be soon, I 
will make you a prettier dress than 
this.’ 

‘It’s not possible—nothing coudd 
be prettier.’ 

*Charles—your lover, Lizzie— 
is not much older than you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he is; ever so much ! 
I am nearly nineteen ; he is twenty- 
three.’ 

‘He truly loves you, Lizzie?’ 

‘Truly, truly. I think no one 
ever loved as much. Am I not a 
fortunate girl! When I am work- 

you don’t mind my rattling 
on?’ 

‘ Say what is in your heart, Lizzie.’ 

‘When I am at work, I whisper 
to myself, ‘“ Charlie! Charlie!” and 
I talk to him just as though he was 
next tome. And Charlie tells me 
he does the same by me—so that 
we're always together. The moon 
is shining through the window, 
Mrs. Lenoir. Is it a watery moon? 
Go and see if it is sure to be fine 
to-morrow.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir goes tothe window, 
and draws the curtain aside. A 
shudder passes over her as she sees 
how bright and clear and beautiful 
the night is. 

‘Is it a fine night, Mrs. Le- 
noir?” 

‘Clear and bright, Lizzie. There 
is no sign of rain. To-morrow will 
be a lovely day.’ 

‘I am so happy!’ 

Mrs. Lenoir resumes her seat by 
the bedside. 

‘Do not take any notice of me, 
Lizzie. I will sit here quite quietly, 
and when you are asleep, I will go 
to my room.’ 
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So long a silence follows—or it 
seems so long to the happy girl— 
that she falls into a doze, to be 
but partially aroused by Mrs. Le- 
noir’s voice, calling very softly, 

‘ Lizzie !’ 

‘Yes, Charlie!’ Thus betraying 
herself. 

‘It is not Charlie; it is I, Mrs. 
Lenoir.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Le- 
noir. What a foolish girl you 
must think me—and how ungrate- 
ful ! 

‘Not at all, Lizzie ; it is I who 
am inconsiderate in keeping you 
awake. I will say good-night.’ 

‘No, no,’ cries Lizzie, under- 
standing instinctively the woman’s 
need for sympathy, ‘ don’t go, or I 
shall think you are angry. You 
were going to speak to me.’ 

The girl raises her arm, and 
draws Mrs. Lenoir’s head to her 
pillow. ‘Remember, I have no 
mother.’ She presses her lips to 
Mrs. Lenoir’s face, which is wet 
with tears. ‘ Mrs. Lenoir, you have 
been crying.’ 

‘ It is nothing, Lizzie; I often cry 
when I am alone.’ 

‘ But you are not alone now; I 
am with you, and I love you.’ 

‘It is kind of you to say so; you 
are in the mood to love, and to 
believe all things fair and good.’ 

‘ And do not you believe so, Mrs. 
Lenoir ? 

‘Once I did. There was a time’ 

What reminiscence was in the 
speaker’s mind remained there un- 
expressed. ‘Lizzie, you lost your 
mother when you were a child.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘How old were you when she 
died ?” 

* Not quite five years.’ 

‘And you remember her ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘With love?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘If,’ says Mrs. Lenoir, with al- 
most painful hesitation, ‘she had 
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died, or you had lost her earlier, do 
you think you would have forgotten 
her ?’ 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Lenoir; I should 
have always remembered her, have 
always loved her.’ 

‘She was kind to you, Lizzie.’ 

‘She loved me more than all the 
world,’ 

‘You mean,’ says Mrs. Lenoir, 
with fierce eagerness, ‘ she loved as 
a mother loves, as a woman loves 
—as only a woman loves!’ 

‘ Mrs. Lenoir,’ asks Lizzie slowly, 
‘do not men love as faithfully as 
women ?” 

‘ Ask your own heart. You love 
Charlie, and he loves you. Which 
co you suppose is the stronger 
love, the most constant, the most 
likely to endure ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ replies Lizzie, 
her sadder tone denoting that Mrs. 
Lenoir’s sadness is contagious. 
‘I do not want to think that 
Charlie’s love is not as strong as 
mine, and yet—and yet—I do not 
believe he can love me as much as 
I love him.’ 

* It need not distress you, Lizzie, 
to think so; it is in the nature of 
things. It is impossible for a man 
to love with the whole soul, as a 
woman loves—often, alas! unhap- 
pily for her.’ 

‘ And often, too, happily for her,’ 
remonstrates Lizzie, with sudden 
and tender cheerfulness. ‘A mo- 
ment ago I feltinclined to regret the 
thought you put into my mind—that 
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a woman’s love is naturally stronger 
than a man’s ; but when I think of 
it, as I am thinking now, I would 
not have it altered if I could. It 
is far better for us that it should be 
so. IfI loved Charlie less, I should 
be less happy ; and it brings a sweet 
feeling to my heart, it makes me 
glad to think that I can give him 
more love than he can give 
me.’ 

‘God forbid,’ says Mrs. Lenoir, 
‘that I should endeavour to shake 
your faith in Charlie. I was speak- 
ing out of the experience of a wo- 
man with whose sad history I am 
acquainted. I am tired, Lizzie. 
Good-night. A happy day to- 
morrow ! 

But Lizzie’s fond arms cling to 
Mrs. Lenoir’s neck ; she is loth to 
let her go without obtaining from 
her a mark of affection which has 
been withheld. 

‘ Mrs. Lenoir, I have kissed you 
twenty times.’ 

‘Well, Lizzie.’ 

‘ And will kiss you twenty times 
more—there, and there, and there! 
O Mrs. Lenoir, will you not give 
me one kiss ?—you have not kissed 
me once !’ 

Mrs. Lenoir gently extricates 
herself from Lizzie’s affectionate 
embrace. 

‘I made a vow years ago, Lizzie, 
never to press my lips to human 
face until 1 met with one that my 
eyes may never behold. Good- 
night.’ 


[To be continued,] 
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Ir can hardly be questioned that 
if our ancestors of half a century 
ago were at times more riotously 
hilarious than the present genera- 
tion are usually found to be, they, 
or some of them at least, were also 
far more grave and gloomy. We 
have all heard of such books as 
Hervey’s Meditations amongst the 
Tombs, Young’s Light Thoughts, 
and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest ; and we 
may have read the titles of lugu- 
brious verses on Melancholy and 
odes to Dejection ; but we seldom 
discover any one now who likes to 
indulge in that kind of literature, 
or who deems it conducive to a 
healthy condition of his constitu- 
tion. It is rather our practice at 
the present day to read books 
either for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge or of obtaining plea- 
sure ; and if a volume supplies us 
with neither of these commodities 
we will have none of it, for we 
consider that it cannot benefit us 
in any way. It is possible that we 
have, in a measure, to thank the 
steam-engine for ridding us of one 
of the main causes of the supersti- 
tious gloom of former times. In the 
ante-railroad days the dull loneli- 
ness and monotony of life must 
have had a very depressing effect 
on all who did not live in the 
larger towns, and it is scarcely to 
be wondered at if the imagination 
sometimes conjured up ghosts and 
hobgoblins in the absence of other 
more human and cheerful com- 
panions. We have all much cause 
to be thankful that we were born 
so late. To this change in the 
temperaments of our countrymen 
may be referred the fact that we 
have in recent years had an un- 


usual growth, for this country at 
least, of the kind of literature com- 
ing under the title of parody. It 
is no doubt a form of composition 
of a somewhat ungracious and un- 
charitable description, as it owes 
its very existence to the works it 
caricatures ; but it is by no means 
without beneficial results, if re- 
strained within proper limits. As 
we grow to see more clearly, we 
become more intolerant of non- 
sensical sentimentalism and well- 
attired humbug of whatever kind ; 
and the parody is excellently 
adapted, as a sort of literary birch- 
rod, for castigating those who 
offend in this respect. We must, 
however, confess that it is often 
applied where there is no just 
cause for its application, and when 
the sole purpose of its existence is 
evidently to raise a laugh at an- 
other’s expense. 

This species of comic poetry is 
not, as we might suppose, of recent 
origin, for it is, indeed, as old as 
Homer, and seems to have been 
well known to the Greek poets. 
The invention of it has been attri- 
buted by some to Hipponax, who 
lived about the sixtieth Olympiad ; 
but, according to Aristotle, the first 
parodist is said to have been 
Hegemon of Thasos, who flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war. It 
is needless to state that we do not 
propose to discuss the merits of 
their respective productions, which, 
to modern eyes, do not exhibit a 
great amount of wit, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that we do not un- 
derstand the numerous allusions to 
the passing events of the day in 
which they were written. Homer 
appears to have been the favourite 
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subject for the parodists to display 
their skill upon; and the Batra- 
chomyomachia—a nice word for a 
spelling-bee—or the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, which has come 
down to us among the minor 
Homeric poems, was probably the 
production of some contemporary 
comic poet exercising his talent 
of mimicry upon the greatest of 
singers. Leaving, however, the 
ancient Greek poets, and remark- 
ing en passant that the French and 
Germans have both excelled in 
this species of literature, we will 
come at once to what is to us far 
more interesting, namely, the paro- 
dies and parodists of our own 
country. 

The poem which Steele con- 
sidered ‘the finest burlesque poem 
in the English language,’ and which 
Dr. Johnson approved as being the 
first of its kind, was written by 
John Philips in imitation of no 
less a poet than Milton. This 
parody was entitled the ‘ Splendid 
Shilling,’ and was published about 
the year 1700, when the author 
was still a student at Oxford. Al- 
though it is said to have made the 
writer of it famous, and is un- 
doubtedly clever in its way, we 
cannot, for our part, deem it to be 
a really good parody ; and it cer- 
tainly would not make any one 
famous at the present time. 

The following are the first four 
lines of it : 


‘Happy the man who, void of cares and 
strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling! He nor hears with pain 
New —_ cried, nor sighs for cheerful 
e. 


This is not a very successful imita- 
tion of the stately movement and 
versification of Milton’s blank 
verse ; and the fact that the poem 
was thought to be so good goes far, 
we think, to show that we have 
improved considerably since those 
days in the art of writing verses of 
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this imitative description. About 
equal in merit are the six parodies 
of Isaac Hawkins Browne, entitled 
‘A Pipe of Tobacco,’ published 
about thirty years after the ‘ Splen- 
did Shilling,’ in which the author 
imitated Cibber, Ambrose Phillips, 
Thomson, Young, Pope, and Swift. 
It was not till nearly a century 
later that one of the finest parodies 
which we possess first made its ap- 
pearance in the pages of the famous 
Anti-Jacobin. We refer to George 
Canning’s ‘Needy Knife-grinder, 
written in reply to, and in imitation 
of, Robert Southey’s poem entitled 
‘The Widow.’ The Poet-laureate 
of those days was at the time a 
Radical in politics, while Canning 
was the representative of the op- 
posite party ; and the former, hav- 
ing in his lines pictured a poor 
widow passed unnoticed by the 
rich and noble in their carriages, 
at last perishing of want, Canning 
retorted with these spirited sap- 
phics. His verses are intended to 
show that the so-called ‘ Friend of 
Humanity’ only seeks to rouse dis- 
content amongst those who have 
no cause of complaint, in order to 
satisfy his own sentiments and de- 
sires, and they depict one of these 
‘ friends,’ meant no doubt to repre- 
sent Mr. Southey, as meeting a 
poor knife-grinder, whom he thus 
addresses : 
‘Needy knife-grinder, whither are you 
going? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of 


order ; 
Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a 
hole in’t, 
So have your breeches.’ 


He then asks him to tell him his 
story, and who it is who has ill- 
treated him ; and is told in reply 
by the man that there is no story 
to tell, and that his clothes were 
torn in a drunken brawl at the 
neighbouring inn ; and, finally, the 
man asks for a sixpence in order 
that he may drink the gentleman’s 
health. To which appeal the 
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‘Friend of Humanity’ replies in 
the following emphatic lines : 
‘I give thee sixpence! I will see thee d—d 
Weetth} shew no sense of wrongs can 
rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast.’ 
The ‘crescendo’ torrent of abuse 
contained in the last two lines is 
very striking. Not less clever is 
his parody of Southey’s ‘ Inscrip- 
tion for the Apartment where 
Henry Martin the Regicide was 
imprisoned for Thirty Years.’ And 
we are not surprised that against 
so formidable an opponent the 
Poet-laureate soon relinquished the 
contest, and at last went over to the 
enemy’s camp. We must confess 
that, after reading Southey’s poems, 
and then Canning’s parodies of 
them, we cannot but regret that 
the latter was not the poet-laureate 
instead of the former, or, at any 
rate, we wish that Canning had 
given us more and Southey not 
quite so much. 

In that most whimsical of books, 
Barham’s /ngoldsby’s Legends, is to 
be found a clever parody of Wolfe’s 
famous ‘ Lines on the Death of Sir 
John Moore ;’ and we wish to call 
our reader’s attention to it as being 
a perfect example of a close imita- 
tion. Not only are the metre and 
rhythm of the original poem copied, 
but even the lines are throughout 
made to end with the same rhymes. 
We will quote the first and last 
two verses of it to show what we 
mean : 


‘ Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or note, 
And he looked most confoundedly flur- 


ried, 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And his landlady after him hurried. 
* 


* * * * 


We tucked him in, and had hardly done, 
When beneath the window calling 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman ‘‘One o'clock!" bawling. 

Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

A rushlight we placed on the cold hearth- 


stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory.’ 


Parody. 


The last verse of the original poem 
being, 
‘Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a 


stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory.’ 


There is one objection which may 
be raised against this parody, and 
that is, that the subject of the poem 
being the death of a brave soldier, 
it is hardly one to be chosen for 
the sake of writing a burlesque; 
but the purpose for which Barham’s 
lines were written partly removes 
this objection, since they were in- 
tended as a rebuke to a certain 
Dr. Marshall who laid claim to the 
authorship of Wolfe’s poem. 

In the year 1812 appeared the 
famous Rejected Addresses of James 
and Horace Smith, a book of paro- 
dies written at the time of the re- 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre. It 
contains excellent imitations of 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Byron, Scott, 
and several other poets, and is with- 
out doubt facile princeps amongst 
books of this kind. It is difficult 
to decide which is the best of these 
burlesques, but those of Scott and 
Wordsworth are very clever, as 
also is one which is not so well 
known: we refer to that entitled 
‘The Beautiful Incendiary,’ written 
in imitation of the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, the best writer of vers de 
société in those days. The Zdin- 
burgh Review states, ‘The Beau- 
tiful Incendiary ” is an imitation of 
great merit. The flashy, fashion- 
able, artificial style of this writer, 
with his confident and extravagant 
compliments, can scarcely be said 
to be parodied in such lines.’ It 
is needless to repeat the praises 
which have been so justly bestowed 
on these inimitable imitations, 
which Lord Byron considered— 
and we certainly agree with him— 
as superior to those of Isaac Haw- 
kins Browne, to which we have al- 
ready referred. We will only re- 
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cord the criticism of the simple- 
minded Leicestershire parson, who 
remarked that ‘he did not see why 
they should have been rejected, as 
he thought some of them were 
very good.’ 

We will now pass on to the 
parodies that have recently ap- 
peared in imitation of the poets 
who are still with us. As the trees 
that are tallest get most of the 
blast, so we need not be surprised 
to find that the Poet-laureate’s 
poetry has been the subject of the 
greatest number of burlesque imita- 
tions. No poems have probably 
been so often chosen for this pur- 
pose as have his ‘ Locksley Hall’ 
and ‘May Queen,’ and one of the 
best parodies of the former is to be 
found in the Ben Gaultier Ballads, 
under the title of ‘ The Lay of the 
Lovelorn.’ The following couplets, 
taken from these lines, are very 
suggestive of the original poem, 
and have quite got the correct 
‘Locksley Hall’ lilt : 

‘Falser than the bank of fancy, frailer than 
a shilling glove ; 
Puppet to a father’s anger, minion to a 
nabob’s love. 


It is well to wish thee happy! Having 
known me, could you ever 
Stoop to marry half a heart, and little 
more than half a liver ?’ 
The following, in imitation of the 
‘May Queen,’ is not quite so good, 
as the rhythm of the original is not 
copied as closely as it might be : 
‘ You may lay mein my bed, mother—my head 
is throbbing sore ; 
And, mother, prithee let the sheets be duly 
aired before ; 
And if you'd do a kindness to your poor de- 
sponding child, 
Draw me a pot of beer, mother—and, mo- 
ther, draw it mild!’ 
The joint authors of the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads, Mr. Theodore 
Martin and Professor Aytoun, do 
not let us know, unfortunately, 
which of the poems they respec- 
tively wrote, but we should be in- 
clined to suppose that these are 
the production of the former. 


There are, however, several other 
excellent imitations of Tennyson 
in this book, as well as of other 
authors ; that of Leigh Hunt being 
the only parody of that poet we 
remember to have met with. These 
Ballads have been deservedly popu- 
lar, and the copy we have before 
us is, we see, the eleventh edition. 
Montgomery, Bulwer Lytton, Mrs. 
Browning, and Tom Moore are 
the chief of the poets which the 
authors have chosen for the pur- 
pose of imitation. 

To return once more to the 
numerous parodies of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poems, we are mindful that 
one of exceeding merit is still wait- 
ing to be noticed. We refer to 
Mr. Calverley’s clever burlesque of 
the ‘Brook.’ The subject of this 
burlesque is not a prattling rivulet, 
but a babbling tinker, who gives 
the following graphic account of 
his mode of living : 

‘I loiter down by thorpe and town— 

For any job I'm willing 
Take here and there a dusty brown, 

And here and there a shilling. 


I deal in every ware in turn : 
I've rings for buddin’ Sally, 

That sparkle like those eyes of her'n ; 
’ve liquor for the valet.’ 

I steal from the parson's strawberry-plots, 
I hide by the squire’s covers ; 

I teach the sweet young housemaids what's 
The art of trapping lovers. 

* * a * * 

But out again I come and show 
My face, nor care a stiver, 

For trades are brisk and trades are slow, 
But mine goes on for ever.’ 


These lines are taken from Mr. 
Calverley’s Fly Leaves, to which 
we shall again have occasion to 
refer in connection with imitations 
of Mr. Robert Browning. We will 
give one more parody of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, and it must be 
the last. The following clever 
burlesque was published at Oxford 
in the Shotover Papers for 1875 : 

‘ Break, break, break 

My cups and my saucers, O scout ! 


And I’m glad that my tongue can’t utter 
The oaths that my soul points out. 
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It's well for the china-shop man, 

Who gets a fresh order each day ; 
And deucedly well for yourself, 

Who are in the said china-man’s pay. 


And my stately vases go 
To your uncle's, I ween, to be cashed ; 
But it’s oh for the light of my broken lamp, 
And the tick of my clock that is smashed. 


Break, break, break ! 
At the foot of thy stairs in glee ; 
But the coin I have spent in glass that is 
smashed 
Will never come back to me,’ 


Those poets who have an ex- 
tremely original and marked style 
of their own, and who are espe- 
cially distinguished for tricks and 
peculiarities of versification, are 
usually found to be the most suit- 
able authors for the parodist to 
exercise his skill upon. We are 
not, therefore, surprised that Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems have been often 
chosen for this purpose, as his love 
of alliteration, and of verses the 
sense of which is hidden, if not 
altogether lost, amidst a shining 
mass of splendid verbiage, are 
things easy to be copied, and, when 
copied, at once recall the original 
poems. Anything, moreover, which 
at all verges on the sensational is 
always a good subject for carica- 
ture ; and we know that we have 
only to take one step to pass from 
the sublime tothe ridiculous. When- 
ever poetical ambition has ‘o’er- 
leapt itself,’ parody will always be 
ready to give it a shove down on 
‘the other side ;’ but this does not 
apply to Mr. Swinburne’s poems, 
or at any rate not to the greater 
part of them. Most of us have 
read with pleasure or otherwise, 
according to our taste, his ‘ Ballad 
of Burdens,’ beginning, 

‘The burden of fair women, Vain delight 


And love self-slain in some sweet shame- 
ful way ;’ 


but many of us may not have read 
‘A Ballad of Blunders’ which ap- 
peared in Punch a few years ago, 
and of which the following is an 
extract : 
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‘The Blunder of Short Garments, Thou 
shalt wear 
Thy supple thighs in sheaths of splendid 
fit 


Much use whereof shall surely render bare 

The mystery, yea, the very threads of it ; 

And cold shall seize thee standing ; shouldst 
thou sit, 

Thy skin shall vex thee with its tender- 


Or aoe thy perilous underseam shall 
it: 

This if the end of every man’s excess.’ 
Were the matter of these verses 
different, they might well be taken 
as a fair sample of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry, as the manner of them is 
very similar, as may be seen by 
referring to the original poem; in 
fact, the style can scarcely be said 
to be caricatured—it is only copied, 
and rendered absurd by the subject 
on which it is employed. And here 
we may mention that parodies vary 
very much in this respect; for while 
in some the manner is carried to 
excess, and so made ridiculous, in 
others it is only used as a vehicle 
foracomic poem. Mr. H.S. Leigh’s 
parody of Edgar Poe's ‘ Raven,’ 
entitled ‘Nelly Moore,’ is an ex- 
ample of this latter kind ; as also is 
Mr. Calverley’s ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ 
in imitation of Longfellow’s ‘ Skele- 
ton in Armour.’ 

Of all Mr. Swinburne’s poems, 
the ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ is pro- 
bably. the most popular; and the 
following is an extract of a parody 
written by Mr. Austin Dobson in 
imitation of a well-known chorus 
in that play. The parody is called 
‘A Song out of Season,’ and has 
not, we believe, been hitherto pub- 
lished : 

‘ For Mayfair's balls and ballets are ovér, 

And all the ‘‘Season” of drums and dins ; 

The maids dividing lover and lover, 
The wight that loses, the knight that 
wins ; 
And last month's life is a leaf that's rotten, 
And flasks are filled and game-bags gotten, 
And from green underwood and cover 

Pheasant on pheasant his flight begins.’ 
The first four lines of the original 
poem being, 


‘ For winter's rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins ; 
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The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins,’ 
Of Mr. Swinburne’s shorter poems, 
that entitled ‘A Match’ has always 
been a favourite with us, and we 
are therefore glad to give an extract 
from a parody written by the late 
Mr. Mortimer Collins in imitation 
of it, more especially as the follow- 
ing lines are, we think, exceedingly 
good, so far as construction and 
melody are concerned : 

‘If wit were always radiant, 

And wine were always iced, 
And bores were kicked out straightway 
Through some convenient gateway, 
Then down life’s easy gradient 
One well might be enticed, 
If wit were always radiant, 
And wine were always iced.’ 
We suppose we must not expect 
toomuch sense in parodies, or other- 
wise we should have been inclined 
to remark that we, for our part, do 
not always like our wine iced, es- 
pecially if the wine happens to be 
claret, or the -month December. 
But De gustibus, &c. ; let the poet 
ice his bottie of port before he 
drinks it if he chooses. 

Before leaving Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry we would only remark that, 
if imitation be the sincerest form 
of flattery, he ought to be well 
pleased that he has so large a 
number of admirers. 

We will now pass on to Mr. 
Browning, who will not detain us 
long, as we propose only to refer 
to one parody of that poet’s style. 
In a recent poem Mr. Browning 
has informed us that he pays little 
heed to the sound, but trusts to 
the ‘sense, ye gods! the weighty 
sense.’ It is difficult to decide 
which is the worse fault in a poet, 
that of neglecting the sound of his 
verse, or that of sacrificing the 
sense for the sake of melody. No 
doubt a great poet, such as was 
Byron, for instance, will be found 
to set the noblest thoughts to the 
sweetest music; but of modern 
writers Mr. Browning is not the 
only one who appears to be unable 
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to combine both sound and sense 
in his verses, and we certainly pre- 
fer his plan of giving heed to the 
meaning of his lines to that of the 
Beautiful Nonsense school, whose 
lines are all ‘sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.’ His style of writ- 
ing is, however, very peculiar, not 
to say objectionable; and his verses 
are about as smooth and pleasant 
as the back of a hedgehog, or a 
road newly repaired with granite 
before the traffic has worn it smooth 
again. The following extract from 
an excellent parody by Mr. Cal- 
verley, entitled ‘ The Cock and the 
Bull,’ can scarcely be said to be 
over-drawn as an imitation of Mr. 
Browning’s style : 

‘You see this pebble-stone ? 

bought 

Ofa bit ofachit ofa boy i’ the mid o’ the day, 

I like to dock the smaller parts o’ speech, 
As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur 
(You catch the paronomasia—play ‘po’ 

words ?) — 

Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 
Well, to my muttons,’ 

Those who are well acquainted 
with Mr. Browning’s poetry will, 
we think, agree with us that these 
lines are very clever as a burlesque 
of that poet’s manner of writing ; 
and there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Calverley is the best writer of 
parodies we have. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Rossetti have not been the subjects 
of any very clever caricatures up to 
the present time ; and the style of 
the former is so perfect and so free 
from excess of any kind that we 
do not think it would be easy to 
make ridicule of it. It is necessary 
there should be something striking, 
not to say peculiar and eccentric, 
in a poem in order for the parodist 
to have an opportunity for display- 
ing his skill; and in Mr. Arnold’s 
poems there is little eccentricity of 
any objectionable kind. We can- 


It’s a thing | 


not, however, say the same of an- 
other illustrious poet, who is, we 
believe, well known to some read- 
ers. We refer to Mr. Martin Tup- 
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per, of whose poems many parodies 
have appeared ; and one of consi- 
derable merit is to be found in 
Mr. C. Pennell’s Puck on Pegasus. 
Mr. Pennell also gives us a capital 
imitation of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Hia- 
watha,’ entitled ‘ In-the-Water.’ 

These are the principal bur- 
lesques which we can recall of 
living writers. There remains one 
parody to which we wish to refer, 
as it is in a measure different from 
those of which we have already 
spoken. The writer whom it carica- 
tures is Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and the following is the first verse 
of it : 

‘It is an old philosopher— 

He stoppeth one of three. 
‘* By thy gleaming face and snowy hair, 
Now wherefore stop’st thou me ?” 
He held aloft a mystic scroll 
With the letters “S. T. C.”!" 
This parody, which was written by 
the late Mr. Prowse, and appeared 
in Tom Hood’s Comic Annual for 
1868, gives a graphic description 
of Coleridge's love of philosophy, 
mysticism, and laudanum ; and pic- 
tures the poet enjoying the plea- 
sure of hearing himself talk, until 
his listener, exhausted with the 
ceaseless torrent of his conversa- 
tion, exclaims, 
‘I cannot stand him any more ; 
I will arise and flee ! 
He was the first that ever burst 
From the never-silent C.’ 

We stated at the commencement 
of this article that there had of late 
years been an unusual growth of 
this kind of comic poetry, and we 
think the numerous quotations we 
have given will have shown that 
this is so. It is a question whether 
this love of caricaturing the serious 
poems of our noblest and best 
writers can be considered a healthy 
sign, and we are not prepared to 
give a definite decision on the sub- 
ject; but we must remember that 
there is a great difference between 
Canning’s parodies of Southey and 
those of Mr. Tennyson at the pre- 
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sent day. In the former instance 
Canning thought, and thought 
rightly, that the poems which he 
ridiculed deserved to be ridiculed, 
and he wrote the burlesque which 
we have mentioned for the purpose 
of showing the foolishness of Sou- 
they’s verses. Lord Byron’s ‘ Vision 
of Judgment’ was written with ex- 
actly the same intention; but of 
how many recent parodies can this 
be said? There is a curious desire 
in some natures to level all things 
to their own stature, and to refuse 
to reverence what is above their 
own petty powers. But we will 
not be too severe on the parodists, 
for, after all, it takes a wise man to 
be a fool, and perhaps a writer must 
be somewhat of a poet before he 
can bea parodist. All that we wish 
to point out is, that to be continu- 
ally making joke of serious writings, 
and turning into ridicule what is 
true and beautiful in art, will pro- 
bably in the long-run be found to 
spoil our appreciation for earnest 
and lofty poetry, and we shall not 
be the gainers by the process so 
far as our enjoyment of literature 
is concerned. We may also ob- 
serve that this form of composition 
very often becomes a kind of open 
and confessed imitation, and can- 
not in any sense be considered a 
caricature of the original poem. 
Thus we recently met with a so- 
called parody of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
comic poem entitled ‘That Hea- 
then Chinee ;’ and we need hardly 
state that it was simply an imita- 
tion, and that if it had been less 
openly done might have been taken 
as a very successful piece of pla- 
giarism. Copies of other poems, 
however clever they may be, are 
scarcely required, and will cer- 
tainly not repay the writers for 
their trouble in composing them, 
even if they are surreptitiously 
smuggled into the market under 
the title of parody. 
S. WADDINGTON. 





TWO TRAGEDIES IN REAL LIFE. 


THE Hotel S. formerly occupied 
an imposing space on the English 
Quay in St. Petersburg, and was 
the sumptuous abode of General 
S., a distinguished officer high in 
favour with the reigning emperor 
Paul I. 

The general had served in the 
Turkish, Polish, and Swedish wars, 
and been rewarded with estates in 
several provinces in Russia. He 
had now retired on his laurels, and 
having been long a widower with 
an only daughter as the heir to his 
great wealth, his one object was to 
provide her with a husband of suit- 
able rank, who was likely to con- 
tinue the good. reputation which 
her father had always borne among 
his countrymen. 

Natalie S. had been allowed to 
express her opinion much more 
freely than was usually permitted 
to young ladies in Russia, as to the 
various suitors whom the general 
commended to her notice. None 
had pleased her hitherto, and as 
her father was not accustomed to 
be disobeyed by any one except 
his daughter, he began to lose 
patience, and to threaten her with 
a temporary sojourn in a convent 
unless she looked favourably on 
the attentions of a certain Count 
V., who was very rich, and held 
an office at the court. 

The revolution of 1793 had lately 
compelled all the French aristo- 
cracy to fly from their own coun- 
try ; and as the conservative policy 
of the czars was congenial to those 
who had supported the ancient 
régime in France, they came in 
great numbers to St. Petersburg, 
and made themselves vastly at 
home in the drawing-rooms of 


that frivolous city. In fact, the 
Russians were beginning to be 
very tired of them. They thought 
that one sovereign was quite 
enough to be maintained by one 
poor state ; and now there was also 
Louis XVIII. living in Courland 
on a pension from the czar of 
25,000/. a year, and the Prince de 
Condé installed in a palace in St. 
Petersburg, where he wasjsupplied 
with a royal guard, and treated in 
all respects like a king. The late 
czarina had expended two millions 
upon the French emigrants, and 
her son seemed to place no limit 
to his prodigality on their behalf. 
Then it was not pleasant, ifa Rus- 
sian officer’s duties obliged him to 
arrive late at a ball, to find every 
young lady engaged by these gay 
cavaliers, who had nothing else to 
do but to dance and to flirt, and 
who poured the tale of their 
sufferings and hazardous escapes 
into only too-sympathising ears. 
The Russians quite wished to ally 
themselves with their common 
enemy—the French Republic—in 
order to get rid of them. General 
S. was of this opinion, and could 
not speak with any tolerance of the 
French royalists. 

It, however, happened one even- 
ing that young Natalie went to a 
ball, chaperoned by an elderly but 
indiscreet relative ; and her father 
was to join them in the course of 
the night to take her home. What 
was his displeasure when, on enter- 
ing the room, he saw his only child, 
the pride of his heart, in the em- 
braces—for it looked just like it— 
of a young French émigré, who was 
whirling her along in the dance 
then just introduced from Poland, 
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and looked very shyly at by all 
careful duennas, but which now 
meets with common approval under 
the name of the valse ! 

He could hardly conceal his in- 
dignation, but took the earliest op- 
portunity to convey her away. 
Natalie wept, and entreated forgive- 
ness. The young man had been 
introduced to her by a mutual ac- 
quaintance ; he belonged to the 
highest French noblesse, and from 
owning large estates and a grand 
castle, now possessed literally no- 
thing he could call his own, except 
the clothes he wore. His father 
and elder brother had died on the 
guillotine—martyrs in the cause of 
royalty. But his poverty, though 
it excited her interest, did not com- 
mend him the more to the general, 
who saw that he had made a much 
deeper impression on Natalie than 
he at all approved. He peremp- 
torily forbade her ever to see 
him again, and sent a message to 
the Frenchman, that if by any 
chance he caught him seeking an 
interview, he should take prompt 
measures to have him quickly ex- 
pelled from Russia. 

Two days afterwards Natalie 
was sitting with her embroidery at 
the window of her boudoir over- 
looking the Neva. Her father had 
gone to the daily parade of the 
troops, which was equivalent to an 
imperial levée ; and she was per- 
haps reflecting that existence was 
rather dull, kept as closely to the 
house as a Turkish dame, and 
thinking of what the Frenchman 
had told her of the liberty permit- 
ted to young married women in 
Warsaw and Paris, when she heard 
aknock at the door, and who 
should appear but her partner of 
that unfortunate night? She started 
and turned pale. ‘You need not 
be alarmed,’ he said. ‘I have bribed 
Ivan (the porter) to give me early 
notice of the old gentleman’s re- 
turn, and to keep him down-stairs 
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on some pretext while I take my 
leave.’ Then followed a conver- 
sation of the light and agreeable 
nature in which young Frenchmen 
excel, and which to Natalie, living 
alone with a stern military father, 
and too well educated to seek 
companions among the serfs who 
formed their household, had all 
the charm of novelty. Perhaps 
she did not discourage him (though 
this point is not clear) when he 
bade her farewell, with the assur- 
ance that he should come again ; 
and he did not refuse a splendid 
jewel which she pressed into his 
hand, to relieve his present pecu- 
niary embarrassment. 

The next morning the general 
had only just set off to the parade 
as young Achille de Ligny appeared 
at the door of the boudoir; but the 
French émigré had hardly talked 
five minutes to Natalie before a 
noise was heard on the staircase. 
It was her father coming back to 
give her a direction he had forgot- 
ten about the dress she was to wear 
that evening at the court, when for 
the first time she was to be pre- 
sented to the empress. Not a 
moment was to be lost in hurrying 
Achille out of sight; but where was 
he to go? There was a large otto- 
man in the room with a heavy lock. 
He raised the lid with Natalie’s as- 
sistance, and sprang into it, and she 
had scarcely closed it tightly upon 
him when her father entered. 

The general looked suspiciously 
round, and told Natalie he wished 
to open that ottoman. She showed 
him it was locked, and made a 
feint to find the key, which she had 
slipped into her pocket. He seemed 
satisfied, when her search was fruit- 
less, and sat down upon it, while 
for a quarter of an hour he went 
into minute details as to her dress, 
the elaborate court etiquette to be 
observed, and the precedence of 
the members of the imperial family, 
to whom she was to make her 
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curtsy in turn. His dog, who was 
with him, howled incessantly, not- 
withstanding several blows from 
the hilt of his master’s sword, till, 
at last rising, the general kissed his 
daughter and hurried off to the pa- 
rade. 

Then she again breathed freely, 
and with trembling hands unlocked 
the ottoman, and tried to open it; 
but it was beyond her powers. A 
cold shudder came over her as she 
heard no sound, and the time was 
passing, and her father might re- 
turn. At last, in her despair, she 
called her maid, a young serf-girl 
named Vera, and their united 
strength forced up the lid ; but, oh, 
horror! it disclosed a livid face, 
and a body curled up in the con- 
vulsive agony which is the pre- 
cursor of sudden death. The re- 
sistance had been caused by the 
head having come in contact with 
the hasp, which was of an antique 
Russian shape, fastening inside, 
and the dying groans had been 
drowned by the noise of the gene- 
ral’s dog. Achille had expired of 
suffocation, and the whole Medical 
College in St. Petersburg could 
not have restored life to his stiffen- 
ing frame. 

Natalie’s first feeling was of grief 
for him, then, perhaps not unna- 
turally, of alarm for herself. The 
law of Russia made those respon- 
sible for a corpse who were found 
nearest to it when it was disco- 
vered. No distinction was made 
between murder and homicide, 
and the penalties at that time were 
very severe. It was not an un- 
known thing for a young and deli- 
cate woman, with her tongue cut 
out, to suffer death from the knout, 
publicly administered by a com- 
mon executioner. Vera quite en- 
tered into her mistress’s fears. It 
was manifest that the corpse could 
not remain there; it must be re- 
moved ; but how was this to be 
done without letting her father 
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hear of it, which Natalie dreaded 
even more than death ? 

Vera was engaged to marry a 
soldier, and she undertook that he 
should put it out of the way, with 
the help of a comrade, if Natalie 
would induce her father to obtain 
their discharge from the army, and 
to give Vera her freedom, which 
could alone enable her to marry a 
free man. Natalie promised every- 
thing, and was obliged the same 
evening to attend the court with 
the ghastly image of young Achille 
haunting her at every step. The 
compliments poured into her ears 
were disregarded. She danced 
with the two young grand-dukes, 
the elder of whom was esteemed 
the most elegant man of his time. 
She received a gracious smile from 
the empress, but was indifferent 
to everything. Returned home, 
she glanced from the window across 
the frozen river, darkly shrouded 
in the mist of a moonless night. 
In the distance she discerned two 
figures dragging a third between 
them, and, lighted by a torch, she 
saw them make a hole with a pick- 
axe in the ice, and thrust something 
beneath it. She withdrew sick at 
heart, and would have breathed a 
prayer for the soul of the dead 
man, launched without shrift or re- 
quiem on the river of death ; but 
the words clave to her lips, and 
she could not utter them, though 
she hoped some day to make an 
offering to a monastery to cause a 
mass to be said for him, and to 
dedicate a church to his patron 
saint. 

Vera was freed by her master at 
Natalie’s urgent request, and was 
married to the soldier, whose dis- 
charge was obtained. The general, 
perhaps, wondered at his daughter’s 
filial devotion to himself, which 
had suddenly become so marked 
as easily to win from him these 
favours. She even seemed more 
kindly disposed to Count V., and 
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condescended to accept the jewels 
he lavished upon her, though he 
was often surprised that she never 
put them on. Vera’s husband had, 
however, become a perfect horse- 
leech, constantly asking for money. 
He spent the whole day in public- 
houses; and Natalie disposed of 
one trinket after another to enable 
him to drink, and to buy his silence. 
Day after day the message reached 
the wretched girl that a young wo- 
man wanted to speak to her; and 
there she saw Vera, often in tears, 
sent by her husband to extort 
another present by threats. At 
last matters came toacrisis. The 
ex-soldier, even more tipsy than 
usual, boasted one evening to his 
serf-companions thatthe lady would 
come herself at his demand and 
hand him a pot of beer. A heavy 
wager was laid, and he sent Vera 
to inform Natalie that he expected 
her to wait upon him to enable 
him to gain the bet. 

Natalie had long been ponder- 
ing over some way of ridding her- 
self of this vulgar tyrant ; and now 
he had almost pointed it out to 
her. It was not difficult to obtain 
poison, for the rats were trouble- 
some in the houses near the Neva, 
and there was always a supply 
kept in the house for them. 
Wrapped up ina huge fur cloak, 
she followed Vera to the low and 
noisy den, where the scene of dis- 
sipation was the more repulsive 
from its coarseness and brutality. 
Calm and expressionless as a stone, 
she bought a pot of beer, and 
handed it through the dense smoky 
atmosphere of the dingy squalid 
building to the inebriated peasant. 
She then quietly returned home, 
and in less than an hour he died. 

It was a reign in which Justice, 
after a long doze, had begun to 
shake herself, and deal her blows 
with an unsparing hand alike on 
lord and peasant. If Natalie had 
possessed a confidante in high life, 
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the crime might nevertheless have 
been suppressed and the police 
bribed; but as no measures were 
taken to that effect it became 
known, and even reached the ears 
of the emperor. Paul sent for Gene- 
ral S., and received him in a pri- 
vate audience. 

‘TI have heard,’ he said, ‘ of the 
terrible event which has happened 
in your family ; but I can remember 
nothing but your great services to 
the State. It must, however, be 
clear to you, that your daughter 
has now only one course before 
her—to retire for life into a con- 
vent.’ 

Natalie lost no “ime in obeying 
this injunction, and eventually took 
the vows ofa nun. Her father’s 
wealth was bequeathed to charities, 
and an expiatory chapel was built 
on each of his former estates. 

The emperor’s commutation of 
a penalty was, in this case, univer- 
sally approved. It averted a scan- 
dal from a noble family, and the 
privileged classes asked if it would 
have been right that a lady should 
suffer for the murder of a peasant, 
even though he were a freed man. 

A similar act of favour ten years 
later, though under another em- 
peror (Alexander I.), did not meet 
with the same unanimous verdict, 
but then it was bestowed on the 
actor in a tragedy entirely con- 
nected with humble life. 

A farmer’s wife of the name of 
Catherine had been for a night to 
a fair in the nearest town, her 
sledge (for it was midwinter) being 
packed with goods to sell. She 
took with her a boy of five years 
old andan infant of sixteen months, 
whom she kept closely covered up 
on her lap under her sheep-skin 
cloak. On her return she had 
twenty miles to drive along a very 
lonely track, bordered part of the 
way by a thick forest. The ground 
was carpeted with frozen snow, 
along which the horse flew rapidly, 
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when she saw in the distance a 
dark mass advancing towards her, 
and at once recognised it as a 
pack of wolves. These animals, 
in severe weather and pressed by 
hunger, used to be the scourge of 
some of the remote country dis- 
tricts in Russia. They kept gain- 
ing upon her, and a trace breaking, 
gave them time, while she was re- 
pairing it, to surround the sledge. 
The horse kicked furiously, the 
children clung to her, and she felt 
her clothes already in their mouths, 
when a chance of escape seemed 
to occur to her, and she flung the 
boy into the midst of the pack ; 
one moment was enough to com- 
plete the fastenings of the trace, 
and she drove on. 

The wolves, having stopped to 
devour the child, again came after 
her, and again one had almost 
leapt into the sledge. If she per- 
ished the infant must also ; and it 
seemed inevitable. Why should 
both die when the death of one 
might suffice? She tore it from 
her and threw it on to the snow to 
appease her pursuers, and the few 
minutes that it detained them en- 
abled her to reach her home. 

She entered the courtyard with 
a wild and scared expression, and 
the foaming horse, with bespattered 
harness, seemed equally terrified. 
The household assembled outside 
to hear her story, and a young serf 
who was chopping wood stopped 
with his axe poised in mid-air 
while she told the appalling details. 
He came towards her. ‘ Then you 
could find it in your heart,’ he said, 
‘to throw the lovely little Fedor to 
the wolves?’ ‘I was forced to do 
it,” she answered. ‘ And the sweet 
little Nina,’ he added, ‘ your own 
babe?’ ‘I did,’ she replied. His 
axe descended on her head, and 
she fell down lifeless. 

Directly the young man saw 
what he had done he flew for water 
to try to restore her, and then a 
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doctor, but life was gone. He 
made no attempt to conceal his 
act ; it had been done before many 
witnesses, and he was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where, after 
the usual proceedings, he was con- 
demned to receive twenty-five 
strokes with the knout, which, in 
fact, meant certain death. His 
sister Lisa made a melancholy ex- 
pedition to the town where he was 
to be tried, and there she obtained 
access to the priest attached to the 
prison, and from him learned the 
sentence. All St. Petersburg had 
been moved to try to obtain a par- 
don for a nobleman who had turned 
wrecker and caused the loss of many 
vessels with all their crews, but 
there was no one to plead for this 
miserable serf; and even the hu- 
mane, on hearing of it, said, ‘ Well 
at least he struck a woman, and 
so deserves to die.’ Lisa asked 
the priest if there was a chance of 
the emperor (who reserved to him- 
self the privilege of signing death- 
warrants) inquiring into the affair, 
and after reading the provocation, 
deigning to grant a pardon to the 
homicide. ‘Our emperor is mercy 
itself,’ he replied ; ‘ but hundreds of 
documents are brought to him to 
sign every day, and time would 
not allow him to read them all. 
This will probably not be put be- 
fore him till he has looked through 
eighty or ninety others first.’ Poor 
Lisa was too simple-hearted to 
think it strange that a human life 
should depend on whether a sen- 
tence ofdeath was near the top orthe 
bottom of a pile of official papers, 
or on whether the emperor was too 
tired or too busy to peruse them. 
She was no heroine like her of 
Siberia, and had no idea of pro- 
ceeding on foot to St. Petersburg 
to present a petition to the emperor 
in person ; she only thought now 
of earning enough money to buy a 
little opium, for the victim to 
stupefy himself while he underwent 
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his frightful punishment, for that 
was permitted ; and afterwards her 
small savings would be devoted to 
a mass for his soul. The priest 
with some difficulty obtained an 
admission for her into the prison, 
where her brother sat in his cell 
chained by the leg to a ring in the 
wall ; a bed of damp straw to lie 
upon; a pitcher of water and a 
small piece of black bread by his 
side : the picture of dogged resig- 
nation or hopelessness, with no 
prospect before him but an agon- 
ising death. 

However, capital sentences were 
not sent up to the emperor in the 
indiscriminate fashion that the 
priest had supposed—mixed with 
mercantile contracts, marriage-li- 
cences, military reports, foreign 
correspondence, and the bonds for 
monetary loans. No, the death- 
warrants were specially ordered to 
be inscribed with red ink, and tied 
up with black cord, that they might 
at once attract the imperial eye. 
The czar took up the report of the 
judgment passed on the young 
peasant, and perused it carefully. 
He then wrote upon the outside : 
‘This deed not being one of cold- 
blooded murder, for the man’s 
just indignation proves he was in- 
capable of it, but it being clear that, 
without reflecting on the effect of 
his blow, he meant only in his ig- 
norant blundering way to express 
horror of the woman’s act,—let 
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him be hereby released without 
the knout, and sent to colonise 
in Viatka, according to the pro- 
vision for criminals of the third 
class.’ 

The emperor’s secretary shrug- 
ged his shoulders behind his im- 
perial master’s chair; and when the 
death-warrant was sent back thus 
indorsed to the governor, that 
functionary remarked that the em- 
peror was inclined to be far too 
easy with these serf-dogs. The 
governor had that morning, in a 
passion, knocked hisown coachman 
down with such violence on a stone 
floor that it was only the man’s 
thick fur cap and sheep-skin coat 
which prevented a fatal result, and 
he was ill for months. But who 
would have accused the governor 
if he had thought proper to kill his 
own serf? None but a very fool- 
ish man indeed. All the upper 
class would have been against him, 
and henceforth ignored him ; and 
after he had spent a fortune and 
perhaps years in bringing forward 
witnesses and proofs, some surgeon 
would have produced unimpeach- 
able medical evidence that the 
serf had died a natural death, and 
the accuser might have been tried 
on his part for defamation of cha- 
racter, and most likely would have 
been condemned. For it was in 
this way that Justice was hood- 
winked even thirty years ago in 
Russia. 


























DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


‘A LOVERS’ QUARREL IS BUT LOVE 
RENEWED.’ 


ROWLAND STANLEY was so tho- 
roughly bewildered that he had 
perused her letter thrice in nervous 
haste before he quite took in the 
whole tenor of it. 
‘London. 

‘My dear Captain Stanley,— 
I have now learned from Mabel 
Seymour that you know all—the 
mistake about that wretched little 
flower at Brighton, and Aow it was 
by chance appropriated by Captain 
Reynolds—wof given to him by me ; 
a flower in which your fate and mine 
was, by my folly rather than your 
romance, bound up; and I now 
know more—how well you loved 
me then, and how you love me still.’ 
(‘She knows nothing of my folly on 
that island, bless her !’ thought Stan- 
ley.) ‘If you—oh, I know not 
how to pen it, for the whole spirit 
and tenor of this letter is so un- 
usual—if you care to write to me, 
need I say the pleasure it will give 
metohear fromyou? Youtwice pro- 
posed marriage, and in my pride 
and petulance I trifled with your 
heart and my own; hence I feel 
that I owe you reparation. I have 
done much to offend you, Rowland, 
but you love me, and—I love you. 
Let this amende satisfy. You know 
my pride, and how I must be hum- 
bled to write thus ; but it is to you. 
—Believe me ever yours faithfully, 

* MILLY ALLINGHAM.’ 


When hefirst opened thisstartling 
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letter, there fell therefrom a tiny 
bunch of withered forget-me-nots, 
tied with a slender white ribbon. 
Carefully and anxiously, as if the 
fragments were something very pre- 
cious indeed, he gathered them up ; 
and as he did so his heart, now 
beating tumultuously, went back to 
the night of the ball in Park Lane, 
and the subsequent gift of a bou- 
quet in the Park. How long, long 
ago these little events seemed to 
have happened ! 

His soul was filled now with the 
purest gratitude, and he felt himself 
brimming over with joy. He had 
no pride, so called, in the reception 
of a letter so singular and unusual 
from the impulsive Milly, or in the 
conviction that her great love for 
him had humbled the coquette ; for 
humbled and contrite she must 
have been to take the initiative 
thus, and write such a letter to 
him, confiding so in his love and 
honour. 

His whole mind was now filled 
by a great gush of remorse for his 
jealousy, injustice, and haste at 
Brighton, and his vile mental ab- 
erration—for such he deemed it— 
at San Miguel. ‘How could I be 
such a jackass |’ he muttered a hun- 
dred times. ‘ Oh, if Milly knew of 
that, what would she think of me, 
the dear, dear angel! &c., and 
much more to the same purpose. 
But for his own precipitance and 
intemperate haste, he might now 
have been the husband of Milly; 
she might now have been by his 
side gazing out on the waters of the 
Western Ocean, or he with her in 
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England on an extension of leave ; 
or he might have cut the service 
for her sake altogether. 

So, all unthinking that the mail 
would not leave St. George’s for a 
week, or heedless of the circum- 
stance, he flew to his desk, threw 
it open like a madman, and wrote 
to Milly an impassioned letter, full 
of prayerful thanks, fervent love, 
eternal gratitude, and much more 
that was meant for her eye alone. 

That part of his letter achieved, 
he began to consider the more im- 
portant portion that was to follow 
—the suggestions for or arrange- 
ment of their own plans for the 
future. 

In ten days more, he wrote, the 
regiment was to sail for the Medi- 
terranean—he believed for garrison 
duty at Gibraltar. This at least 
would bring him to Europe, and 
nearer to er. If no seniors were 
applying for leave, he would obtain 
it again; and after the two thousand 
and odd miles of the Atlantic had 
been traversed, a week or so would 
find him by her side again. And 
here once more he ran out into the 
loving incoherences peculiar to 
such an epistle as his ; and praying 
her to write to him again, addressed 
to the regiment at Gibraltar, he 
despatched it by his servant to the 
post, and became more composed, 
though he read and re-read her let- 
ter ere he could prevail upon him- 
self, after kissing it very tenderly, to 
consign it to his desk. 

How littl could he have 
thought, when he heard the drums 
beating for reveille that morning, 
that when the same drums beat at 
sunset he should sit down at the 
mess-table an engaged man—en- 
gaged to Milly Allingham! 

It was long ere he could persuade 
himself to join that testive board. 
He was so happy amid his own 
thoughts, and sat tong alone in the 
starry dusk, while the voices of the 
red-bird, the mucking-bird, and of 


the Virginia nightingale came soft- 
ly on the evening air; for now, 
though far away in Bermuda, his 
waking dreams were once again of 
the dazzling Milly and a future in 
which she figured as his wife, and 
his own for ever. 

Thus preoccupied, it may be 
supposed that, in the garrison the- 
atricals that night, he made a sad 
muddle of his part as Prospero, and 
rather perplexed Neddy Knollys 
by often addressing him in this 
fashion : 

‘Twelve year since, dear J/i//y, twelve 
year since, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power.’ 

‘What the devil are you talking 
about ? quoth Miranda aside ; and 
then took her cue, ‘ Sir, are not you 
my father?’ &c. But the name of 
Milly would crop up again and 
again, till Knollys told Stanley he 
must ‘certainly be screwed,’ as he 
made them both the subject of un- 
bounded laughter; and Neddy, 
though usually an extremely good- 
tempered fellow, became furiously 
indignant ; and as they were return- 
ing to their quarters after the in- 
variable champagne that concludes 
such festivities, he turned short 
round upon Stanley, and said, 

‘Who the deuce és this Milly, 
who seems to have come between 
you and your seven senses to- 
night ? 

The advent of the letter, together 
with the champagne he had im- 
bibed, had greatly softened the 
heart of Stanley, who now became 
seized with one of the fits of confi- 
dence which attack men at times 
so unaccountably ; so he unbosom- 
ed himself to his friend—told about 
his quarrel with Milly and the spirit 
of her letter. 

‘By Jove, that girl is a brick!’ 
was Neddy’s warmest and offhand 
comment. ‘ You'll marry her, of 
course, and be happy all the days 
and nights of your lives, like the 























people in novels,’ he added, laugh- 
ing, while a strange and bitter ex- 
pression stole over his open face ; 
and Stanley had no subsequent 
regret in making a confidant of his 
friend ; for Knollys, a handsome 
and rollicking young Englishman, 
had his gloomy and thoughtful mo- 
ments at times,—his ‘doldrums,’ he 
called them,—for he had a story in 
which there was more romance than 
in Stanley’s, a dark chapter of his 
life; and this fact, perhaps, made 
them the firmer friends mutually. 

They had both in their solitary 
moments turned to Nature, reflec- 
tion, and so forth, as comforters ; 
and though the former is said to 
be a wondrous consoler for those 
who can appreciate her endear- 
ments and consolations, as Knollys 
said, ‘ it took a deuced lot of her to 
console one in the Bermudas.’ 

Neddy’s great sorrow all came 
of a quarrel—a lovers’ quarrel too. 

He had loved just such a girl as 
Milly Allingham, bright, coquet- 
tish, and fond of admiration—his 
cousin Kate Wilmot. They had 
been playmates in childhood; but 
when Knollys returned to London, 
after being a couple of years with 
his regiment in Ireland, Kate, then 
in her first season and all the bloom 
of her beauty, became at once the 
star of his life, the realisation of all 
his dreams ; and he fell in love 
with her, of course, and the fami- 
liar ties of cousinship made this 
love run perhaps too smoothly, for 
the young lady was proud, petulant, 
and at times somewhat exacting. 

‘You must go with me into the 
Row,’ said she one day, in the tone 
of one well used to have every 
wish but too readily acceded to. 

‘If you will sing me your song 
of the ** Moonbeam,” I shall do 
all I can to attend you.’ 

‘But I won’t sing! All you can ! 
exclaimed the young lady pettishly, 
and with a haughty smile in her 
eyes and on her lips. ‘I know 
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some one in particular who would 
do more.’ 

‘More! JVho could do more for 
you than [?’ 

‘Colonel Hippisley.’ 

‘The man is a—well, a dotard !’ 
said Neddy angrily, for the atten- 
tions of this old field-officer, who 
was enormously wealthy,—atten- 
tions too palpably encouraged by 
Kate's family, — made him the 
blackest of all défes noires to her 
cousin. 

‘He is little more than twice as 
old as you ; and then he is as rich 
as Croesus.’ 

‘And he is encouraged for his 
wealth!’ 

‘How?’ 

‘As your admirer ’ 

‘I encourage none, Mr. Knollys.’ 

‘Neddy,’ he urged. 

‘Mr. Knollys,’ she repeated, 
pouting. ‘ He gives me tickets or 
boxes for everything, bouquets, 
lovely presents, and all the devo- 
tion—’ 

* Of an old fool !’ 

‘Of a brave gentleman, who has 
earned many a medal which you 
have yet to win.’ 

‘Dearest Kate, you'll break my 
heart if you talk to me in this tone!’ 

‘Oh, nonsense; men’s hearts 
don’t break so easily.’ 

Then more bitter words than we 
care to record ensued. The quar- 
rel came greatly to the satisfaction 
of Kate Wilmot’s parents, and they 
parted, these two, a silly youth and 
silly girl, yet loving each other pas- 
sionately ; parted with cold and 
haughty words, which they thought 
were never to be forgotten, and of 
course never, never to be forgiven; 
and not long after Stanley found 
himself a guest at the bridal of 
Kate Wilmot and Colonel Hippis- 
ley, a well-preserved old beau, 
whose dyed whiskers and mous- 
tache were miracles of art, but 
whose settlements were every way 
satisfactory. But Stanley often said 
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he never felt such pity in his heart 
before as when he saw the bride. 
It was less a marriage than a sale, 
the ceremony. 

Her heart—if heart she had 
then—was with Edward Knollys, 
and not with the old man whose 
shrivelled fingers placed the conse- 
crated ring on her left hand, and 
led her away with a smile that had 
more of triumph, cunning, and 
pride than love or ardour in it. 
He was naturally a cold and grim 
man, and had been long enough a 
bachelor to be very eccentric ; more- 
over, he was, as the sequel proved, 
intensely jealous and cunning ; yet 
this creature Kate had vowed to 
love, honour, and obey. 

The lily was not more delicate 
than Kate seemed in her bridal veil 
and dress, ‘which looked like a 
frost-work suited to the frozen 
spirit it shrouded.’ 

In that hour of triumphant bit- 
terness, if we may use such a term, 
what availed her exquisite dress of 
lace and silk, her almost priceless 
veil, her costly bouquet in its won- 
drous Jouguetier, her tiny slip- 
pers and delicate gloves, the velvet 
caskets full of pearls and diamonds, 
and all the showy shop-like splen- 
dour of her bridal gifts—the gifts 
of reprehensive friends ! 

‘It is a most pitiful sacrifice,’ 
said one kind-hearted old lady. 

‘It is a thundering shame !’ was 
the comment of her son; and 
many more were of the opinion, 
that, even with all the elements of 
wealth and luxury, such a union 
between December and May was 
but a loathsome sight, and that 
happiness could never come of it. 

No doubt the colonel was proud 
of his bride; it was a brilliant 
achievement for an old fellow like 
him, to carry off from all her 
younger admirers a girl so beauti- 
ful as Kate Wilmot; and though he 
felt a malicious pleasure in parad- 
ing her before them in the Row or 
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other public places, he was rather 
careful and cautious about those 
he invited to his lonely villa near 
Hampton Court, where he chose 
to seclude her, though Kate had 
begged hard for a mansion in Bel- 
gravia. 

Her petulant pride of heart was 
gone now, and with it went all her 
love of gaiety and pleasure. The 
sacrifice, the dreadful mistake, she 
had made came terribly home to 
her heart, together with the crush- 
ing conviction that the deed she 
had done was irrevocable. Her 
music was neglected, her piano 
seldom opened, and she had a 
horror of the long stupid evenings, 
during which, when they were 
alone, with his handkerchief spread 
over his face and the Zimes half 
dropping from his hand, her hus- 
band dozed the hours away in an 
easy-chair, till his valet carried 
him off to bed; while she, when 
walking or riding or driving, when 
amid busy crowds or alone, had 
ever by her side a face and form 
that none could see; in her ear, a 
voice heard by her alone ; a heart 
next hers, yet that was far away. 
Day by day she cherished more 
and more her secret love for the 
absent Neddy Knollys, abandoning 
herself to it rather than seeking to 
thrust it from her, though often she 
clasped her hands and wrung them 
in silent agony when none was by 
to see her. 

Colonel Hippisley knew nothing 
of the love that had existed between 
the cousins, and, to do him justice, 
watched with anxiety the growing 
pallor in his young wife’s cheek ; 
but he had no idea of ‘the worm’ 
that was in the bud, till one day, 
when, over a glass of port, he was 
sitting at ‘the Rag,’ intrenched 
behind an outspread newspaper, 
he heard some fragments of a con- 
versation regarding his wife and 
her cousin Edward Knollys—their 
love, their quarrel, and how Kate 
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had married him—Aim, Colonel 
Hippisley !—in revenge, ‘cutting off 
her nose to spite her pretty face, by 
Jove, don’t you know, and all that 
sort of thing,’ added one ‘con- 
founded puppy,’ as the colonel 
thought him, to the other. 
Though choking with rage and 
mortification, jealousy and disap- 
pointment, he softly put down his 
paper, took his hat and stick, and 
issued into the street, to think over 
what he had heard. So it was 
thus his marriage was canvassed 
and talked about—the brilliant 
Kate had married him simply in 
revenge, and now she was repent- 
ant. This accounted for the pal- 
lor of her face, the lassitude and 
indifference of her manner, the 
steady languor and gloom, no sun- 
shine or gaiety could brighten or 
dispel. He saw it all now—all, 
when too late. He recalled then 
a thousand little episodes and trifles 
connected with this very cousin 
prior to his marriage, and these 
had the effect of galling him to 
frenzy ; old though his blood was, 
it rose to fever-heat ; and he mut- 
tered in his rage as he walked along, 
using much bad language, but fail- 
ing to relieve his mind thereby. 
Home—he would not go home. 
The very thought of Kate sitting 
where he could picture her, calm 
and pale, indifferent to his presence 
or absence, careless of all the 
world around her, galled and wor- 
ried him. ‘Thus he instantly con- 
ceived and put in practice a scheme 
for discovering the truth of what 
those men said, for unmasking Kate 
if it were true, and to punish her 
for the deceit she had practised. 
We have said that the colonel 
was eccentric and intensely cun- 
ning. He drew a heavy cheque 
on his banker, and wrote a brief 
note to Kate, saying that he had 
been suddenly summoned to North 
Wales about some property he had 
there, and would be absent a week 


or two; and as he would have 
many uninteresting people to see, 
he must deny himself the pleasure 
of taking her with him. 

The evening post brought this 
missive to Kate, who had never 
been left an entire day alone since 
her marriage; and as she read it 
a sigh of actual relief escaped her, 
and for the first time for many, 
many weeks, a real, and not an 
artificial, smile rippled over her pale 
face. 

Two days brought her another 
letter from the absent Othello, who, 
in the furtherance of his scheme, 
had actually gone to North Wales, 
and now informed her he was going 
to take a boat and go fishing on the 
Bala Lake. There, in due time, 
the empty boat was found floating 
about with the colonel’s wide- 
awake, overcoat, gloves, and cigar- 
case. All his tenantry believed the 
poor man had been drowned, and 
spent days in dragging the lake for 
the sad remains of their landlord, 
who at the time was airing his 
figure at Basle in Switzerland. 

To say that Kate—though inex- 
pressibly shocked, and repenting 
that she had not loved him more 
—either wept or mourned for him 
would be to state that which is 
not true, though she donned the 
deepest garb of woe that even Jay 
could furnish, and more than ever 
secluded herself in her mansion 
near Bushey Park. 

A few weeks after this event, it 
chanced that Neddy’s regiment 
was quartered in the Tower, and 
nothing was so natural as that he 
should leave a card on his widowed 
cousin, after the shocking event 
that had occurred. 

She was at home, and in her 
widow's weeds looked touchingly 
handsome. What more natural 
than that he should come again 
and again! Was he not her cousin? 
And soon he found that she was 
his own loving Kate, and full of 
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that repentance which was sure to 
lead to happiness. 

‘Your—your husband is dead 
now,’ said he, on one occasion, not 
that the information was new to 
her, but that the assertion implied 
something ulterior. 

‘I have been faithful to him, 
Neddy,’ she replied, with a tender 
smile ; ‘very faithful.’ 

‘To the spirit of your promise ; 
yet in your heart, dear Kate—’ 

‘O God, forgive me, but in my 
heart of hearts I never ceased to 
love you!’ she exclaimed, in broken 
and touching voice. 

‘Poor child! for you were but a 
child, Kate, on that accursed day 
which rent you from me—a crisis 
born of my own folly ! 

‘And mine too, Neddy; we 
were mad to quarrel, loving each 
other as we did.’ 

An expression—the passion of 
great love—filled all the girl’s face 
with wondrous beauty and anima- 
tion as she spoke, and Knollys 
started forward. 

‘Not yet, dear Neddy,’ said she, 
averting her cheek ; ‘ you must not 
kiss me—yet.’ 

And now they—like Stanley in 
his waking hours—were so happy ; 
so true it is that 


‘A lovers’ quarrel is but love renewed.’ 


Every moment Neddy Knollys 
could steal from his duties at the 
Tower was now spent at the house 
of his widowed cousin, and the 
time of their probation, as they 
deemed it, flew swiftly past. 

With Hampton Court Gardens 
and Bushey Park to wander in side 
by side and talk over their future, 
how delicious were the hours! 
How enchanting the summer even- 
ings spent on the river, when he 
and she were alone, and let their 
boat float idly with the tide, he 
forgetful of all the world but the 
lovely girl who sat before him, his 
own Kate once more, with her 
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heavy brown hair so smoothly 
banded over her white brow, and 
with her soft dark eyes gazing 
shyly into his; and she also, for- 
getful of all but the handsome and 
athletic young fellow in his light 
jersey, with his idle sculls poised 
on his knees, and his eyes bent 
fondly, dreamily, and passionately 
on her face! And so, hour by hour, 
would they sit, while the boat 
drifted on and on, past willowed 
isles, and all that lovely silvan 
scenery for which old Father 
Thames is unsurpassed, till the 
shades of evening mellowed on 
the stream, the gold and crimson 
died away on the chestnut, the 
oak, and the beech, and the last 
crow cawed and wheeled aloft on 
his homeward way. 

One evening, after such a dreamy 
row upon the river, they were 
seated together in an arbour of the 
garden adjoining the house. The 
sunlight had died away from the 
topmost branches of the giant 
chestnuts in Bushey Park, and all 
was very still around them. No- 
thing seemed to stir but the last 
gnats that darted about in groups 
on the warm evening air. How 
sweetly tranquil looked the garden 
on this occasion; how exquisite 
was the fragrance of the lilac, the 
rose-trees, and the hawthorn; 
while the pink-and-white blossoms 
of the apple-trees shimmered in the 
strengthening light of the moon ! 

The lover-cousins were talking 
in low and confidential tones— 
tones that were full of exquisite 
tenderness—of their future plans, 
their future hopes and mutual 
home. Kate’s head was on Neddy’s 
breast, and her eyes, like his, were 
full of happiness and love. 

‘You remember what we quar- 
relled about, darling ?’ said Neddy. 

‘The song of the ‘“‘ Moonbeam” 
—oh, yes.’ 

‘Sing it to me now, love.’ 

‘O Neddy, there is nothing I 




















could refuse you ow! she ex- 
claimed ; and with wonderful sweet- 
ness and pathos she began the 
little song refered to—a quaint 
song from the German, we believe: 
‘Silently, oh, silently, 
The moonbeam falls on me ; 
Silently, as silently, 
It falls on land and sea. 


Silently, still silently, 

Creation’s wings wax bright ; 
Silently, more silently, 

Bright morn succeeds to night, 


Oh, let my soul, my soul, thus silently 
Depart from earthly clay ; 

Thus silently, but beamingly, 
Enter the realms of day.’ 

‘How like the old tender times 
it seems to hear you sing so, dar- 
ling Kate—my own, own Kate ” 

‘I often feared, Neddy, that we 
loved each other too much as 
cousins to be—to be—’ 

‘ Happy as husband and wife, do 
you mean ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You have been six months a 
widow,’ said he softly. 

‘Six whole months, darling.’ 

‘ When is it to be, Kate?’ 

* At least a year must expire.’ 

‘A year—a whole year, dearest ! 

*Yes, Neddy. Otherwise what 
will the world say? and what 
would—’ 

‘Colonel Hippisley think?’ croak- 
ed a voice there was wo mistaking, 
as the dreadful figure of the suppos- 
ed drowned man, dreadful at such 
a time, appeared like an apparition 
before them. ‘ Very sorry to inter- 
rupt you, my dear madam,’ said he, 
with a ferocious sneer ; ‘ but I hope 
this gentleman will now see the pro- 
priety of betaking himself to his 
military duties at the Tower of 
London, and with as little delay as 
possible.’ 

A low wail escaped Kate as she 
sank down in a state of insensibi- 
lity ; and how he made his way east- 
ward that night to the Tower, 
whether by "bus, cab, or railway, was 
always a mystery to poor Neddy 
Knollys. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
TOM IN PRISON. 


Mr. SKEEMES, the solicitor, had 
said that he did not exactly see how 
Mr. Alfred Foxley’s visit to Sey- 
mour bore upon the case; yet his 
production in evidence he deemed 
to be absolutely necessary after 
Mabel informed him at a subse- 
quent visit of the proposal of mar- 
riage he had made for himself, of 
the views he long had regarding 
her, and his steady and undisguised 
hatred of her husband. 

He saw an animus at once. He 
could, through the medium of his 
legal education and the general 
bent of his own mind, understand 
any emotion that was hateful ; and 
jealousy he knew to be the most 
fierce and bitter of human passions, 
for it is born of personal vanity, 
and in Foxley’s instance it was 
farther inflamed by cupidity and 
baffled avarice. 

Aware now that Mabel’s father 
was a man of great wealth, though 
displeased by her marriage, Mr. 
Skeemes became quite an enthu- 
siast in her affairs, and while 
thoughtfully pulling his under 
lip, a custom he had, he said, 

‘Have no fears, my dear young 
lady—I’ll pull him through,’ he 
added, using unconsciously the 
words of Dr. Clavicle, who ‘ pulled 
Tom through’ the effect of Fox- 
ley’s other monstrous act of ma- 
lice, and dashing off a note ad- 
dressed to ‘Mr. William Weazle, 
Scotland Yard,’ he rose from his 
desk, to hint that the interview was 
ended. 

Armed with certain instructions 
and directions from the lawyer, 
with a heart swollen by the tender- 
est love and the keenest anxiety, 
Mabel set out to visit Tom in his 
prison. On this day her usually 
gentle eyes wore an expression 
new to them; it was mournful and 
wild, half imploring and half de- 
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fiant, as she turned out of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

As she drew on her gloves they 
caused her a painful association of 
ideas ; and her mind—in terrible 
contrast to her present condition 
and errand — went back to that 
day twelve months ago, and the 
occasion on which she won from 
poor Tom a box of three dozen 
pairs of 63, of which this pair, 
now so carefully darned, were the 
last; and on this morning she 
carefully cleaned them with india- 
rubber. 

‘A year ago—a year ago!’ she 
muttered. It seemed but yesterday 
when she won them, in a bet on 
the University Boat-race, when she 
was with a brilliant party, whose 
hilarity not even the coid March 
wind that blew over Barnes Com- 
mon and raised tiny waves at 
Corney Reach could repress ; on 
that day when every one—gentle 
and simple, high and low, even to 
the veriest street-gamin, the cab- 
driver on his whip, the drayman 
on his bridle, the costermonger at 
his donkey’s ears—displays a bit of 
ribbon, light or dark blue, accord- 
ing to his taste or fancy ; and when 
more is thought of the stroke’s 
biceps than the state of the money- 
market or the fate of nations. 

All the scene and those who 
were with her came back to me- 
mory now, even to Milly’s Maltese 
terrier, which had a dark-blue cock- 
ade at his collar—dark blue as Ma- 
bel remembered—to tease Rowland 
Stanley, who had certain jealous 
thoughts of an Oxford undergradu- 
ate. 

How much had come to pass 
since then! Yet poor Mabel did 


not repine; and this oblivion of 
all she had relinquished and lost 
was born of her affection for Tom 
— it was love. 

As one in a dream, she threaded 
her way afoot till she reached the 
dreary prison—the dark or smoke- 
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blackened wall she surveyed with 
haggard eyes, while her heart beat 
painfully—and presented her name 
and order to a sulky-looking offi- 
cial clad in a blue livery, with a 
waistbelt and brass buttons, half 
policeman and half railway-guard 
in aspect, who scrutinised her with 
coldness through a grille like a 
gridiron, yet not without interest. 

Her cheeks were blanched and 
pale, her eyes red with tears that 
started to them afresh as she heard 
bolt after bolt withdrawn, chain 
after chain fall, and lock after lock 
undone, and then secured again 
behind her. Her heart beat more 
wildly ; every pulsation became a 
throb of pain; so great was her 
mingled sense of sorrow, misery, 
and most unmerited shame, that 
she seemed to Aear every throb in 
her bosom ; and the whole prison, 
with its whitewashed corridors, arch- 
ways, stairs, and passages, seemed 
to her overstrained mind like 
those mysterious places we wander 
through in perturbed dreams, and 
also like one vast complicated 
lock, which barred-in her husband 
from the sunshine and the busy 
world without. 

‘ Number seventy’s girl has come 
to see him!’ she heard a voice say. 
Even Tom’s name had been taken 
from him in these realms of gloom, 
and he was reduced to a number. 

‘His wife, is she? she heard 
another say. 

‘So they all say. She ’as her 
marriage-lines, I dessay; but it 
ain’t no business of ours. Now, 
then, young woman, you stand 
here, please.’ 

And heedless of their unintended 
insolence—her heart having ‘ sunk 
too low for special woe’—she 
paused mechanically at a grating 
in an archway, beyond which ap- 
peared another grating about ten 
feet distant, with a warder seated 
on a wooden seat between. 

Ere this Tom had undergone all 
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the degradation to which prison- 
rules had subjected the untried 
prisoner, for he was committed on 
a charge of felony — committed 
without bail being accepted. 

He had undergone the horror of 
being brought thither in the van, 
handcuffed, though he had no more 
idea of escaping than of flying ; he 
had been weighed, and his weight 
entered in a book—a silly process, 
that only seemed to hint that he 
was becoming less and less the 
lord of his own proper person ; his 
handsome brown moustache had 
been shaved off, and his hair shorn 
ridiculously close. He was clothed 
in a coarse prison attire of blue 
woollen, on which were sewn the 
three enigmatical letters F.N.L., 
signifying, ‘ First offence—no la- 
bour ;’ yet he had been daily com- 
pelled, under the threat of bread 
and water, to clean his cell, make 
his own bed, and so forth ; though 
no threats were necessary, as the 
gentle fellow meekly obeyed every 
rule, even to eating his humble 
food with a wooden spoon—the 
use of knives and forks being de- 
nied him. 

A horrible sense of the unreality 
of his present life haunted Tom, 
till he feared at times that insanity 
might supervene. Where was he 
now? Where was his past exist- 
ence? where Mabel? where his 
daily office routine? Was he ac- 
tually sinking into that character 
for which they had weighed, shaved, 
shorn, and attired him? 

Tom cared little for his own 
future, and scarcely felt or cared 
for the disgrace of the allegation 
against him. All minor emotions 
were merged and forgotten in his 
woe and affliction for Mabel, and 
all that she must suffer and endure 
alone in that dull boarding-house, 
every detail of which was photo- 
graphed on his mind, and which 
he knew not as yet that she had 
quitted. 
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Mab—his own darling Mab ; it 
was her nom de caresse now. But 
to return to her. 

At the grating beyond that which 
barred her farther progress, in the 
gray uncertain light, she suddenly 
saw an apparition appear, the bear- 
ing of Tom, yet was otherwise 
every way unlike him — shaved, 
shorn, attired in prison blue, and 
looking pale and wan. 

‘ Mabel—Mabel? he exclaimed. 

‘O God! Tom—Tom—Tom! 
she wailed out ; and then the young 
husband and wife involuntarily 
thrust their arms towards each 
other through the iron gratings, 
and Mabel beat her tender breast 
upon the bars in the veriest de- 
spair, while she became so blinded 
by the gush and the bitterness 
of her tears that the blurred out- 
line of him she had come to see 
became quite indistinct. She could 
hear his voice, but could scarcely 
understand what he was saying to 
her. 

Then, after a time, she became 
aware of the presence of the senti- 
nel-warder, midway between the 
gratings, who sat stolidly looking 
at her; he was too well used to 
meetings such as these to feel the 
slightest interest in them, though 
they might tickle his sense of 
humour at times. 

Tom was begging and praying 
her to abstain from visiting him in 
a place and under circumstances 
that must harrow all her better and 
tender feelings, that though he 
loved her beyond the breath that 
was in his nostrils he would rather 
not see her there, as he could 
always hear of her through Mr. 
Skeemes, who had access to him 
at all times. 

She wiped her tears that she 
might see him she loved clearly 
and steadily ; and Tom looked 
wistfully into her face—that soft, 
fair, and exquisite English face, so 
beautiful even then at that dire, 
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dire moment, filled with the sudden 
brightness and gladness of divine 
hope, and the trust, as she assured 
him, that all would yet be well with 
them, for they had done no wrong, 
save her disobedience to her pa- 
rents. Mr. Skeemes, she added, 
had come to the conviction that 
Foxley, and no other, was the per- 
petrator of the crime, and means 
would be taken to unmask him. 

It never occurred to Mabel that 
he might have concealed, destroyed, 
or put the notes in circulation, or 
that he might be—as he actually 
was at that time—on the Continent, 
and hidden beyond the reach even 
of extradition laws ; for the gentle 
girl had all that sublime hope in 
the future and that earnest piety 
which form the best ‘ of the seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit of God.’ 

He then asked her if she had 
heard aught of her father and mo- 
ther. 

‘Alas, no, Tom,’ she replied, 
clasping her hands, at that time 
ignorant of the former’s visit, of 
the fever of his mind, and that she 
had gone from Harley Street with- 
out leaving any address. 

Tom was about to speak again, 
when the Cerberus in the blue. sur- 
tout posted between the gratings 
suddenly produced a huge metal 
watch, and bluntly announcing that 
time was ‘up,’ warned her to be 
gone, and Tom to retire; so hus- 
band and wife could but exchange 
one more despairing glance, stretch 
out their trembling hands towards 
each other, and separate. 

Again there was a dreadful 
clanging of bolts and bars, a rat- 
tling of chains, and Mabel, as one 
still in a dreadful dream, found 
herself once more in the busy 
human sea that surged around the 
prison-walls. 

In her loneliness and misery, 
Mabel had thought many times of 
casting herself on the mercy of her 
parents; but she had a terror of 
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her mother’s reproaches and of the 
dreadful epithets she would be 
sure now to hurl against Tom in the 
hour of his humiliation ; besides, 
she, in her ignorance of the world 
and of life, had a fear that if they 
sought to serve him by means of 
their wealth and influence, the 
price of it might be her separation 
from him for ever. Yet if Tom 
was to be defended when the time 
of trial came, money was most 
necessary; and whence was it to 
come ? 

But for the lack of it he might 
be found guilty, and then—oh, no, 
no! God could not be so cruel! 
So she thrust the idea from her; 
but it would recur to her stingingly, 
again and again. 

It was well for Mabel, as full of 
thought she walked slowly and 
dreamily homeward to the humble 
lodging she had selected, that she 
knew not the state of mind in 
which she left Tom Seymour. In- 
stead of soothing him, the sight of 
Mabel, her tears and the piteous 
sound of her voice, had inspired 
him with a species of frenzy. 

She was scarcely gone ere he 
returned and shrieked her name 
aloud. He dashed himself, again 
and again, upon the solid iron grat- 
ing; he grasped the bars like a 
madman, and shook them till, mas- 
sive as they were, they actually 
rattled in their sockets; but they 
mocked his feeble strength. He 
then flung himself against the solid 
walls ; and in his fury might have 
done himself some serious injury, 
had not half a dozen strong warders 
borne him off by main strength to 
his cell and flung him on his pallet, 
where, after the paroxysm passed 
away, he wrung his hands and 
wept like a child. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
SORROW AND JOY. 


Daty Mabel haunted thevicinity 
of the prison, till she knew every 
stone in the abhorred walls, every 
rusty bar in its grimy little windows 
of fluted glass, and more than once 
was somewhat roughly and suspi- 
ciously questioned by the watchful 
police as to her purpose in loiter- 
ing there, till she became terrified, 
and when she was without permis- 
sion to visit Tom could only watch 
his dreary abode from a distance. 

Daily also was she at the dingy 
little office of Mr. Skeemes, to learn 
what progress was being made in 
the preparation for Tom’s defence, 
for evidence in the matter of Fox- 
ley’s visit, and the prospect of Tom 
being speedily tried—and if his pro- 
secution was to be conducted by 
the Treasury. 

*O Heavens!’ thought she ; ‘my 
slender purse against the Treasury !’ 
and the girl’s soul would seem to 
die away within her. But when 
questioned by her—tearfully, ner- 
vously, and while growing haggard 
with anxiety—the tiresome lawyer 
would wrap himself up in mystery, 
pull his nether lip, as if full of 
grave doubts, use a jargon of hor- 
rible legal phrases of which she 
could make nothing, and, save a 
few dry commonplaces, nothing 
ever fell from him to soothe the 
beating heart of her who hung in 
agony on his measured and mo- 
notonous accents. 

At last the poor girl learned, 
with a thrill in which hope and 
horror were blended, that the day 
for Tom’s trial was FIXED, and that 
an able counsel for the defence 
would be wanted. On obtaining 
these tidings, when she returned to 
her lodging, in a humble, gloomy, 
and very dirty alley, she looked so 
crushed in spirit, so wan in face, 
so ill and feverish in spirit, that 
even her landlady, a struggling 
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woman, accustomed ever and al- 
ways to look at the darker side of 
life, was sorrowful for the stricken 
creature, though she seemed to 
take misfortune, and even shame, 
but as the component parts of the 
hard game of existence. 

‘If she is hill,’ Mabel overheard 
her say to a neighbour, over a cup 
of tea that never saw China, sweet- 
ened with sugar that was half Der- 
byshire white, ‘ I ’opes it ain’t with 
anything catching; if so, to a 
’ospital she must go, as I can’t keep 
her on all I am likely to get from 
her ’usband, or the man she calls 
sich. I can’t make her out at all, 
ma’m ; her hands is so white and 
delicat. She has never done no 
work, even needlework, for there 
ain’t no marks in her forefinger.’ 

To have such things said to or 
of her, the pride of Thaneshurst, 
the once pet of her father and joy 
of his life ! 

With Tom’s arrest, of course, 
his salary ceased; and save the 
contents of her trunk Mabel’s 
means of subsistence were gone. 
Thus, one by one, the few jewels 
and birthday presents she had 
brought from home with her, or 
acquired since out of Tom’s limited 
means, were parted with to jewellers 
in the Strand, and once more the 
weary pilgrimages were resumed 
among the picture-dealers and 
music-shops—the former to seek 
sale for the drawings, the latter to 
obtain employment, even to play 
at balls and parties; but of this 
last she had less hope than ever 
now. A married woman! Where 
was her husband? She dared not 
say in prison, awaiting his trial for 
embezzling public money. While 


her attire was daily becoming more 
sordid, even the neat paper-cuffs 
and collars with which—to wear 
real linen had become too ex- 
pensive—the poor girl sought to 
set off her turned silk dress, had 
to be relinquished, and the pretty 
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figure did then begin to look so 
dark and dingy. 

Times there were when she 
thought all this must be portion of 
a punishment put upon her for 
acting ungratefully to her parents, 
and abandoning them for the love 
of Tom. But Tom was so tender 
and true, so loving to her, that 
surely they—even her mamma, so 
pitilessly harsh and stern—would 
relent. 

She felt herself, under this daily 
and nightlyload of galling anxiety, 
growing feeble, she knew not ex- 
actly how. She had headaches, 
dimness of eyesight, and a tendency 
to faint. The cheap and dubious 
medicines she got from a shabby 
apothecary’s shop at the street- 
corner failed to benefit her, and 
dreadful were the fears at times 
that came over her, lest she should 
actually become ill—for she re- 
membered the words of the land- 
lady—and be removed to some 
hospital, where she might die with- 
out seeing Tom again; and of 
such places she had only vague 
horrors associated with suffering, 
death, coroners’ inquests, dissec- 
tions, and experimenting students, 
—‘ sprigs of anatomy, plaster, and 
pill.’ 

And she shuddered at her own 
thoughts. Every visit she paid to 
Tom was but awild repetition of the 
first, and the excitement of these 
increased as the day of trial drew 
near. 

Her girlish bloom was gone now, 
and much of her rose-beauty had 
faded away; hence, when on her 
sad and hopeless errands, though 
many men noticed, none addressed 
or molested her, she looked so mo- 
dest, humble, and yet so ladylike, 
albeit she was so poorly attired. 

She became morbid at last, by 
brooding and loneliness. Thus 
once, on seeing Milly Allingham 
and her mamma bowling along Ox- 
ford Street in a well-hung carriage, 
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a little cry as of fear escaped her, 
lest she should be seen by them so 
shabbily attired, and she shrunk 
aside into the porch of the Soho 
Bazaar, and lingered there irreso- 
lutely, till the stern and inquiring 
eye of the porter, who saw that she 
had evidently no intention of be- 
coming a purchaser, drove her once 
more into the crowded street. But 
she acted most unwisely in thus 
studiously avoiding the generous 
Milly—the one link between her 
and those at Thaneshurst. 

At this—to her most critical— 
juncture a Bermuda letter came 
from Rowland Stanley, enclosing a 
draft on his London bankers for a 
good round sum, saying, it was a 
small present for the little one, 
whose birth he had seen in the 
papers (but of whose death he hap- 
pened to be ignorant); and Mabel 
wept as she kissed and placed in 
her breast the letter of the generous 
soldier who was her husband’s 
faithful friend, and who thus fur- 
nished the means for his defence, 
in blessed ignorance that it was re- 
quired for such a purpose. 

For the first time after this event 
Tom and Mabel talked with some- 
thing like coherence through the 
odious double gratings that sepa- 
rated them. 

‘O Mabel,’ said he, ‘ what a dif- 
ference there is between having a 
heavy heart and a light pocket, a 
heavy pocket and a light heart, in 
this world! God bless Stanley for 
all his kindness !’ 

She could only weep. 

‘ How shall I ever repay him !” 
added Tom. ‘You must write to 
him, darling—for, you know, I 
cannot.’ 

And Mabel after some days 
wrote ; but too late, for when her 
letter reached Bermuda H.M. gal- 
lant —th regiment was sailing on 
the sea. To the luckless, the un- 


fortunate, and the crushed, there 
can be no happier temperament 
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than one that builds chateaux en 
Espagne. It may be dreamy, vain, 
and speculative, but not quite use- 
less, as it is based on the sweet 
sentiment of Aofe, after all. So 
Tom built his castles nobly for a 
time; but another time came, when 
those airy creations—too often the 
last resource of the miserable— 
ceased to interest him or the poor 
little wife, whose faded face could 
no longer nestle in his neck. 

He had now, he knew, the stern 
and degrading anxieties of his trial 
to face ; and Heaven alone could 
foresee whether he should come off 
triumphant or be hurled still far- 
ther and more hopelessly than ever 
down the ladder of social life. 


And now to turn to a brighter 
picture. 

Great joy was Milly’s now; her 
reconciliation with Stanley had 
lifted an incubus off her heart. 

*‘O mamma,’ said she, as they 
drove westward, ‘do you know, I 
thought I saw the face of Mabel 
Brooke just now in Oxford Street. 
If "twas she, how pale and worn 
she looked! Perhaps I was mis- 
taken, and I hope so.’ 

‘A naughty, foolish, and worse 
than foolish girl,’ responded Mrs. 
Allingham ; ‘don’t talk of her.’ 

*O mamma!’ urged Milly, as at 
the foot of Park Lane the coach- 
man checked his horses, and looked 
round inquiringly. 

*Once round by the Row, and 
then home, to be in time for after- 
noon tea,’ said Mrs. Allingham ; 
and so her handsome carriage 
swept round by the noble eques- 
trian promenade which isadjacent to 
those hideous barracks at Knights- 
bridge, and is, as most people in 
cockneydom know, a corruption of 
the Route du Roi of England’s Nor- 
man kings, and from which people 
were whilom debarred when the 
surly William of Orange—he of the 
pious, glorious, and immortal me- 
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mory—attended by only some Dutch 
favourites and his one-eyed mis- 
tress, the ugly Elizabeth Villars, 
Countess of Orkney, were wont to 
ride in solemn state, escorted by 
Count Solms’s Blues, the Dutch 
Life-guards whom he adored. 

All was dull and silent in the 
Row at this season and on that 
day, as if those old times had come 
again; but Milly Allingham was 
in the highest spirits, nathless the 
little pale face that haunted her. 
Mabel had thought her friend—as 
the carriage swept past—looking 
more beautiful, and certainly more 
radiant, than ever; and, indeed, 
she was in such a flow of spirits 
as puzzled her mamma, who was 
as yet totally ignorant of her en- 
gagement to Stanley (whose letters 
were all that Milly could have de- 
sired), till one day the bewildered 
old lady had put into her hand an 
enclosure for her daughter in a 
strange handwriting. 

It bore the Bermuda postmark, 
and on the envelope, in radiant 
blue, red, and gold, were the num- 
ber of a regiment, with the royal 
cipher and crown. 

‘For me, mamma?’ said Milly, 
colouring deeply. 

‘ What is this? and who is your 
correspondent now?’ asked Mrs. 
Allingham severely. 

‘Don’t say mow, mamma ; that 
is too severe,’ said Milly, her co- 
lour deepening, as they sat in the 
exquisitely furnished boudoir in 
Connaught Place—where the fra- 
grance of the sweet-peas and of the 
mignonette came in together from 
the jardinitre at the open windows 
facing the Park—and when she 
threw her arms round her startled 
mother’s neck—startled allthe more 
because such exhibitions were un- 
usual in the rather placid Milly— 
who said, ‘Forgive me, darling 
mamma ; but I am solemnly en- 
gaged—’ 

‘To whom—to whom?’ 
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‘Captain Stanley — Rowland 
Stanley. You must remember him 
last season, mamma.’ 

Mrs. Allingham did remember 
him, and had liked him immensely 
—the cunning fellow had ever been 
so attentive to herself. 

‘ But this announcement is some- 
what sudden,’ she said, with per- 
fectly pardonable severity. ‘ You 
are a second Mabel Brooke, or 
Seymour, or whatever she calls 
herself now. Surely I, your mo- 
ther, should have been consulted 
in a matter of such importance as 
your marriage—your settlement in 
life.’ 

Nestling her face in the plump 
white neck of the old lady (for her 
mamma was still handsome, and 
no one would have guessed her 
real age), with anarm thrown around 
her, and with all that caressing 
and endearing manner of which 
Miss Mildred Stanhope Allingham 
was perfectly mistress, she then 
told her mamma much of which 
that good lady had been quite 
ignorant: her two proposals—one 
made in the next drawing-room, 
the other at Thaneshurst—and the 
final and fatal, though petty, affair 
of the flower at Brighton, and the 
horror of the subsequent shipwreck. 

‘Who could think,’ she added 
plaintively, ‘that so much of fate, 
so much of sorrow and of joy, 
could be bound up in the petals 
of a white camellia? It is quite 
like some of Mudie’s stories, or 
those people who write for Mudie. 
And, O mamma, but for Rowland’s 
suspicion, haste, and impetuosity 
on that night, three words would 
have explained all ; all would have 
been well, and many a bitter tear 
shed, unknown to you, when I was 
alone, especially in the silence of 
night, had never, never been; and 
our hearts had never been so nearly 
broken— if hearts do really break,’ 
she added, with a coy and covert 
smile. 
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‘But you should have told and 
trusted me,’ persisted the old lady. 

‘I meant to let Rowland do so, 
mamma,’ urged the winning delin- 
quent, 

That the hitherto butterfly exist- 
ence of her daughter was, too 
probably, now approaching its 
termination gave Mrs. Allingham 
occasion for much thought and 
reflection ; and so far as family, 
position, means, and general cha- 
racter went, Stanley she knew to 
be every way, as her French maid 
would have expressed it, uz parti 
that was unexceptionable. 

After many questions asked and 
answers given, with long pauses 
full of natural thought between— 
for in this instance mother and 
daughter were most tenderly at- 
tached—Mrs. Allingham said, 

*O my Milly, how can I ever 
make up my mind to lose you !’ 

‘But you shall not lose me, 
dearest mamma.’ 

‘With a husband whose regi- 
ment—’ 

‘He will leave that, I know. 
We shall have a nice house in 
Sussex Gardens, or some such quiet 
place; and you will live with us, 
mamma; and, oh, we shall be so 
happy together, you dear, dear old 
thing ! 

Then the old lady’s fine clear 
eyes filled with tears as she ca- 
ressed her winning and beautiful 
daughter, and said, 

‘I always liked Rowland Stan- 
ley, Milly.’ 

‘So glad of that, darling; he is 
the dearest fellow in the world; 
but, O mamma, I used him shame- 
fully ! 

‘You have used a good many 
so, I fear. There was,’ began the 
old lady, counting on her white 
but now wrinkled fingers, ‘the 
Hon. Mr. Hampton, from whom 
you took a ring, and then returned 
it next day.’ 

‘ He quarrelled with me because 
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I happened to ride along the Ux- 
bridge Road with the Master of 
Badenoch, when the Hussars were 
at Hounslow, and who was going 
the same way. Oh, Ais jealousy 
was intolerable !’ 

‘ Then there was Val Reynolds.’ 

‘Nonsense, mamma; he never 
proposed.’ 

* Next there was Sir Henry.’ 

‘Old Sir Henry was always too 
good and proper for me—always 
considered me giddy and undigni- 
fied ; I was so glad to be rid of 
him. But please, mamma, do not 
enumerate all the bores who have 
bored me.’ 

‘When is the —th Regiment 
expected home?’ 

‘In Europe very, very soon.’ 

‘ All the better for Captain Stan- 
ley’s sake,’ said Mrs. Allingham, 
laughing. 

*O mamma, don’t quiz me. You 
do not know how truly good, ten- 
der, and true our Rowland is—for 
he is ours, you know, mamma,’ 
added the girl, her dark eyes full 
of tears ; ‘and do think,’ she added, 
with much of her old coquetry, 
‘that a man’s pride is, or ought to 
be, flattered by witnessing the 
world’s appreciation of his choice.’ 

And in girlish glee her Maltese 
terrier, a snow-white cur presented 
to her by Stanley, was tossed up 
and kissed again and again, for the 
donor's sake. How well she re- 
membered the day when he bought 
it for her in Leadenhall Market, 
and the fun they had while the 
carriage waited for them in Grace- 
church Street ! 

But, to do her justice, in the 
brilliance of her joy Milly had but 
one sensation of oppression—the 
fate and misfortunes of the un- 
happy Seymours. She knew no- 
thing of Mr. Skeemes, and thus 
could nowhere discover Mabel’s 
address, as at Harley Street all 
trace of her had been lost. Occa- 


sionally she thought of advertising 
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in the Zimes; but remembering 
how the ‘agony-column’ thereof 
was alternately a source of curiosity 
and contempt, she shrank from the 
idea, as being unladylike. So day 
followed day ; the Brookes secluded 
themselves at Thaneshurst ; Mabel’s 
name was ignored in their letters ; 
and Milly, in her kindness of heart, 
watched unwearyingly the human 
tides that passed on each side of 
the carriage for the sweet face of 
her she loved so well; but watched 
in vain. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
ADIEU, BERMUDA ! 


At the very time the interview 
we have narrated was taking place 
in that pretty boudoir in Con- 
naught Place between Milly Alling- 
ham and her mother, a large steam 
transport, with H.M.’s —th on 
board, was slowly getting out of 
Grassy Bay, and from the deck the 
soldiers were waving their farewell 
cheers to those by whom they had 
been relieved, and were gathered 
in crowds responding, yet watching 
the lessening ship, from the dock- 
yard in Ireland Island. They soon 
melted away from sight, and then 
the rocky and conical hills of the 
sunny isles began to sink into the 
evening sea astern. 

Stanley’s regiment had been 
ordered to Gibraltar; and all the 
important business of seeing that 
each soldier had one bag in lieu of 
a haversack, a half-pound of soap, 
one tintot, and a half-pound of 
tobacco— in all, value 3s. 5}¢., 
most generous John Bull! — was 
over. 

The evening was a lovely and 
auspicious one, shedding a long 
line of light along the rippling path 
the ship had to traverse; the moon 
rose into the starry sky without a 
cloud, and, as all on board re- 
marked with pleasure, without a 
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vestige of that luminous halo, or 
circle, which in those regions is 
always the precursor of a storm, 
and often of a hurricane. 

Nearly all the regimental officers 
were on deck, chiefly aft; thus a 
heavy odour of cigars and meer- 
schaums was on the air. All were 
gay and in the highest spirits; so 
chaff and banter—in all instances 
not restrained even by the presence 
of a few married ladies, shawled and 
cloaked—were in full swing; and 
forward, the cheery voices of the 
soldiers, with often a chorus or two, 
stole out upon the night, for the 
tattoo-drum had not been beaten, 
warning all, save the watch, to go 
below and turn in. 

* Well, Neddy,’ said Joe Trevor, 
a young sub., who ‘went in’ for 
being regimental fun-maker, ‘ how 
did you like the text of the chap- 
lain’s farewell sermon yesterday ?” 

‘“ All flesh is grass” —very well.’ 

‘Ah, it made you think of the 
little grass widow at Hampton— 
eh?’ 

Knollys put his arm through 
Stanley’s arm, and turned angrily 
on his heel towards the taffrail ; 
and more angry might he have 
been with Master Joe Trevor, but 
it so chanced that on this evening, 
save Stanley's, there was no heart 
so light in all the crowded ship 
as his; for two days before the 
departure of the regiment the last 
mail from England had brought 
himablack-edged, highly embossed, 
and every way most impressive card: 
‘In Memoriam — Colonel John 
Hippisley, K.C.B., who departed 
this life at his mansion of the Chest- 
nuts, near Hampton Court,’ &c.; 
and of this important piece of 
pasteboard Stanley had instantly 
been made cognisant; so he or- 
dered a bottle of champagne from 
the mess-house, to sustain Neddy 
under the effects of this second 
demise of his cousin’s caro sfoso. 

So the brilliant Kate was a widow 


in earnest again, as Paddy might 
say, and there would be no more 
returning from the other world, to 
all appearance, as upon that ex- 
citing moonlight night in the 
arbour. 

‘ Trevor—how the devil has he 
got hold of the story! Little knows 
he, Rowland, what the affair he jests 
of cost me,’ said Knollys; ‘ but I 
am sure that, as some fellow says, 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.”’ 

‘Yes, but moreespecially, Neddy, 
when you go on loving the girl 
with the assurance that she loves 
you; but,’ added Stanley, laughing, 
* you'll have to make sure this time 
—see even his tombstone.’ 

‘Won't I, by Jove!’ replied 
Knollys, in the same tone. ‘I'll 
search the register like a lawyer— 
see even the undertaker’s receipt. 
As for a tombstone, that is nothing ; 
I believe the old fellow quite ca- 
pable of putting up one to himself, 
don’t you know.’ 

Perhaps this was scarcely the 
kind of manner to adopt ; but then 
it must be borne in mind that 
Knollys was young and heedless, 
and considered that the late gallant 
colonel had acted most improperly 
to his cousin and himself by the 
eccentric prank he had so skilfully 
played them. 

‘Make sure!’ he said, after a 
time; ‘I rather think I shall. Poor 
darling Kate, how much se must 
have endured all this time !’ 

* You have been in general jolly 
enough, my friend, seeking “ the 
bubble reputation,” and not always 
at the cannon’s mouth,’ 

* At a mouth more pleasant per- 
haps ; but you know, Stanley, that 
yonder among the demi-semi-co- 
loured lot in “ vexed Bermoothes” 
we are apt to forget-—’ 

‘ Especially in private theatricals 
and fancy-balls.’ 

‘Exactly who are married and 
who are not. The route came just 
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in time to save Trevor and some 
more of us from coming to grief. 
And now we are off for home, 
exclaimed Knollys, but added, a 
little pathetically, ‘I say ome, 
though I have none but where the 
regimental colours are. The corps 
has been my happy movable home 
since infancy, for I was, as you 
know, born in it, like my father and 
grandfather ; and the services of 
the last go back to the wars of Corn- 
wallis and the fall of York Town. 
That wasn’t yesterday, old fellow. 
So I have no other home than the 
regiment, God bless me, unless— 
unless—’ 

‘ What?’ 

‘My cousin Kate, now that she 
is a widow, marries me,’ he added, 
with such simplicity that Stanley 
burst into a fit of laughter, and said, 

‘Can you doubt it?’ 

‘Not for a second,’ replied the 
other, twirling his smart brown 
moustache into spiky points. ‘ Off 
at last for England—or Gib. ; it is 
nearly all one now; they are only 
a week’s run, or less, apart. By 
Jove, Rowland, I have never been 
so happy since I was appointed, 
and the circulars of the military 
snips came pouring in, to the dis- 
gust of the governor, but the joy of 
my mother and my sisters, who 
thought that in a forage-cap and 
tight shell-jacket I should look like 
Mars or Hector. Indeed, I had 
but few doubts on that subject 
myself.’ 

While Neddy Knollys, in his 
unwonted flow of spirits, ran on 
thus by the side of Stanley, the 
latter—more like a sailor than a 
soldier at sea—was pacing steadily 
up and down, doing the Dutch- 
man’s walk of ‘three steps and 
overboard,’ a practice men acquire 
on long voyages, and he had per- 
formed many; he thinking of the 
mood of mind in which he last 
crossed that world of waters, and 
the change that Milly’s letter had 
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wrought upon him, and feeling now 
that to look forward to the future 
was to have the heart filled indeec 
with the light and joy of hope. 
Stanley and Knollys had become 
as confidential to each other on 
the subject of their loves as two 
schoolboys, and the latter knew 
all ere long about Milly and her 
letters, as if he had known her 
since she was in short frocks. In 
their jollity they tossed up for who 
was to enact the part of grooms- 
man to the other, and Neddy 
won the post. 

But, like the Irish Gil Blas, ‘his 
mind had laid up so many texts for 
adventurous fancies, that on the 
slightest pretext he could call up 
any quantity for enterprises and 
vicissitudes.’ 

The steamer sped fast into other 
latitudes and longitudes, far north- 
ward and eastward of the Bermu- 
das. The voyage was prosperous, 
and varied only by the really tri- 
vial events that prove such ex- 
citements at sea, and the fulfilment 
of her Majesty’s instructions for 
troops when on boardship,— the 
parades on deck, the clean-shirt 
days, the messing, and change of 
the watches and quarter-guard ; the 
bedding, fumigation, and ventila- 
tion below; the state of the well 
and of the orlop deck; all of which 
were duly and daily reported upon 
in writing to the colonel by the 
captain and subaltern of the day, 
—till one fine morning when the 
look-out man at the mainmast 
head announced ‘ Land on the star- 
board bow!’ and every soldier and 
sailor came swarming up from 
below to see a low stripe rising 
fromthe sea ; and that stripe proved 
to be—for the Madeiras had long 
since disappeared upon the port- 
quarter—Cape Blanco, the most 
western point of the vast continent 
of Africa. 

Every glass was soon brought to 
bear upon it, and a few hours’ 
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further run showed it to be a high 
white cliff, rising with a gentle slope 
from the water-edge ; but it melted 
away astern as the transport hauled 
up for the Gut of Gibraltar and the 
point of Tangiers, which were more 
than two hundred miles distant. 
But already the cheerful voices of 
the deck-watch, sailors and soldiers 
mingled, were heard on the fore- 
castle, where, under one of the 
mates, the ‘ground tackle’ was 
got ready, the rattling chain-cable 
laid in ‘French fake’ along the 
deck, and the ponderous anchors 
were raised over the bows to dangle 
at the cat-heads. 

Ere long the peculiar outline of 
old Gib., like a couchant lion, was 
seen rising from the sea on the 
starboard bow; and a few hours 
after, the mighty batteries, the lines 
of caverns with their round black 
portholes hewn through the solid 
rock, and all the details of that 
wonderful fortress, became distinct 
to the eye. 

Stanley and others of the regi- 
ment had seen Gibraltar twice be- 
fore, when going to and returning 
from India; consequently it was 
scarcely a source of excitement to 
him or them. But none of them 
had ever approached it from the 
south-western portion of the At- 
lantic, the point whence can be 
seen the vast promontory, run- 
ning into the sea for several miles 
from the continent of Spain, with 
which it is connected by a low 
sandy isthmus, doubtless once 
covered by the ocean, from which 
the rock starts abruptly upward 
to the height of thirteen hundred 
feet. There the sea-birds and the 
wild hawks wheel and scream amid 
the boom of the white breakers ; 
there the olive, the cacti, and the 
caper plant grow in the clefts of 
the cliff, and there the wild apes 
scamper to and fro. On the other 
side, at the foot, lies the town, and 
high over it, tier on tier, the most 


tremendous fortifications in the 
world ; and there can be heard the 
British drum and the Scottish bag- 
pipe, daily waking the echoes of 
the same rocks where the warriors 
of Tarik the moor sounded their 
timbrels and sent up their war-cries 
in the eighth century. 

Stanley’s regiment bore on its 
colours Montis Insignia Calpe, with 
the Castle and Key ; for it had serv- 
ed in the famous three years’ siege 
under stout old General Eliott, and 
was engaged in the great sortie 
on that terrible night, the 26th 
November 1781, when the counter- 
sign was ‘ steady,’ and the supports 
were led by Picton —the gallant 
Picton of the wars of future years. 

And Stanley thought of the lines, 
as the great screw-propeller drew 
nearer and nearer the scene of his 
destination : 

‘ Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy 
shore— 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

come a _ dark-eyed maid and dusky 


Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze. 
How softly on the Spanish shore she 


plays, 

Disclosing the rock and slope and forest 
brown, 

Distinct, though darkening with her wan- 

ing phase ; 

But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown 

From mountain cliff to coast descending 
sombre brown.’ 


‘I wonder what we Englishmen 
or Scotchmen would think,’ said 
Knollys, ‘ if we saw a fortress such 
as this, tenanted by Spaniards or 
Frenchmen, looking down from the 
cliffs of Dover or on the Firth of 
Forth.’ 

‘In either case it would cut off 
nothing,’ said Stanley. 

‘How so?’ 

‘ Because Gibraltar most effectu- 
ally cuts off all communication by 
sea between that part of Spain which 
is bounded by the Mediterranean 
and that portion which is bordered 
by the Atlantic ; and by its heavy 
guns, even in these days of steam, 
it effectually bars the passage of 
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the strait against the world; so 
those cosmopolitans who urge its 
surrender are either fools or knaves, 
or both.’ 

At last the anchors were let go 
with a mighty plunge; the cables 
rushed through the iron hawse-pipes 
with a sullen roar, the canvas was 
hauled up, the light evening breeze 
swept through the rigging, and the 
transport swung at her moorings 
under the dark shadow of the 
mighty rock. 

The Custom-house authorities 
came, of course, duly on board ; 
then the staff and medical officers, 
to ascertain the actual state of the 
troops on board, what casualties 
had occurred on the voyage, and 
many other matters of routine. 

Amid all this Stanley had but 
one thought. Was a letter from 
Milly awaiting him in yonder tre- 
mendous fortress that overhung the 
sea? , 

The next day’s early dawn saw 
all our ‘ gallant friends’ ashore, and 
marching into the garrison by the 
Mouth of Fire, as the entrance is 
named by the Spaniards, so formid- 
able is the appearance exhibited by 
the ordnance on the lines, on the 
grand battery and the old mole. 
Then the corps they had come to 
relieve, like themselves, were all in 
heavy marching order, departing to 
embark ; and then, amid the mingled 
crash of two strong regimental 
bands, ensued one of those striking 
scenes which spring from the 
chivalrous etiquette of military life. 

The departing regiment, being a 
junior one, was formed in two 
ranks, facing inwards, with pre- 
sented arms, the colours flying, 
the officers in front saluting ; while 
Stanley’s corps marched between 
these in sections, also with colours 
flying, but arms carried. Then 
the ranks were closed, a farewell 
cheer exchanged, and the depart- 
ing regiment resumed its march, to 
embark for Malta. 
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Stanley and his friend Knollys 
were both in a fever of impatience, 
till they were duly rewarded by 
the arrival of the letters for the 
regiment ; and the same tall drum- 
major who brought the former 
Milly’s welcome letter at Bermuda, 
again, ex officio, brought him an- 
other at old Gib., together with a 
little packet—‘that angel of a 
drum-major !’ as Neddy called him 
in fervour, as the stolid non-com- 
missioned officer had something 
pleasant for him (post-mark— 
Hampton Court). But Stanley's 
packet—what might it contain ? 

He was not long in discovering. 
A delicately but magnificently col- 
oured photo—the best that Regent 
Street could produce—of Milly 
herself, in a blue-velvet case. 

Long and ardently did he gaze 
upon it, again and again. How 
the eyes seemed to smile—and on 
him —the sweet lips to move, 
the soft features to become instinct 
with subtle life! How often had 
he seen her posed thus, look thus, 
and with her hair thus dressed ! 
It was Milly Allingham—his own 
Milly to be—to the very life. No 
artist's eye or hand could have 
produced the exquisite and perfect 
proportion of feature and of form 
given to this delicately tinted sun- 
picture. 

Neither of our enamoured friends 
at Gibraltar could, as yet, obtain 
leave of absence, even between 
returns—z.¢. for a month—so many 
seniors had applied for the same, 
and had of course priority; so 
they were compelled, as Knollys 
said, ‘ to kick their heels in Gibral- 
tar, and cultivate the art of pa- 
tience.’ 

Young men soon use up ail the 
amusements of such a place as 
Gibraltar when a strong garrison 
occupy a space so circumscribed. 
Balls, parties, amateur theatricals, 
and some very break-neck hunting 
over stony and marvellous ground 
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were all resorted to by them to 
kill the time, and a very short 
period sufficed them to ‘do’ all 
the rock, and even a portion of 
Andalusia when leave could be 
had to cross the lines of the jealous 
Spaniards at San Roque; and in 
anticipation of their meeting, many 
a sketch Stanley made for Milly of 
views from ‘the lightning-riven 
tower of O’Hara’ of the opposite 
continent, where rise the other 
Pillar of Hercules and the dark 
cliffs of Mount Abyla, the deep 
bay of Tetuan, and the snow- 
covered chain of Mount Atlas, 
stretching in dim perspective far 
away; or on other points, where 
rose the mountain coast of Mar- 
bella and Estepona, and the masses 
of the Serrania de Ronda aspiring 
to heaven. 

What joy he should feel when 
hanging over Milly and describing 
to her all these places and the old 
Moorish tower of the Caliph Walid, 
which, like a war-worn sentinel, 
seems to guard the gloomy gorge 
that leads into the bosom of the 
rocky mountain ! 

He often wandered alone in 
those galleries or natural casemates 
hewn in theliving rock, and through 
the portholes of which there steals 
a dubious light on heavy ordnance, 
on piles of balls and bombs. There 
would he linger for many an hour, 
listening to the music of breakers 
far down below, or the shrill voices 
from the town borne upward on 
the ambient air, and think how 
delighted he should be were she but 
with him there, to watch the ships, 
often passing out of the straits be- 
fore a stiff Levanter, and seeming 
to fly as they carried the sea and 
wind alike with them. 

He had sent Milly a bracelet of 
Gibraltar stones, set in gold by 
the best jeweller in the town, and 


he had dutifully written to her 
mother, saying all that was neces- 
sary, referring her to his lawyers, 
and so forth—for even in the 
affairs of love must these cold- 
blooded functionaries interfere at 
times—and urging that Milly might 
be his wife before the year closed 
in, adding that if leave were de- 
layed him, he should certainly 
send in his papers and sell out. 

With such a correspondence as 
this on hand, the periodical arrival 
of the English mail was a source 
of endless interest; and between 
these and the intervals of military 
duty he could but kill time in the 
ways described, or wander in the 
Alameda, that beautiful square 
esplanade which rises above the 
batteries, and is shaded by trees, 
and where, like all the other young 
fellows in the garrison, he knew 
every pretty girl—at least by sight 
—English, Spanish, and Jewish. 

At last, to the sore perplexity of 
Stanley, ‘Aree successive mails ar- 
rived without a single letter for 
him from either Mrs. Allingham 
or Milly, and he grew feverish with 
impatience, anxiety, and even fear. 

Had she changed her mind 
again? Had other or more bril- 
liant prospects come before her? 
Was illness the cause of her 
silence? A thousand things he 
thought of to torment himself, and 
a thousand more. 

He telegraphed to Connaught 
Place in London, but received no 
reply. This still further increased 
his bewilderment. After a time 
he learned that a letter addressed 
to him by Mrs. Allingham had 
miscarried—a letter that would 
have explained all he could have 
wished to learn, and the cause of 
the mysterious silence, the reason 
of which was simply this—that she 
and Milly were sailing on the sea. 
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HE was an old candidate—an old, 
old candidate—of some forty years’ 
weary waiting, in fact; though, for 
the matter of that, to tell the truth, 
he had long, long past given up 
every hope of ever exchanging his 
metaphorical foga candida for the 
parson’s black gown. 

Christopher Schneider was his 
name. He was the son ofa weaver 
in a small village near Brieg, in 
Silesia, the youngest and only sur- 
viving of seven children, two bro- 
thers and four sisters of his having, 
every one of them in succession, 
after a brief peep at terrestrial life, 
started back behind the dark cur- 
tain of the unfathomable mystery, 
frightened, apparently, at the want 
and misery lying in wait for them 
on the threshold. All things con- 
sidered, it was not, perhaps a very 
uncharitable wish of the neighbours 
that the latest and last born of the 
seven also had joined his elders in 
their tiny graves in the quiet village 
churchyard. 

But it was ordained otherwise. 

The infant Christopher, it be- 
came speedily apparent, was born 
with a patent wrought-iron consti- 
tution. So he passed successfully 
through the critical period of the 
first three months which had 
proved fatal to bis little brothers 
and sisters. He throve marvel- 
lously in the midst of dirt and 
squalor, and held his own victori- 
ously in a series of tremendous 
struggles with the three most bane- 
ful foes to young life—measles, 
scarlatina, and smallpox, to wit; 
albeit that he was terribly mauled 
in these encounters, and had to 

the sad mementoes of them 
all the days of his life—weak eyes, 


huskiness of voice, and a truly pro- 
digal profusion of pit-holes, which 
put a coating of aggravated ugliness 
over a face that originally had not 
given much promise of ever grow- 
ing even moderately attractive. 

However, with these fierce on- 
slaughts disease had done its 
worst and its best with him and 
for him ; it had no further hold on 
him in life. His parents, though 
wretchedly poor in all worldly pos- 
sessions, were surpassing rich in 
parental affection for this last and 
only remaining offspring of theirs. 
So he grew apace. At the age of 
five he entered upon the practical 
business of life, having the tending 
of the village geese intrusted to his 
care. He performed the duties of 
this office so conscientiously and 
so well, that two years later, on 
the occasion of a double vacancy 
occurring in the junior branch of 
the swine and sheep custodianship 
of the bailiwick, a fierce contention 
was waged between the swineherd 
and the shepherd as to which of 
the two was to secure little Chris- 
topher’s services as junior deputy. 
The matter terminated in favour of 
the former functionary, who muni- 
ficently offered a halfpenny a week 
more than the latter. 

The little swineherd would no 
doubt in time have reached the 
highest rung of the ladder in this 
humble department of rural office 
—the post of upper shepherd of the 
district—had it not been that one 
of those miscalled chance events 
which shape the ends of all mortals 
had come to give quite a different 
turn to his career in life. 

The religious persuasion of the 
inhabitants of little Christopher’s 
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native village was pretty evenly 
divided between the Catholic 
creed and the Lutheran confession. 
Master Schneider and his wife be- 
longed to the latter. 

The Catholic parish priest, in 
one of his rambles, happened to 
stumble upon the little swineherd, 
and, having nothing particular to 
do or to think of at the time, he 
good-naturedly spoke to the small 
ugly specimen of humanity before 
him, putting a few general ques- 
tions to him as to his being, and 
his doings and belongings. 

Now Christopher’s mother had 
in her younger days enjoyed the 
benefit of a sound elementary 
education, which she was striving 
to impart to her boy to the best of 
her ability, and with no slight suc- 
cess. So it came to pass on the 
occasion that the priest was rather 
surprised and very favourably im- 
pressed by the child’s pertinent 
answers, and more particularly by 
the extent of his knowledge of 
scriptural history. He was a man 
of sharp observation and acute dis- 
cernment. An hour’s study of the 
boy revealed to his keen glance 
that this most plain and unattrac- 
tive-looking, dirt-begrimed casket 
held a gem—rough, uncut, and un- 
couth, indeed—still a gem which it 
would well repay the lapidary’s art 
and skill to polish and set forth 
to proper advantage. 

He stood alone in the world, 
without kith or kin, and with a sea 
of latent affection surging within 
him. He had long been yearning 
for something to fill the void in his 
heart, something to grow attached 
to. He was a man of vast lore, 
which, with the true scholar’s 
natural impulse, he was longing to 
impart to others; and up to this 
time he had not discovered a single 
worthy recipient in his small parish. 
Now here he had at last before 
him what he had so long been fer- 
vently praying for—a fresh clear 
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mind to work upon, a young intel- 
ligence to cultivate, a being per- 
chance to love. 

Next morning the reverend fa- 
ther called upon Master Schneider, 
to propose to the indigent weaver 
and his wife that they should let 
him have henceforth the care, keep, 
and education of little Christopher. 
To people like them, living, or 
rather vegetating, in abject poverty, 
the offer seemed as acceptable as 
it came unexpected. However, 
there was one important drawback, 
one signal objection in the way. 

The parents were Lutherans, and 
the boy had been born and baptised 
in the Augsburg Confession. So 
father and mother stoutly declared 
that no consideration of worldly 
advantage to accrue to the boy or 
to them personally would ever in- 
duce them to imperil their child’s 
eternal salvation. ‘They were poor 
ignorant people, who piously be- 
lieved in the universal everlasting 
perdition of the confessors of all 
creeds but their own. 

Well, the Reverend Father Igna- 
tius Weiner was not a cardinal arch- 
bishop, a monsignorial prelate, or 
Loyolite, not even a proselytising 
Oratorian priest, but simply a sin- 
gle-minded, sincere follower of 
Christ, of the true all-embracing 
Catholic faith, full of pious reliance 
upon the all-goodness and supreme 
wisdom of the All-Father of all 
things created, and honestly re- 
solved and bent upon tending and 
guarding his own flock, intrusted 
to his loving care and guidance, 
without poaching on other shep- 
herds’ folds. 

So, as he had no perverting 
afterthought in the matter, he will- 
ingly pledged his word as an 
honest man that he would re- 
ligiously abstain from interfering in 
any way with little Christopher’s 
confession of faith. Upon this 
understanding the weaver and his 
wife consented to the priest’s pro- 
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posal. Perhaps it occurred to them 
also that Christopher had neither 
estates nor expectations to make it 
worth any Church’s while to angle 
for him. 

A week after, then, the aggrieved 
and grieved swineherd had to find 
a substitute for his junior deputy, 
promoted to other functions ; and 
little Christopher found himself 
duly installed in the priest’s house, 
where he speedily made himself so 
useful and agreeable that the old 
housekeeper, who had been very 
wroth and contrary, and had in 
every way in her power made the 
new inmate feel her displeasure 
and dislike, soon grew reconciled 
to his presence in the house, and 
in the end actually admitted the 
ugly toad, as she spitefully had 
called him at first, to a corner in 
her half-mummified heart. 

Little Christopher, all ugliness 
without, was all singleness, guile- 
lessness, goodness, and affection 
within. In his eager desire to 
please good Father Ignatius and 
the old housekeeper he even over- 
came his natural repugnance to 
water, and allowed himself to be 
washed. He also donned a new 
suit of clothes, with cap and shoes ; 
only when, on his first walk out in 
state, on a visit to his parents, he 
had passed out of sight of the 
priest’s house, he carefully tied his 
new cap and jacket in his handker- 
chief, and carried the bundle under 
his arm, with the new shoes slung 
round his neck. It was uncomfort- 
able to him to walk in shoes, and 
he felt the jacket confine his chest, 
and the cap press upon his head. 
It took, indeed, some time ere the 
good priest and his housekeeper 
succeeded in making him take 
kindly to civilised apparel. 

Six years passed. Christopher, 
now about fourteen years old, had 
grown an awkward, gawky, double- 
jointed, round-backed, and slightly 
high-shouldered, ugly lad, remark- 
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ably tall and strong for his age. 
He had grown also a marvel of eru- 
dition. Omnivorous in his studies, 
and with a sound scholar like the 
Reverend Father Weiner to guide 
him, he had mastered many depart- 
ments of knowledge. He had 
gathered also the richest and most 
varied lore in God’s own great tem- 
ple of Nature—the field, the mead, 
the wood, the brook, the mere, the 
mount, and the mine. Every tree, 
every plant, every flower, and every 
one of God’s creatures and crea- 
tions, animate or inanimate, within 
fifty miles round, he knew, and he 
loved them all. 

Every Sunday he went to the 
Lutheran church of the village, 
to be confirmed more and more 
strongly in the Protestant faith of 
his father and mother. Every hour 
he could spare from his studies and 
duties in the priest’s house he spent 
at his parents’ humble dwelling, 
where he assisted the dear old man 
in weaving, and the dear old wo- 
man (as he used to fondly call 
them) in tailoring. For Christo- 
pher’s mother was a nimble expert 
tailoress, and the lady of the manor 
had of late found her plenty of 
work to do in this particular line. 
So a kind of semi-comfort, with 
its attendant sprites of neatness and 
cleanliness, had invaded the hum- 
ble hut where Christopher was 
born, and there was not to be 
found, perhaps, in all Silesia a 
happier and more contented couple 
than Christopher's parents. 

But all happiness in this sublu- 
nary world of ours is fleeting. It 
was at this very time that the old 
housekeeper, who had become as a 
second mother unto Christopher, 
died—a grievous loss to the poor 
lad, who mournfully blubbered his 
deep sorrow forth to his friends, 
animate and inanimate, in field, 
mead, and wood, and would not 
be comforted. There was a rent 


in his affectionate love, which he 
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felt as if it had been a rent in his 
own heart. 

It was so ordained that he should 
suffer more grievously still. The 
prince-bishop of Breslau, the dio- 
cesan of the Reverend Father Igna- 
tius Weiner, heard of Christopher 
and his amazing erudition. He 
was informed also of the strange 
freak of a Romish priest bringing 
up and educating a Protestant boy, 
without even trying to lead him 
within the pale of the only Church 
which has power to save (in the 
opinion, at least, of the Romish 
clerical gentry, who make it a point 
to cherish this very comforting per- 
suasion). 

Well, in the eyes and to the mind 
of the prince-bishop (who was a 
Romish bishop, every inch of him) 
this seemed rank blasphemy. 

So the Reverend Father Ignatius 
Weiner was summoned to Breslau, 
and ordered to bring his pupil along 
with him. Well, of course, it was 
a case of Cullen versus O'Keeffe, 
with the former seated in the seat 
of judgment. What tended much 
to vex the most reverend father 
in God was that a chit of a boy of 
fourteen should dare to tackle him 
in divinity lore—and beat him too. 

The Reverend Ignatius Weiner 
was a quick-tempered man. He 
ventured to remind the prince- 
bishop that the priest was supreme 
in his own parish, and he boldly 
set suspension and excommunica- 
tion at defiance. Poorman! He 
had disease of the heart, and three 
months of unequal warfare finished 
him right off. He died, as he had 
lived, an honest man and a true 
priest of Christ. 

He left poor bereaved Chris- 
topher his learning, the memory 
of his goodness, and a small select 
library of old ecclesiastical tomes, 
parchments, letters, &c., impartially 
collected from Romish and ‘ here- 
tical’ writers. He could leave him 
naught else, having through life 
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been his Lord’s honest steward, 
bestowing all his substance on his 
Lord’s poor. 

Well, when Christopher was thus 
thrown back upon his parents, the 
honest weaver and the industrious 
tailoress his wife resolved to work 
double tide, if possible, and to 
deny themselves every comfort, so 
that they might enable their dar- 
ling to complete his education. 
But Christopher stoutly refused to 
accept the sacrifice. He insisted 
upon his parents giving way to 
him, and took to weaving and 
tailoring with a relish. 

However, none of us poor mor- 
tals can ever escape Fate. In the 
inscrutable decree of Providence it 
was predestined that poor Chris- 
topher was to be an everlasting 
candidate of divinity. So it came 
to pass that our lad, seated one 
evening, after working hours, on the 
border of the village mere, deeply 
engaged in the study of Abraham 
% Sancta Clara, was startled by a 
desperate cry. Looking up sud- 
denly he saw a handsome youth, 
with face despairing, and such ear- 
nestly entreating eyes, just on the 
point of disappearing beneath the 
treacherously calm surface of the 
water. 

With rapid decision Christopher 
pulled off his coat, made of cloth 
as thick and solid as a board, and 
tossed it to the drowning youth, 
who succeeded in catching the 
‘straw’ thrown out to him, thus 
keeping himself afloat until the 
young strong swimmer, who fol- 
lowed closely upon the coat, came 
cautiously near him from behind, 
and, seizing him firmly by the hair 
of the head, literally dragged him 
ashore. 

It was the son of the lord of 
the manor whom Christopher had 
saved, the young baron, the only 
scion of the house. 

The deeply grateful parents in- 
sisted upon sending Christopher 
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first to the Gymnasium, and, some 
three years after, to the University 
of Breslau. The young baron was 
also sent, in due course of time, to 
the same university, and Chris- 
topher was appointed to act as 
tutor and guide to him. 

The two young men grew warmly 
attached to one another, and in 
vacation time Christopher had to 
divide his stay pretty equally be- 
tween the manor-house and his 
own parents’ humble cot. 

Baron Fiirstenstein, the father, 
was the sole and absolute patron 
of the Lutheran living in Chris- 
topher’s native village. It was 
settled that after the death of the 
incumbent, then above seventy, 
Christopher, who had passed his 
examination brilliantly, acquiring 
the noble and exalted degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, was to be in- 
ducted into the vacant living. 

Meanwhile it was deemed ad- 
visable to send the young baron 
on his travels, that he might see 
the world in foreign parts, to learn 
its ways, manners, and customs. 
Christopher went with him as his 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 

They travelled together in this 
way some three years, through 
France, Italy, and Spain—young 
Fiirstenstein, who was a noble 
youth, but self-willed to a degree, 
cultivating all the time a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the various 
styles of female beauty in these 
lands, whilst Christopher contented 
himself with acquiring a most com- 
petent knowledge of the languages 
severally spoken in them. 

It was at Seville, in the fair Anda- 
lusian land, that a most charming 
dark-eyed beauty crossed the young 
baron’s path, and a jealous lover 
of hers, instead of trying to cross 
swords with his favoured rival, sent 
a thrust of his stiletto from behind 
into his heart. Poor Christopher 
went well-nigh crazy with grief. 
But he knew not the vile assassin 


who had murdered his friend, and 
so all he could do was to take the 
body along with him home to the 
disconsolate parents. The poor 
heart-broken mother followed her 
dead darling to and into the grave, 
and the old baron lingered not long 
behind. The domain over which 
he had held sway was strictly en- 
tailed, and, as he had always been 
nobly spending even beyond the 
revenue of it, he left naught but a 
small debt behind for his successor 
to the barony to settle. He had, 
indeed, endeavoured to secure the 
incumbency above alluded to to 
Christopher, and had addressed a 
fervent appeal in this sense to the 
next heir. 

Unfortunately the nobleman who 
succeeded him had a candidate of 
his own on hand for the office. So 
poor Christopher lost his chance 
here. Still the late Baron Fiirsten- 
stein’s wish had some influence 
with his successor, who accordingly 
presented Christopher as one of 
three candidates among which the 
parishioners of a village some thirty 
miles off were to select their new 
parson in the place of the former 
one, just deceased. 

Well, Christopher Schneider, 
D.D., preached a most cogent, 
eloquent, and truly Christian pro- 
bationary sermon. He was indeed 
immeasurably the best of the three 
candidates. But, alas for him, he 
was ugly, gawky, and awkward ; he 
had no elocution in him; and his 
unmelodious husky voice, joined 
to an unhappy habit of his of 
wildly beating the air with his long 
double-jointed arms, made an un- 
favourable impression upon the 
peasant judges, who preferred to 
the vacant incumbency a spruce 
young man with a fair face and 
agreeable manners, albeit the suc- 
cessful candidate had not one tithe 
of Christopher's learning, and not 
the one-hundredth part of his deep 
overflowingly rich Christianity. 





Shortly after the cholera swept 
over Silesia, carrying off in its 
spasmodic death-grip, among thou- 
sands of other victims, also poor 
Christopher’s father and mother. 

He consigned their dear remains 
to the grave in the village church- 
yard, where his little brothers and 
sisters lay interred; then betook 
him to a small town some fifty 
miles off, with his books, and 
with the sweet and bitter memory 
of all he had held dear in the 
world—father, mother, the Reve- 
rend Ignatius Weiner and his old 
housekeeper, the Baron and the 
Baroness Fiirstenstein, and the dar- 
ling youth, the friend of his heart 
and his beloved companion for 
years of happiness ineffable, whom 
he had saved from drowning only 
to see him dead after from the trea- 
cherous stroke of a Spanish assas- 
sin’s dagger. 

Christopher Schneider had now 
attained his twenty-seventh year. 
For forty years to come he was 
destined to remain a candidate 
for holy office. Presented many 
times to vacant parishes by patrons 
whose esteem he had gained, he 
was uniformly rejected by the 
parishioners, who never could see 
and appreciate the sterling worth 
of the man. 

So, with the calm philosophy 
innate in him, and confirmed and 
strengthened by the bitter experi- 
ences of his life, he contentedly 
settled down at last to the ever- 
lasting candidateship which the 
Fates clearly had decreed should 
be his vocation in life. 

He gave lessons in theclassic and 
Oriental languages, and ‘crammed’ 
divinity students for their examina- 
tion. He alsocomposed sermons for 
lazy parsons; and altogether he did 
not makeavery bad thing of it finan- 
cially, more particularly consider- 
ing his simple habits and modest re- 
quirements. Sincerely and warmly 
thankful in his heart to his first 
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great master and teacher, he strove 
to the best of his ability to give prac- 
tical expression and effect to his 
gratitude by freely opening, without 
fee or reward, the rich stores of his 
knowledge to poor struggling stu- 
dents, and it was actually in these 
most conscientious and painstaking 
volunteer teachings that he sought 
and found the sweetest relaxation 
from his own arduous studies. 

In his humble way he was the 
practical adviser and guide of the 
poor and suffering ; and he never 
wearied of carrying consolation and 
comfort to the bedside of the sick 
and the dying. He day by day 
enriched with elucidatory marginal 
notes the literary treasure be- 
queathed to him by his intellectual 
father; and even added to it by 
occasionally devoting such small 
surplus as his unbounded charity 
would now and then leave him to 
the judicious purchase of some rare 
old book or manuscript offered for 
sale at a price within the compass 
of his very slender means. 

Thus some twenty years passed. 

By this time Christopher Schnei- 
der, then within a few years of 
fifty, was universally and familiarly 
known in the diocese within fifty 
miles round as ¢he Candidate, or 
the Old Candidate. 

Up to now there had been very 
little personal romance in his life. 
The tender passion, as poets and 
imaginative writers have it, had re- 
mained as an unknown quantity 
with him—an abstract algebraical 
x of feeling for which he had never 
yet dreamt of finding the corre- 
sponding concrete expression. 

It was shortly after the forty- 
eighth anniversary of his birthday 
that a friend of his, a professor of 
languages, happening to fall ill, re- 
quested the old candidate to kindly 
replace him for a time in a French 
class for young girls. Always eager 
to render service where he might, 
Dr. Schneider willingly consented. 
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Among the pupils of the class 
there was a Miss Augusta Herzog, a 
young woman of twenty, the daugh- 
ter of a deceased clergyman. Her 
paternal aunt, a childless widow 
with a small pension, had after the 
father’s death lovingly welcomed 
the poor orphan, whose mother had 
died early, to her home and heart. 

As the father had died penniless 
and her own little income would 
of course cease at her death, the 
aunt did her best to give her niece 
an education which might fit her 
for the position of a governess or 
schoolmistress. It was to this end 
that she was now perfecting herself 
in French under the tuition of the 
professor whom Dr. Schneider was 
replacing for a time. 

Augusta Herzog was a well- 
grown handsome girl, with a charm- 
ing face, delicate regular features, 
luxuriant dark-brown hair, and 
sweet, soft, lustrous eyes of deepest 
blue. 

On the very day of his first 
lesson the poor old candidate, 
whose weak eyes had never yet 
been attracted by female beauty, 
felt irresistibly drawn to gaze into 
the liquid depths of Augusta’s lu- 
minous orbs. He gazed, and was 
undone. 

This awkward gawky creature, 
with his most unhandsome deeply- 
pitted face and most unattractive 
features, was in love—passionately 
and ardently in love. However, 
painfully conscious of his ugliness, 
and shy withal as a timid child, he 
kept this new-born strong passion 
rigorously confined within his own 
bosom, an inviolable secret between 
his heart and his brain, his feelings 
and his reason. His strong com- 
mon sense showed him the utter 
hopelessness of his love ; yet this 
love became unto him a deep rich 
source of ineffable bliss, to which 
the very hopelessness and com- 
pelled secretness of his passion 
tended to impartan acuter intensity. 
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He never allowed glance or word 
or gesture to betray the secret of 
his heart ; only he felt supremely 
happy when Augusta was near, 
and when he looked at her his face 
seemed to catch a reflection from 
her beauty, and almost to lose half 
its ugliness. 

It was to him as a glimpse into 
paradise—a brief glimpse, for in 
less than a month’s time the old 
professor returned to his class. 
Still Christopher was not altogether 
bereft of the new light of his exist- 
ence. He might accidentally pass 
his adored one in the street on her 
way home from her French lesson. 
He would avail himself of this pre- 
cious opportunity every day of the 
week, always keeping scrupulously 
on the other side of the street, 
elaborately taking off his hat, slowly 
describing a full semicircle with it, 
and solemnly performing a long 
and deep reverential bow, blinking 
his weak yet so intensely yearning 
affectionate eyes at the object of 
his secret worship, as a mole might 
at the resplendent sun. This com- 
plex salutatory operation took full 
thirty seconds to accomplish. It 
began when he was still some six 
yards distant from Augusta's ad- 
vancing form, and it came to an 
end only when she had passed on 
some ten yards in the opposite 
direction. After this he would 
hasten back to his humble dwell- 
ing, his heart filled with secret 
delight, and his mind happy and 
contented. 

Halcyon days these in the som- 
bre life of Christopher Schneider ! 

But a change was near at hand. 

The lord of the manor in a vil- 
lage near the town where the old 
candidate and Augusta’s aunt lived 
gave a rural féte on the occasion 
of his eldest son and heir coming 
of age. Here Augusta, who was 
among the guests invited (her late 
father had been minister of the 
parish), met Harry Haster, a hand- 
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some and agreeable young man, 
who held the official position of 
deputy-ranger of the adjacent State 
forest. The natural result was that 
another page was added to the old, 
old story ; the young people met, 
looked, and loved—she with the 
innocent ardour and undying con- 
stancy of her virgin heart, he in a 
mere transient fit of ardent long- 
ing to possess the beautiful new toy 
which excited his admiration. 

Augusta’s aunt was so delighted 
with the bright prospect of seeing 
her niece well settled in life, as she 
fondly believed, that she gave an 
eager consent to the young man’s 
ardent suit for Augusta’s hand. 

It would have been much better 
and wiser of her, of course, if she 
had insisted upon some preliminary 
period of probation at least, to give 
her niece and herself a fair chance 
of observing the lover’s true cha- 
racter and disposition. But then 
women, whether young or old, are 
rarely wise in matters where the 
affections are concerned. 

So the good old lady permitted, 
nay, urged her niece, who yet truly 
was the darling of her good old 
heart, to take the most important 
step in a woman’s life in blind pre- 
cipitate haste. Less than two short 
months after her first meeting with 
her lover, Augusta Herzog became 
Mrs. Haster, and was duly installed 
in the deputy-ranger’s lodge as its 
legitimate mistress. 

It was two days before the 
Sunday fixed for the ceremony that 
the old candidate, who hardly ever 
troubled himself about local news 
and gossip, accidentally heard of 
the engagement and approaching 
marriage of the object of his secret 
worship. The news struck to his 
heart like the stab of a dagger; 
not, as might perchance be thought, 
from any selfish feeling of jealousy 
on his part. The gold of his affec- 
tion for Augusta had no such dross 
in it. Indeed, it was his sincerest 
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wish to see her happily married. 
But the reason was that he chanced 
to know Harry Haster, who had 
been a pupil of his some years 
before, and that he had had occa- 
sion to learn how deceitful was the 
outer appearance of that handsome 
and most engaging young man, and 
what evil passions and vices lurked 
beneath that fair surface—intensest 
unscrupulous selfishness, to wit, a 
tyrannical turbulent disposition, 
and a low love of drink and crav- 
ing for the vilest sensuous indul- 
gences. And this was the man 
who was so near to becoming the 
master of his own angel’s fate. 
The thought was well-nigh mad- 
ness to the warm-hearted old man. 
But what cou/d he do to prevent, 
or even delay, the fatal marriage, 
with its attendant train of misery 
and suffering which his knowledge 
of the bridegroom’s character made 
him forbode for the unhappy bride? 
He felt that he was utterly help- 
less in the matter. Yet in the 
desperation of his apprehension of 
his adored Augusta’s impending 
fate he made a supreme effort, the 
very day before the appointed mar- 
riage, to open the eyes of the aunt 
to the true character ofher intended 
nephew-in-law. He had better have 
left it alone ; for the old lady had 
scarcely begun to realise what her 
ugly visitor, who was totally un- 
known to her, seemed to wish to 
tell her, when she set about pour- 
ing such a torrent of feminine abuse 
and scolding upon the timid shy 
man, that he was glad to beat a 
hasty retreat—not timeous enough, 
however, to save his head and 
shoulders from the hard and pain- 
ful contact of a pair of wooden 
pattens flung after him by the irate 
woman. 

So the well-meant attempt at in- 
terference in the matter came to 
naught, and the marriage was duly 
celebrated. 

During the first few months of 
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Augusta’s married life it seemed as 
if her husband—if the old candi- 
date had really read his character 
aright—must have turned over alto- 
gether a new leaf,and become quite 
a different man. For he was steady, 
sober, industrious, and zealous in 
the discharge of his duties. He 
treated his wife with marital love, 
and behaved with kind affection to 
his aunt-in-law. 

Unhappily, however, when the 
young couple had been married 
some four months, the old Adam 
began to show through the artificial 
skin-deep coating of goodness, 
grace, and virtue put on for the 
nonce by Master Harry; and ere 
six months had quite gone by, 
Augusta’s husband stood fully re- 
vealed to the sorrowing sight and 
grief-struck heart of the unhappy 
wife and victim in all his hideous 
moral deformity. 

All her patient goodness, her 
wifely forbearance, her loving en- 
treaties, her tenderest efforts to 
please the brutal ruffian to whom 
she had so trustingly given herself, 
and to appease the wild beast 
within him, availed her naught. 
The lowest vilest abuse and name- 
less insults were her daily bitter 
portion now, even when her hus- 
band was comparatively sober; 
hard cuffs, brutal blows, and vi- 
cious kicks when he was drunk. 

The newness of the toy had worn 
off. Haster had got tired of his 
wife ; he could not forgive her the 
injury done him by her beauty, 
which had enticed him into marry- 
ing a penniless girl, Even her 
blushing avowal that she was soon 
to become a mother failed to make 
an impression upon this son of 
Belial—or rather it exasperated him 
the more against his unhappy vic- 
tim, who even had nowhere to look 
for help or comfort in her dire 
trouble, since her tyrant had strictly 
forbidden all intercourse or com- 
munication whatever between her 
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and her aunt. There was, indeed, 
one resource open to her—an ap- 
peal to the law; but from this her 
sensitive nature shrank, and her 
vile tormentor knew it. 

Augusta’s poor aunt had long 
since bitterly repented her of her 
share in bringing about this most 
disastrous union. She now remem- 
bered with poignant regret the 
generous effort made by the old 
candidate—she had since learnt 
from her niece that it was he who 
had called on her on the day be- 
fore the marriage—to save Augusta 
from the sad fate which threatened 
her, and the insulting way in which 
she had resented his attempted in- 
terference. In her grievous sorrow 
and despair she went to seek coun- 
sel at his hands. 

Since Augusta’s marriage Dr. 
Schneider had led a most retired 
life, given entirely to his labours 
and to the cherished remembrance 
of the bright ray of celestial light 
which the fairy—alas, so fleeting !— 
vision of his brief love-dream had 
thrown athwart his path. 

Not that in the curious abstrac- 
tion of his ethereal worship of the 
idol of his innate passionate crav- 
ing for love he had by any means 
lost sight of the living woman whose 
sad impending fate had filled his 
apprehensive mind with such dire 
forebodings. No, far from it. He 
had somehow managed, in a blun- 
dering way, to try to find out how 
she was faring in her married life. 
This had been in the earlier days 
of an apparently unclouded happi- 
ness, ere Belial had yet bethought 
him of stripping off his assumed 
angelic robes ; and the result of his 
timid inquiries and researches had 
then been, of course, quite satis- 
factory. He had even accidentally 
met Augusta on two occasions with 
her husband, when she had looked 
supremely happy. 

So the good old man had, in the 
confiding simplicity of his heart, 









































































































































































































































arrived at the strange and most ill- 
founded conclusion that Harry 
Haster must have been miracu- 
lously reclaimed by his angel wife, 
and that he must have cast his old 
wicked skin, and donned instead 
the resplendent robe of all the car- 
dinal virtues. And in his jubilant 
joy over this ‘happy change’ he 
had thanked the Lord most fer- 
vently for His signal mercy. 

Judge, then, of his most painful 
surprise and sorrow when Augusta’s 
unhappy aunt, with many sobs and 
tears, revealed to him the sad facts 
of her niece’s unspeakable misery 
and suffering. 

And how could fe help her? 
What power could 4e exercise or 
claim over the suffering girl’s tyrant? 
Alas, he felt but too keenly that he 
himself personally could do nothing 
in the matter ; all that he could ad- 
vise the aunt to do was to appeal 
at once to the law for efficient pro- 
tection for the unhappy wife and 
her unborn child. 

Still Harry Haster had once been 
his pupil, and the good man fondly 
imagined that this gave him some 
claim to remonstrate with him upon 
the heinousness of his conduct. He 
also innocently believed that a 
Christian priest’s earnest represen- 
tations might make someimpression 
even upon a hardened heart. 

So the morning after the aunt’s 
visit to him the old candidate took 
a walk out to the forest. 

Now it so happened, unfortu- 
nately, that on this very morning 
there had been a fearful scene in 
the ranger’s lodge. Haster, in a 
fit of drunken frenzy, had brutally 
kicked his wife, utterly heedless of 
her delicate state ; and the heart- 
broken crushed woman, disregard- 
ing, in the excess of her misery, 
her tyrant’s command to hold no 
communion with her aunt, had 
frantically rushed away to town, to 
seek a refuge with her. 

The unexpected appearance at 
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this time of the ranger’s superior 
officer had alone prevented Haster 
from running after his helpless vic- 
tim, and hunting her down. 

The chief ranger, who had wit- 
nessed the poor woman’s frantic 
flight from the lodge, spoke with 
becoming severity to his ruffianly 
subordinate, and threatened that, 
if he did not mend his ways, he 
would report his vile conduct to 
his wife at head-quarters. 

The half-drunken brute, who in- 
stinctively felt that he could not 
well afford to set his chief openly 
at defiance, put a curb upon his 
temper, and sullenly promised a- 
mendment. 

But the moment the chief ranger 
was out of sight he broke into 
a fit of furious rage, and swore to 
himself that he would have her life 
if he ever clapped eyes upon her 
again. 

It was just then that the intend- 
ing ‘intercessor’ made his appear- 
ance—at a most unpropitious time, 
surely, for the success of his mis- 
sion, as might clearly be discovered 
from the ranger’s bloodshot eyes, 
furious howls, and threateningly up- 
raised fists. 

But none of these demonstra- 
tions had power to deter the single- 
minded honest old man from the 
performance of the sacred duty, as 
he deemed it, which he had under- 
taken. 

He calmly but firmly spoke to 
his former pupil. He fervently 
prayed him toreflect and turn back 
from his evil path ere yet it might 
be too late. He was sublimely 
eloquent. It was all of no avail. 
For a time Harry Haster listened 
in sullen silence ; then he suddenly 
sprang at the candidate with a 
furious imprecation, and dashed his 
clenched fist against his mouth with 
fearful force. 

The old man was staggered ; he 
felt sick fora moment. His long 
arms shot out half instinctively, as 
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if in intended retaliation. But al- 
most immediately after he crossed 
them meekly over his chest, and, 
with a fervently muttered ‘ For 
Christ's sake—and for hers,’ he 
turned him about to go. 

‘ Take that, you canting old vaga- 
bond!’ shouted Harry. ‘It will 
teach you to interfere in matters 
that do not concern you. And if 
ever you come back again here, 
I'll beat the life out of you, you 
hypocritical old thief! Stop!’ he 
suddenly added ; ‘look round, and 
see how much I care for your 
preaching.’ 

At this most inauspicious mo- 
ment the poor wife, who had been 
forced back by a strange imperious 
resolution to have her child born 
under her husband’s roof, and who 
had crawled up unperceived, at- 
tended by her trembling aunt, had 
just been ‘sighted’ by the wild 
beast, who rushed upon her furi- 
ously and knocked her down with 
a heavy blow, shouting: ‘ Have I 
not told you that if ever I caught 
you communing with that old hag, 
I'd half kill you?’ 

It had been much better for 
himself had he not struck that 
blow in the old candidate’s pre- 
sence. The passion of a meek man 
is a formidable sight to behold. 
Christopher Schneider felt the 
blood course wildly through his 
veins; he literally saw red, like 
Eugéne Sue’s Chourineur. A sub- 
lime, a holy wrath took posses- 
sion of him, body and soul. With 
two giant strides he reached the 
vile murderous ruffian, who actually 
cowered and shrank fearfully from 
the lion flashes of those weak eyes, 
now seemingly turned into founts 
of liquid fire. Ay, the cowardly 
bully would have sought safety in 
dastardly flight ; but there was no 
escape for him. The avenger 
clutched the scoundrel firmly in his 
grasp, and with irresistible force 
dragged him away from the lodge, 
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and literally trailed him along to a 
secluded part of the wood. Here 
he fiercely bade him to stand up 
and defend himself. I will not at- 
tempt to describe the scene which 
ensued. Suffice it to say that half 
an hour after the brute was crawl- 
ing away, groaning and moaning 
with pain, and with barely strength 
sufficient left him to crawl. He 
had been fearfully punished, and 
the avenger had made him solemnly 
promise never again to dare lifta 
finger against his wife in anger, or 
utter an unkind word to her, on 
pain of a repetition of the dose. 

And whilst the lashed hound was 
thus crawling away, the poor priest 
of Christ was kneeling in the dust, 
fervently beseeching the Divine 
Master to forgive him this most 
unseemly outburst of unchristian 
wrath. But when he had risen 
from his knees he looked up with 
stern-set features, and lifting his 
strong right hand with something 
like pride to heaven, he ejaculated, 
‘I could not have done otherwise, 
my Father in heaven, Thou knowest 
I could not; and were it to be 
done again, I would do it again 
and again !’ 

Then he went slowly on his way 
back, casting a lingering glance at 
the ranger’s lodge, which he dared 
not enter, for fear lest it should be 
deemed an unwarrantable intru- 
sion. 

Just at that moment Augusta’s 
aunt came running from the lodge, 
and entreated him for the love of 
Heaven to go and fetch a doctor 
immediately, as she feared her un- 
happy niece was dying, and she 
herself dared not leave her alone. 

Never in his life had Christopher 
Schneider got over so much ground 
in so short a time as he did on 
this occasion. He luckily found 
the nearest doctor at home, and 
ready and willing to accompany 
him at once to the ranger’s lodge. 

The old candidate stopped some 
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twenty yards from the door, where 
he awaited the doctor’s return in 
fear and trembling. 

Two hours of mortal anguish to 
him passed thus; then the doctor 
was seen coming from the house, 
advancing swiftly to the spot where 
he had left the candidate. He 
held a small bundle in his arms, 
which he rapidly handed to Chris- 
topher Schneider. ‘ Here, take 
this unhappy waif of poor humanity 
as fast as you can to the cobbler 
Gerhardt’s wife. Tell the woman 
I sent you with it. She was con- 
fined this morning. She must take 
care of this wretched babe for a 
few days at least. The mother is 
dead. I must return to the poor 
old aunt, who is in a bad way. I 
will try my utmost to preserve her 
life, were it but for this poor inno- 
cent’s sake.’ 

After these few hurried words 
the doctor rushed back again to the 
lodge. 

The old candidate stood as 
one transfixed with woe. A cry of 
bitterest agony burst from him. 
‘Dead! the light of my life dead 
and gone! O God?’ he murmured, 
‘is this Thy mercy, Thy just—’ he 
stopped short; then continued hum- 
bly, ‘ Merciful Father in heaven, 
forgive me. I am but a blind worm. 
Thou knowest best; Thy will be 
done. I pray Thee, from thedepths 
of my heart, receive her dear de- 
parted soul into Thy realms of bliss, 
and let the light of Thy grace shine 
upon this infant, her child — Aer 
child! Jy child now, my child ! 

And tenderly pillowing his un- 
conscious burden on his heart, the 
old man set off running towards 
the town at a tremendous pace. 

He was breathless when he 
reached the cobbler’s humble cot. 
Mrs. Gerhardt, a homely young 
woman, with the kindliest feelings 
and sensibilities of her nature just 
brought into full play by her own 
first maternity, joyfully received 


the wee bairn as a second gift 
sent her by Heaven. Christopher 
Schneider returned home to his 
solitary dwelling, to wrestle with 
his bitter sorrow, to weep and to 
pray. 

On the second day after the 
bruised remains of the unhappy 
wife were clasped again to the cold 
but loving bosom of Mother Earth, 
Haster had disappeared, no one 
knew whither. It may be as well 
to state here at once that he was 
not heard of again for ten years, 
when the old candidate received a 
last farewell communication from 
him—a penitential letter, accom- 
panied by an official statement that 
the writer, a sergeant in the Dutch 
Indian army, had died in the mili- 
tary hospital of Batavia. 

On the eve of the burial, Chris- 
topher Schneider went to the lodge 
to gaze for the last time upon the 
mortal part of her who for a brief 
space had been the sun of his life. 
He was alone with the dead. He 
knelt down by thecoffinand thought 
a silent prayer. He reverentially 
touched the cold hand with his 
cold lips, then got painfully up from 
his kneeling posture like one dazed, 
and staggered away. 

Next day there was observed 
among the few mourners a bowed- 
down, white-haired, half-palsied, va- 
cant-looking old man, whom no one 
seemed to know. It was what three 
days of scathing agony had left of 
Christopher Schneider. 

Happily there is a strong latent 
power of recuperation, an inexhaust- 
ible vitality in primitive virgin na- 
tures. The thought of the helpless 
orphaned babe flashed opportunely 
through Christopher’s mind, to give 
full play to the hidden force within 
him. He almost literally shook and 
pulled himself together, and albeit 
that he remained bowed down and 
white-haired, in a few days the 
vacant look had left his face, the 
feeble tremor his limbs, and he 
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entered once again upon his wonted 
labours with even more than his old 
energy. 

But there was a great change ob- 
servable in him and in his mode 
of life. It was evident to all who 
knew him that he was growing more 
penurious and grasping. He left 
his old quarters for a wretched garret 
in the poorest part of the town. He 
began to patch his old clothes in- 
stead of replacing them periodically 
by a decent new suit, as of old; 
and he was more than once de- 
tected outside the walls walking in 
shirt-sleeves and barefoot, with his 
coat done carefully up in a bundle 
tucked under his arm, and his 
shoes slung round his neck, as he 
had been wont to do in his child- 
hood. He would also exact higher 
charges for his lessons than for- 
merly. In the olden times he had 
consistently set apart three hours 
of the day for a constitutional walk, 
to preserve the mens sana in corpore 
sano, as he used to say. Now he 


gave two additional lessons every 
day in the week, and restricted his 
daily walking exercise to one half- 


hour. He gave up his old dining 
place, as it was too far from his new 
quarters, he said ; and no one knew 
where he took his meals now. 
However, he religiously kept up his 
regular charities to ‘.is old pension- 
ers, and devoted the same time as 
of old to the free instruction of his 
poorer pupils. He went every 
Sunday after church-time to see 
the ‘ baby,’ a thriving little girl now, 
called Augusta after her dead 
mother. The aunt had taken the 
infant to her ewn home as soon 
as it was weaned. He would dan- 
dle the little girl for hours together, 
dancing her in his arms, and mak- 
ing her crow with infantine delight, 
whilst crowing himself over her 
like an over-grown baby. 

So three years more passed away. 
Then the old aunt died, and the 
fathers of the city held.a meet- 
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ing to deliberate what had best be 
done with the poor orphan left be- 
hind, kinless and apparently friend- 
less. It was resolved to send her 
to the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
at Breslau, and a small sum was 
voted out of the city fund to de- 
fray the preliminary expenses, fees, 
&c. 

But when the officer of the cor- 
poration came to look for the little 
thing she could nowhere be found. 
She had mysteriously disappeared. 
Well, it is a popular saying that 
corporations have no heart to be 
touched and no soul to be saved. 
It was not much surprising then, 
surely, that this particular corpora- 
tion should have made no very 
violent exertions to trace the poor 
lost little mite. A tribe of gipsies 
had just then been roaming about the 
neighbourhood, which might easily 
account for the child’s disappear- 
ance. Besides, wasn’t there so 
much saved thereby to the city 
purse, which surely was a consola- 
tion? 

At this very time Dr. Chris- 
topher Schneider treated himself 
to a week’s holiday, for the first 
time in the quarter of a century he 
had now been dwelling in the town. 
He told his friends and his pupils 
that he was going to visit the place 
of his birth. 

There was at this time in Bres- 
lau a well-known and well-reputed 
institution for the education of 
young girls of the higher middle 
class, which was kept by two maiden 
ladies, the sisters Jessel. 

To these ladies there presented 
himself, a few days after the de- 
parture of our old candidate on his 
holiday tour, a white-headed old 
man dressed in country fashion, 
looking like the steward of a small 
estate or the manager of a large 
farm. He had a very pretty little 
girl with him, genteelly dressed in 
deep mourning; and, to judge 
from the size and appearance of 
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the trunks and boxes on the coach 
at the door of the establishment, 
provided with an ample outfit. The 
old gentleman briefly and succinctly 
stated to the Misses Jessel that he 
wished to place his little companion 
entirely with them, to receive the 
very best education their establish- 
ment could afford to give. She 
would have to remain with them 
altogether for years to come. What 
would be their charges? Care 
would always be taken to supply 
the child, whose name he gave as 
Augusta Engel, with a becoming 
wardrobe. The Misses Jessel de- 
manded 200 thaler (30/. sterling) 
per annum up to the age of ten, 
when the annual charge would be 
raised to 4o/. per annum till fifteen, 
and to 50/. per annum after. The 
old gentleman paid at once two 
years in advance, lifted the child 
up in his arms, kissed her tenderly, 
and went away evidently deeply 
moved. He left an address, ‘Mr. 
Martin, Poste Restante, Brieg,’ in 
the event of anything occurring 
which it might be thought advisable 
to communicate to him. 

The old candidate returned from 
his holiday tour punctually to the 
day appointed to resume his wonted 
labours. It is said that meanness 
and stinginess is a vice which grows 
upon its votaries with advancing 
years. It seemed to be so in the 
case of Dr. Schneider. His friends 
and acquaintances could not help 
remarking that his mode of life 
and his habits were becoming more 
penurious year after year. What 
puzzled people most was that there 
was no diminution observable in 
his charities, and that he continued 
to give his free lessons to poor 
students, although his great and 
spreading fame as an Oriental scho- 
lar would surely have enabled him 
to fill every hour of the day with 
paying lessons. 

This one generous trait excepted, 
he really seemed to deserve the 
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designation of ‘filthy miser,’ gene- 
rally bestowed upon him by the 
townpeople. 

He wrote and sold more ser- 
mons than ever before, and con- 
tinued to preach occasionally for 
town and country parsons, but 
always with the same lamentable 
result ; his unhappy delivery made 
even the best of his sermons worse 
than unpalatable to the congrega- 
tion. 

Every year, regularly at the same 
time, he took a week’s holiday to 
visit his native place, as he said. 
So some fifteen years more passed 
away, and Christopher Schneider 
might now indeed justly claim to 
be held the oldest candidate ever 
known in his own or any other 
diocese. 

At this time there came to take 
up his temporary residence in the 
town where our old candidate lived 
and laboured a young man of 
twenty-four or thereabout, a student 
in eager pursuit of knowledge, who 
had been attracted thither by his 
wish to profit by the lessons of the 
great Orientalist, Dr. Schneider. 
This young man was the only son 
of Dr. Lichtenberger of Breslau, a 
prelate of the Protestant Church 
and superintendent-general of the 
consistory of Silesia. 

The handsome young man, with 
his open countenance, his open 
heart, and his open hand, speedily 
became a great favourite with the 
old candidate, who, after a time, 
actually overcame in his favour his 
known inveterate disinclination to 
associate with any of his pupils 
outside the walls of the lecture- 
hall or class-room, even to the ex- 
tent of granting him the rare privi- 
lege of an occasional admission to 
the sanctum of his wretched garret. 

Young Lichtenberger, who was 
wealthy and generous, delicately 
hinted to the professor how happy 
he should feel were he permitted 
to tender him some substantial 
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mark of his high esteem and of 
his grateful appreciation of his ex- 
cellent teaching. The implied offer 
was gently but firmly declined. 

The old candidate was indeed a 
psychological study to his young 
friend, who found it difficult to re- 
concile the strange contradictions 
in his character and conduct. 

Of the extreme simplicity and 
frugality of the master’s mode of 
living the pupil had, on one occa- 
sion at least, the proof of personal 
experience. 

It was on a Sunday evening in 
the early part of March that young 
Lichtenberger, wishing to consult 
one of the rare old tomes in Dr. 
Schneider’s library, wended his 
way uninvited to the back slum 
where the old man had chosen to 
take up his quarters, and, having 
successfully achieved the five dark 
steep flights of stairs, knocked re- 
peatedly at the old candidate’s 
door, which was standing ajar. 

Receiving no reply, he ventured 
at last to push the door open and 
to enter the room. He found the 
old man, quite unconscious of the 
presence of a visitor, seated at his 
large deal table, sparingly lighted 
by his study-lamp, with a small 
loaf of coarse rye-bread, a bottle 
of water, a salt-cellar, and a large 
clasp-knife before him. He came 
just in time to hear him utter a 
simple grace, with evident sincerity 
of heart, and with the same earnest 
thankfulness as if a Lucullan re- 
past had been spread before him. 

Young Lichtenberger felt some- 
what embarrassed. He had no in- 
discreet curiosity. He would gladly 
have withdrawn noiselessly, but that 
Dr. Schneider just then glancing ac- 
cidentally over his shoulder espied 
him standing there. 

In the grand simplicity of the 
good old man there was no room 
for mauvaise honte. He bade a 
hearty welcome to his unexpected 
visitor, and gave him besides the 


benefit of a charming lecture on 
the true philosophy of life, in which 
he placed the spring and source of 
happiness in contentment, and 
maintained that the pleasures of 
imagination were more real and 
much more exquisite than the plea- 
sures of fancied actual enjoyment. 

It was about two months after 
this little episode, that Dr. Schnei- 
der went away for a week on his 
annual holiday visit to his native 
village. Young Lichtenberger, who 
had been reading hard the last three 
months, also treated himself to a 
run up to Breslau to see his parents 
and relations and some one besides 
in whom he took an all-absorbing 
interest. 

Augusta Engel, the child who, 
some fifteen years back,had first been 
placed at the educational establish- 
ment of the Misses Jessel, had by 
this time grown a most beautiful 
girl of eighteen, with the sweetest 
blue eyes and a profusion of wav- 
ing locks of rich brown hair, highly 
accomplished in knowledge use- 
ful and ornamental, with a play- 
ful natural wit of her own, an 
affectionate loving heart, a clear 
understanding, and a_ transcend- 
ently pure mind. 

Year by year, at the same period, 
the old man who had brought her 
to the establishment had made his 
appearance there to pay the stipu- 
lated annual sum, to replenish the 
child’s wardrobe, to take her out 
for a treat, and in a variety of ways 
to do everything in man’s power to 
strew her path with roses. The 
child repaid him richly for his good- 
ness to her by herunboundedaffec- 
tion for him. 

In his periodical visits to the 
institution he had always been very 
reticent anent the birth and pa- 
rentage of Augusta Engel. Indeed, 
the Misses J essel had nevertroubled 
him with indiscreet or embarrassing 
questions on the matter. 

On the occasion of this present 
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visit the subject was for the first 
time broached by the elder Miss 
Jessel, who requested the favour 
of a private interview with the old 
gentleman. 

‘You are not Augusta’s father, 
Mr. Martin, of course?’ the lady 
began in a slightly embarrassed way. 

‘ Certainly not,’ he replied ; ‘but 
I stand in /oco parentis. To my 
knowledge she has no nearer friend 
in the world than I am.’ 

‘Then,’ said the lady, ‘I may 
speak freely. The fact is,’ she 
continued, after some hesitation, 
‘that our Augusta—I call her our 
Augusta, Mr. Martin, because she 
has twined herself round our hearts 
—is a most lovable girl.’ 

This clearly seemed so self- 
evident a proposition to the old 
gentleman that he simply nodded 
his head in a somewhat puzzled 
way. 
‘Well, Mr. Martin,’ the lady pro- 
ceeded, after a brief pause, plunging 
in for it desperately, ‘you see a 
young gentleman of wealth and 
station, a nephew of ours, has fallen 
deeply in love with Augusta (how, 
indeed, could he help it?’ par- 
enthetically), ‘and his parents and 
ourselves have consented to favour 
his suit, and the dear girl loves him 
in return, and—now the murder is 
out! And what do you say to it, 
Mr. Martin ?’ 

Miss Jessel clearly was of a prac- 
tical turn of mind. She had placed 
the facts of the case succinctly be- 
fore her visitor, and she now com- 
posedly awaited his answer. 

‘ But, my dear Miss Jessel,’ said 
the old gentleman, who was taken 
by surprise, ‘ you know nothing of 
the girl’s birth and family.’ 

‘Birth and family, indeed!’ re- 
plied the lady somewhat con- 
temptuously. ‘True love troubles 
not about such mere accidents ; 
and as for ourselves, why, do we 
not know our darling, who has 
grown up as our own child?” 


The Old Candidate. 


‘I think I need hardly tell you, 
my dear lady,’ said the old gentle- 
man, after musing a few seconds, 
in a half-perplexed sort of way, 
‘how deeply grateful I feel for 
your and your family’s very kind 
intentions towards my ward. I love 
Augusta dearly ; her happiness is 
now, indeed, the sole aim and ob- 
ject of my life in the brief space of 
time I may still be spared. I could 
die content if I saw her happily 
settled. You tell me she returns 
her lover’s affection. I should like 
to have an opportunity afforded me 
of judging for myself—’ 

*So you shall, my dear Mr. Mar- 
tin,’ interrupted the lady briskly. 
‘He comes here to-day. If you 
will do us the honour of dining 
with us you will make his acquaint- 
ance, and you will see that he is 
everything good and kind.’ 

Mr. Martin gladly accepted the 
invitation. He was eager to see 
the man who had won his darling’s 
heart. 

The suitor arrived, and was duly 
introduced to Mr. Martin. Judge 
of the mutual surprise of the two 
men, when they recognised each 
other as Dr. Christopher Schneider 
and young Lichtenberger. They 
were both delighted, and so were, 
of course, the ladies of the house 
and their sister, young Lichten- 
berger’s mother, who had come 
with her son. It need hardly be 
said that the sweet little girl, whom 
they all loved, felt supremely happy. 

After dinner, when Augusta had 
withdrawn, Dr. Schneider related 
to the three ladies and his young 
friend the leading facts and inci- 
dents connected with his adopted 
child’s birth and parentage, passing 
as lightly over her father’s mis- 
deeds as his scrupulous regard for 
truth would permit, and barely 
touching upon his own share in the 
events which had led to the present 
happy consummation. He stated 
also that his ward was not alto- 
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gether portionless ; everything he 
possessed in the world being se- 
cured to her by his will, including, 
notably, a capital of five thousand 
thaler (= seven hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling), invested in the 
public funds. 

So the mystery of the grand old 
man’s life stood revealed at last. 
It was for this that he had slaved 
and starved for eighteen years ; for 
the child of her whom he had wor- 
shipped in a spirit of chivalry far 
outshining the brightest attributes 
of the mythical knights of the age 
of chivalry. Young Lichtenberger, 
carried away by his feelings of 
genuine admiration, seized this true 
hero’s hand, and kissed it rever- 
ently, which made the old man 
blush scarlet to the roots of his 
white hairs. 

As Dr. Lichtenberger, the father 
of the young bridegroom, was ab- 
sent on a tour of inspection, it was 
agreed that the arrangements for 
the marriage should be adjourned 
till after his return. It was also 
settled that Dr. Schneider, who 
stoutly insisted upon going back 
to his labours, should come up 
again to Breslau after Whit-Sunday, 
which was near approaching now. 

On that very Whit-Sunday morn- 
ing young Lichtenberger quite un- 
expectedly made his appearance 
under the old candidate’s humble 
roof. He had received a letter 
from his father, informing him that 
he (the superintendent-general) 
purposed on his way home to 
Breslau to drop in on Dr. Schneider. 
The young man had upon receipt 
of this intimation at once run down, 
to guard against his revered pro- 
fessor being taken by surprise ; also 
to arrange, for obvious reasons, 
that the two divines should meet 
at his own apartments. Young 
Lichtenberger found the old man 
in a most solemn mood, with un- 
mistakable traces of great agita- 
tion and deep emotion clearly dis- 
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cernible in his whole appearance 
and demeanour. 

The unexpected visit seemed to 
give him the most lively satisfac- 
tion, however. He grasped and 
warmly shook his young friend’s 
hands over and over again, ex- 
pressing his delight at the unex- 
pected pleasure of this call; adding 
at last, with a tinge of sadness, 
that he had felt sorely apprehensive 
lest he should never more see the 
man to whom his beloved child’s 
happiness in life would so shortly 
be intrusted, and that he thus 
should not be able to convey to her 
through him his last words and 
thoughts of affection—his dying 
benediction. Young Lichtenberger 
stood speechless with amazement. 
There was not a sign of physical 
illness discernible in the old man, 
who, indeed, looked more erect 
and vigorous than he had looked 
for years past. 

The professor laid his hand 
lightly on his favourite disciple’s 
shoulder, and, with a sad sweet 
smile lighting up his face, said, 
* Ay, you wonder that I should ap- 
pear thus desponding ; but believe 
me it is not despondency—far from 
it: Iam glad, lam happy—happy ! 
I had a dream last night,’ he con- 
tinued impressively, ‘a strange 
dream. I must tell it to you. I 
was back in my parents’ humble 
cot; but ¢#ey were not there. I 
was alone, seated at the loom, and 
weaving as in the days long gone 
by. I was busily throwing the 
shuttle—woof and warp, warp and 
woof. The piece was very near 
its completion. I looked at the 
pattern. It was sombre to gloomi- 
ness, yet relieved here and there 
by bits of surpassing brightness of 
colour and loveliness of design, 
looking like so many verdant and 
blooming oases in an arid desert. 
“Look up!” I heard the voice of 
one unseen say unto me, “look up!” 
I did, and I saw written over the 
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piece on the loom, “ The life of 
Christopher Schneider.” I then 
heard the same voice exclaim, 
“Finish! throw in thy last act in 
life—thy sermon on Whit-Monday.” 
I worked on mechanically, and 
behold the piece was complete. 
Then I heard the same voice ex- 
claim again, “ Well done, thou 
faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord” With this 
I awoke, and behold it was day, 
and the bright sun of June had 
risen in his splendour! To-morrow 
the work of my life comes to an 
end. Well, I am prepared, and 
gladly willing to go. I could in- 
deed have wished that I had been 
permitted to bask a few brief hours 
in the sunshine of my darling’s 
happiness. But the Lord knoweth 
best. The name of the Lord be 
praised. Amen.’ 

The old man, in relating this 


strange dream, looked so intensely 
earnest and convinced of its actual 
foreboding reality, that his amazed 
and grieved auditor found it im- 
possible to utter any of the cus- 
tomary well-worn commonplaces 
about the absolute nothingness of 


dreams. ‘But are you to preach 
a sermon to-morrow ?’ he asked at 
last, in the vague hope of thus 
hitting upon a cardinal flaw in 
his revered old friend’s train of 
thought. 

‘I have had no application for 
it as yet, and I know not whence 
the demand is to come. Yet I am 
convinced come it will,’ was the 
calm rejoinder. And it had hardly 
been uttered when the door opened, 
and the old landlord of the tene- 
ment walked in with a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Christo- 
pher Schneider. 

The doctor opened the letter, 
cast a glance over its contents, and 
handed it, with a look of deep 
meaning, to the young man. It 
was from the minister of a village 
church near the town, and the 
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purport of it was to ask the old 
candidate to preach for the writer 
on Whit-Monday morning. 

Whit-Monday morning dawned 
in due course of time ; with it ar- 
rived Dr. Lichtenberger at his 
son’s apartments. He was inform- 
ed of course that the old candidate 
was to preach a sermon that morn- 
ing at one of the neighbouring 
village churches. From what his 
son had told him he felt greatly 
interested in the eccentric old 
scholar. So he resolved to be pre- 
sent at the sermon, and asked his 
son to take him to the place. The 
church was well attended. The 
Protestant peasantry in Silesia, as 
a rule, pay due regard to the chief 
festivals of their creed. The clerk, 
who happened to know the great 
superintendent-general by sight, 
and whose breath was nearly taken 
away by the honour done his hum- 
ble church by that eminent pre- 
late’s presence, assigned the best 
vacant pew to the distinguished 
visitor and his son. After the 
preliminary service the Rev. Chris- 
topher Schneider ascended the 
pulpit to preach his sermon, which 
was indeed a marvel of priestly 
eloquence, logical, impassioned, and 
convincing, with a fine strong 
thread of sublimest Christian love 
and charity running through it. 
But, alas, the attendant gesticula- 
tions were more spasmodic than 
ever, and the preacher raised and 
dropped his husky voice with the 
most distressing pertinacity in the 
wrong places. So it, unhappily, 
worse than missed its effect upon 
the rural congregation, many of the 
male members of which looked at 
one another, openly or furtively 
sneering and jeering. 

Dr. Lichtenberger, who was deeply 
impressed by the intrinsic worth 
of the old candidate’s utterances, 
the sublime grandeur of the ideas 
enunciated, and the inherent charm 
and beauty of the language in 
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which they were clothed, whispered 
to his son, ‘ Verily, if this man had 
but the gift of a graceful delivery 
Hé would indeed be the greatest 
pulpit orator of the age.’ 

The sermon came to an end, to 
the evident relief of the congrega- 
tion. With the word ‘Amen’ the 
preacher went down on his knees, 
his head bowed on the reading- 
desk as if in prayer. Thus several 
minutes passed away in deep silence. 
Then signs of impatience were be- 
ginning to be observable among 
the congregation. 

The staid decorous superintend- 
ent-general, who was not a little 
shocked at this unbecoming con- 
duct of the peasant audience, and 
wished to put the only practicable 
effective stop to it, instructed the 
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clerk, who was standing near, in 
an under voice to hint to his rev- 
erence that it would be most desir- 
able the congregation should be 
dismissed. The clerk went on 
his mission. His whispered mes- 
sage from the prelate, who was 
honouring the little church by his 
presence, remained unheeded. He 
then somewhat impatiently pulled 
at the preacher's gown, when, 
to his horror, the kneeling figure 
slid down. The clerk uttered a 
scream. The superintendent-gene- 
ral, his son, and many members of 
the congregation came rushing up 
—to find that the old candidate 
was dead! His work on earth 
done, the faithful shepherd had 
been gathered unto the great flock 
beyond. 


SWEET AND TWENTY. 


——-——. 


MAIDEN, thou art passing sweet— 
Sweet and twenty, fond and fair ; 
Joy and love before thee meet, 
Years may bring their load of care. 
Joys are few and woes are plenty, 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 


Honey-bees teach this to man, 
As each sweetest flower they taste— 
Gather honey while ye can ; 
What ye gather not ye waste. 
Joys are few and woes are plenty, 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 


As the bee the honey sips, 
Let me, folded in thine arms, 
Sip the honey of thy lips, 


Taste the sweetness of thy charms. 
Joys are few and woes are plenty, 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 














LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


IX. A LATIN LOVE-LAY. 


By TiBuL.us (Lib, iv, Carm. 13). 


——>—__—_ 


None other maid shall steal my heart from thee ; 
Such is the compact of our olden tie. 

Thou charmest me solely. Beauteous though they be, 
No rivals win the homage of mine eye. 


Yet would that none but I could see thy charms ; 
Then might my fluttering bosom be at rest. 
No vulgar envy fills me with alarms ; 
The prudent lover joys in silent breast. 


But I would dwell with thee in sylvan glades, 
Where none had ever trod save thee and me. 

Thou art my rest from care ; in deepest shades 
My light of life. Thou art the world* to me! 


Though Heaven might send some fair one from above, 
It were in vain ; I should not find her fair. 

By that high name so dear to those who love, 
In token of my fealty, do I swear. 


Yet stay! Why have I sworn my silly oath ? 
Thou wilt presume upon my faithfulness ; 

Thou wilt think lightly of the boundless troth 
I let my tongue too hastily confess. 


Well, be it so! Still am I wholly thine. 
I cling to that familiar servitude. 

Note, love, as here I bend before the shrine, 
How ’neath thy spell my heart is all subdued. 


* Tu mihi /urda, 








